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INTRODUCTION. 


W  HEN  the  Board  of  Agriculture  first  undertook 
the  Herculean  labour  of  surveying  the  whole  king, 
dooi,  there  were- many  persons  who,  for  want  of 
better  information^  entertained  suspicions  of  which 
tbey  themselves  had  but  an  obscure  idea,  of  I  know 
not  .what  unexplained  views,  which  were  the  cause 
of  those  inquiries ;  but  the  publication  of  the  Re- 
ports tended  strongly  to  remove  them,  and  to  shew, 
that  if  the  information  thus  collected  was  not  of  the 
highest  importance  in  all  cases,  that  it  was  at  least 
perfectly  innocent^  and  carried  nothing  of  taxation 
in  the  result. 

I  ought  with  great  eagerness  to  seize  this  and  every 
opportunity  of  declaring,  that,  it  was  not  possible  to 
meet  with  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  communication 
than  I  experienced  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  ;  not 
confined  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  fortune,  from 
whom  it  might  be  expected  of  course,  but  from 
every  class  of  the  people  :  the  clergy,  farmers,  gra- 
ziers, and  equally  the  inhabitants  of  towns ;  all  were 
desirous  to  contribute  whatever  information  was  in 
their  power ;  the  numerous  breeders  of  sheep  a^d 
cattle  were  emulous  in  shewing  their  stock  without 
reserve  or  mystery,  and  explaining  their  motives 
and  reasons  for  adopting  or  adhering  to  this  or  that 
breed,  with  an  openness  and  candour  which  will  for 
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',.  >,'•    'V    ?r:'r.  I    can   exrec:  :.">   receive   or.lv 

r  :4';  .'.r.  ;di  f^.*.  .:e  :  first,  I  W25  restricted  in  lime, 
^.  ':  ,  rorrrr.i :.:">:,  s<i  only  for  seven  ^veeks;  mj' 
r'r"p*.or.  '/.:ii,  h ^ --.':'.  cr,  so  fiatteririg  in  even-  part 
of  •  .':  ':o•;^•^ .  t'-.at  I  extcrKiei  it,  wir.out  authoritv, 
ro  Vt^':!vc;  ar:d  v,o:Ii  have  remained  longer  there, 
'/  /  '.  •':  ^'. .::  tirr.c:  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  prc- 
" -•  '\  \x.  I  \.>A  .larcelv  time  to  ^ive  a  look  at 
rr.y  ovn  \a^\\\  h^rforc  I  was  obliged  to  attend  in 
\ .t,\xt\',\\.  TtJ:  f-ict  i-,  that  Lincolnshire  is  so  very 
'•v/cr,  ,;vc,  ^qu  ;ilir.g  the  contents  of  two  or  three 
Tfj/I'i.ir;'^  '.i/.':d  counties,  that  even  twelve  weeks  I 
fo'jfid  t^y)  "hort  a  period  for  viewing  every  intercst- 
it:/^  ]/nr\  of  it  with  sufficient  attention. 

My  sf'C()T\d  excuse  i>of  a  much  more  melancholy 
irA\\ir(\  and  entirely  personal.  Imade  the  Survey  un- 
(Iri  a  depression  of  mind  resulting  from  the  heaviest 
calamity  to  which  the  human  heart  is  liable  ;  acala- 
/nity  in  its  nature  irretrievable,  that  cuts  off  the  pro- 
•prf  ts  <fi  hope  here,  and  leaves  the  lacerated  soul  no 
hahn  hut  wh;it  it  can  derive  from  existence  beyond 
ihc^Mavc.  In  surh  a  state  of  mind,  to  act  as  if  present 
^vils  w(rc  ror;Hnien,  i(i  give  an  undivided  attention 
u>  hnsinrs5,  to  proncutc  inquiries  with  keenness,  and 
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even  ardour/  and  to  dress  one's  face  in  smiles,  that 
the  anguish  at  heart  might  not  cool  or  turn  aside 
the  readiness  of  communication  I  every  vfhttc 
found ;  tkis,  though  certainly  necessary,  is  not  an 
easy  task,  and  will  ever  be  an  impracticable  one 
without  the  consolation  that  flows  from  a  Christian 
reiignatioQ  to  the  Divine  Will.  Under  this  deep  af- 
fliction I  exerted'  myself  as  much  as  I  could  to  re* 
strain  the  natural  tendency  of  thoughts  that  would 
have  led  me  far  from  the  pursuits  in  hand.  I  will 
presulne  only  to  addy  that  under  such  circumstances 
I.  have  done  my  best. 

r  cannot  conclude  these  observations,  without 
remarking  the  extreme  importance  of  examining 
the  several  provinces  of  the  kingdom  repeatedly, 
till  alt  the  singularities  of  their  state,  and  practical 
husbandry,  are  well  ascertained.  I  by  no  means 
pretend  to  have  exhausted  Lincolnshire's  others 
may,  without  doubt,  make  their  harvest  after  mine  $ 
bot  such  repeated  examinations,  if  carefully  made, 
must  of  necessity  render  the  whole  territory  well 
understood ;  and  at  the  same  time  all  those  prac« 
dees,  at  present  local,  but  extensively  applicable,  so 
salisfactorrly  explained  as  to  insure  their  gradual 
adoption,  and  consequently  the  carrying  national 
improvement  to  its  highest  pitch;  an  object  of  such 
consequence  as  fully  to  justify  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture  in  their  solicitude  to  procure  the  best  County 
Reports  that  circumstances  will  permit ;  and  as  they 
are  published,  Parliament  will  without  doubt  see 
the  various  and  extensive  utility  that  may  be  the 
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result  of  these  labours  of  the  Bo«rd>  which  can  .want 
nothing  but  such  a  support  as  shall  enable  that  most 
respectable  body^  to  choose  agents  capable  of  the 
part9  assigned  thenii  and  allow  them  ample  time  for 
attaining  such  perfection  as  may  do  credit  to  their 
employers.  When  the  whole  kingdom  has»  by  such 
exertions,  been  gone  over  a  second  time^there  will 
be  such  a  mass  of  information  collectedas  no.couiu 
try  can  boast ;  and  it  will  then  be  imtbe  power,  of 
the  Board  to  draw  such  general  confclusidns  from 
the  whole^  as  shall  not  faril  of  promoting  'the  know* 
ledge  of  practical  Agriculture  in  a.veiy  high  degree; 
and  o(fi^in^  its  r^lesupon'theodlysurebasisi  that 
pf  EXPEjii  MB  NT,  deduced,  not  from  gen^lobaer* 
vations,.  but  the  trials  of  individuals  ia  eVery  part  of 
the  kingdom.  ,Such  a  result  will  fully  justify  ihdidea 
of  surveying  the  kingdom,  and  convince,  every  re* 
fleeting  p^n,  that. if  dieiexpeaditure  of  a  few  thoQ« 
sand  ppuods  can.  thus  coocentcaite  the  practice. of 
700  milts  of  territoiy^  the  money,  is  well  and  hmii 
ably  employed.  i,:-r 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE. 


Sect.  Xn^^Extint, 

Ihirb  is  great  difSailty  in  ascertaining,  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  extent  of  a  county,  when 
the  maps  of  it  are  suspected  to  be  inaccurate.  I  have  no 
better  source  of  information,  than  that  of  the  last  Survey 
by  Mr.  Armstrong ;  having  employed  a  map  engraver,  on 
whom  I  could  depend,  for  measuring  that  Map  of  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  the  result  is, 

Squan 

That  the  Wolds;  as  marked  in  the  nup  annexed    Mihs. 

to  this  Report,  contain        •         «  -  367 

The  Heath  north  and  south  of  Lincoln  -  185 

The  Lowland  tracts  -  •  -        12x4 

remainder,  or  miscellaneous  tract  «        11  as 
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Acns. 
The  Wolds  .  -  -         ^  234,880 

The  Heath  ^  .  .  118,400 

Lowland  ...  776,960 

Miscellaneous  -  •  -        718,080 

Total  -        1,848,320 

Sect.  %*^-^Divisi9nff  and  Face  of  the  Country. 

Thb  discriminating  features  of  the  county  of  Lin* 
coin  are  strongly  marked  by  nature.  Contiguous  to 
the  sea,  in  the  southern  part,  there  spreads  a  great  extent 
of  low  land,  much  of  which  was  once  marsh  and  fen ;  but 
now  become,  by  the  gradual  exertions  of  above  150  years, 
one  of  the  richest  tracts  in  the  kingdom ;  these  great 
works  are  not  yet'  finished,  but  from  the  noble  spirit 
which  has  animated  this  county,  promise  speedily  to  be 
effected.  It  is  a  region  of  fertility  without  beauty, 
in  a  climate  not  salubrious  to  the  human  constitution : 
advancing  north  on  the  sea  coast,  this  rich  tract  becomes 
narrow,  but  reaches  to  the  |Iumber,  and  there  coptriicts 
to  a  mere  edging  of  marsh  land,  cut  oflFby  the  cliffs  which 
rise  on  the  Trent  mouth,  from  a  nearly  similar  tract, 
which  fills  all  the  part  of  the  county  oi>  the  left  side  of 
that  great  river.  The  heaths  north  and  south  of  Lincoln 
and  the  Wolds,  as  marked  in  the  Map,  ^e  calcareous 
hills,  which  from  their  brows  command  many  fine  views 
over  -the  lower  regions :  the  rest  of  the  county  is  not 
equally  discriminated  either  by  fertility  or  elevation,  andy 
except  certain  spots  more  favoured  by  nature  tl^n  tbt 
T^sXp  do  not  exhibit »  country  that  classes  among  the  more 
beautiful  features  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  a  better  country  than  general  ideas  have  per* 
mittfid  some  to  esteem  it. 

I  viewed  specimens,  which  ought  to  retrieve  the  fcounty 
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from  the  comlcninations  I  bjive  b^ard.  About  BeIton» 
there  are  fine  views  from  the  tower  on  Belmont ;  Lynn, 
aod  the  Norfolk  cliffs  are  Visible,  NottiBgham  castle, 
the  Vale  of  Bclvoir,  Sec.  Artd  in  going  by  the  Clift- 
towns  to  Lincoln,  there  are  many  fine  views.  From 
FttUbeck  to  Leadenham,  especially  at  the  latter  place, 
there  is  a  most  rich  prospect  over  the  Vale  of  the 
Titnt,  to  the  distant  lands  that  bound  it.  These  views 
over  an  extensive  vale  are  striking,  and  of  the  same  fea- 
tures, are  those  from  the  Cliff  road  to  the  north  of  Lin* 
coin,  to  Kirton,  where  is  a  great  view  both  east  and  west 
to  the  Wolds,  and  also  to  Nottinghamshire.  Near  Gains- 
borough there  are  very  agreeable  scenes ;  from  the  plan- 
tation of  H.  Dalton,  Esq.  at  Knaith,  and  from  the 
Chateau  battery  of  Mr.  Hutton,  at  Burton,  the  view  of 
the  windings  of  the  Trent,  and  the  rich  level  plain  of  mea- 
dow, all  alive  with  great  herds  of  cattle,  bounded  by  dis^ 
tant  hills  of  cultivation,  are  features  of  an  agreeable  coun- 
try. But  St  ill  more  beautiful  is  that  about  Trent  Fall;  from 
Sir  John  Sheffield's  hanging  wood,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sheffield's  ornamented  walk,  following  the  CliiF  te  Alk- 
borough,  where  Mr.  Goulton's  beautiful  groundscommand 
a  great  view  of  the  three  rivers :  as  the  soil  is  dry,  the 
woods  lofty,  and  the  country  various,  this  must  be  es- 
teemed a  noble  scenery,  and  a  perfect  contrast  to  what 
Lincolnshire  is  often  represented  by  those  who  have 
3een  only  the  parts  of  it,  that  are  very  different.  The 
whole  line  of  the  Humber  hence  40  Grimsby,  when 
viewed  from  the  higher  Wolds,  presents  an  object  that 
must  be  interesting  to  all.  This,  with  the  very  great 
plantations  of  Lord  Yarborough,  are  seen  to  much  advan- 
tage from  that  most  beautiful  building,  the  mausoleum  at 
Brocklesby. 

There  is  a  considerable  inequality  of  surface  In  the 
Wolds  about  Louth,  and  particularly  at  TathweU,  &c. 
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and  being  well  ornamented  with  wood,  parts  of  it  art 
pleasing. 

One  of  the  finest  parts  of  Lincolnshire  I  iiave  seen,  and 
it  would  be  reckoned  fine  in  any  county,  is  from  the  hill 
above  Dalby  to  Spilsby  ;  from  that  hill  the  view  of  rich 
inclosures,  spreading  over  a  varied  vale,  and  the  opposite 
hill,  with  Partney  church  and  village,  rising  on  a  knoll 
amidst  some  wood,  with  the  grounds  about  Mr.  Bourne's^ 
altc^ether  form  a  very  pleasing  scenery. 

From  the  Welton  mill  near  Spilsby,  the  view  is  ex- 
tensive, the  Norfolk  coast  is  conunanded  over  a  reach  of 
low  country  with  Boston  steeple,  bounded  by  the  sea. 

Some  very  beautiful  scenes  are  to  be  observed  at  Thur- 
gunby,  Stainton,  &c.  The  former  is  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Willoughbys  (Lord  Middleton) ;  the  house  is  situated 
high,  and  commands  the  vale  to  Swinop ;  there  is  some 
old  timber  about  it,  which  gives  a  feature  rare  upon  the 
Wolds.  The  ground  behind  varies  finely,  falling  to  a 
narrow  vale,  through  which  rfms  a  trout  stream,  ca- 
pable of  giving  any  thing  that  water  can  confer ;  the  sur- 
rounding hills  are  bold,  and  if  planted  with  judgment, 
would  render  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  have 
seen  in  Lincolnshire.  Indeed  it  is  so  at  present,  while 
left  by  the  owner  in  the  hands  and  neglect  of  a  tenant. 
Here  are  some  of  the  largest  alders  I  have  any  where  re- 
marked* What  a  scenery  would  the  lake  at  Croxby  be,  if 
surrounded  by  plantations,  the  pond  tail  dug  out  (rich  ma- 
nure), and  the  water  carried,  where  it  has  been,  to  the 
grove  of  timber ! 

There  are  some  delicious  hills  and  vales  at  Stainlon ; 
Mr.  Angerstein,  I  am  told,  intends  planting  two  or  three 
hundred  acres ;  he  will  make  it  a  region  of  beauty,  and  a 
place  that  would  figure  in  the  finest  counties  of  England ; 
there  is  a  boundless  command  of  watert  the  springs  being 
exuberant. 
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Sect.  3.— C/rmj//. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  immediately  after 
the  Witham  drainage,  the  climate  of  the  lowland  district 
vras  rendered  more  aguish  than  before;  but  upon  the 
drains  being  completedi  this  eflfect  disappeared,  and  it  be-> 
came  much  healdiier  than  it  had  ever  been.  Still,  how- 
ever,  the  people  are  subject  to  inveterate  agues  occasion- 
ally. The  north-east  winds,  in  the  spring,  also  are  more 
sharp  and  prevalent  than  further  inland. 

Minu(f  9/ the  fFiaibtr  at  Knaitb,  near  Gainshorougb. 

in  1797. 
January,  rain  on  -  .8  days. 

(on  one  of  them  a  little  snow) 
February,  rain  on  .  .      t 

March,  rain  on  •  8 

April,  rain  on  •  .        ly 

Tlic  rains  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  this  time 
had  been  very  slight,  on  some  days  of  not  many  minutes 
continuance ;  on  the  whole  a  very  small  quantity  fell. 
The  Trent  was  very  low,  the  water  at  dry  summer 
marks  in  March. 

May,  rain  on    -  -  18  days. 

June^  rain  on  -  *    ^5 

July,  rain  on  •       -  15 

Aug.  to  27  incl.  rain  on  -  -       18 

From  the  ist  of  May  to  the  i8th  of  June,  inclusive, 

rain  T.-fSn  inches. 
From  the  i8th  of  June  to  the  a7th  of  August,  rain 
4*Tee  inches. 

In  the  very  fine  mild  weather  of  the  early  spring,  the 
thermometer  never  observed  above  50. 
Greatest  height  of  thermometer,  July  27,  8if 
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Least  height  of  thermometer,  before  sunrisei  Jan.  i6, 

M ueh  of  the  rain  in  summer  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  quarters. 

There  b  an  extraordinary  circum«tance  in  the  north-^ 
west  comer  of  the  county.  Agues  were  formerly  com* 
;nonly  known  upon  the  Trent  and  Huinber  side ;  at 
present  they  are  nure ;  and  nothing  has  been  effected  on 
the  Lincoln  side  of  the  Humber,  to  which  it  can  be  at- 
tributed ;  but  there  was  a  coincidence  of  time  with  the 
draining  Wallin  fen  in  Yorkshire,  and  tHs  effect :  that 
country  is  now  full  of  new-built  houses, ;  id  highly  im- 
proved, and  must  have  occasioned  this  remaikable  change. 

About  Barton,  &c.  the  east  wind  in  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  Af  ay,  are  very  cdd  and  cutting ;  and 
all  along  on  the  low  land  by  the  Humber>  snow  remains 
very  little.  At  the  equinoxes,  especially  be  autumnal, 
very  high  westerly  winds  prevail ;  the  trees  do  not  turn 
their  heads  from  the  sea,  but  from  those  west  winds. 

Upon  the  whole  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the 
elimate  of  this  county,  or  at  least  nothing  noted  which 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  though  it  was  an  inquiry  i 
every  where  made.  The  most  singular  circumstance  is, 
the  very  general  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
it  gradually,  by  the  vast  tracts  which  have  been  drained 
and  cultivated,  a  work  still  going  on,  and  which  has 
rendered  a  district  that  extends  many  miles,  incompa- 
rably more  healthy  than  before.  In  proponion,  also,  as 
the  country  in  general  becomes  more  and  better  cultivated, 
and  fuller  of  industrious  population,  th^  same  effect  must 
have,  in  other  districts,  taken  place,  though  not  in  an  equal 
degree.  The  bleak  wolds  and  heaths  being  almost  all 
inclosed  and  planted  within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  is  a 
circumstance  that  has  probably  bad  a  siAiilar  e^ect. 
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Sect.  4. — Soil* 

In  atteiypting  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  soil  of  this 
very  extensive  couhty»  I  mnst  premise^  that  no  one  canf 
be  named  which  contains  a'  greater  variety ;  for  it  may: 
truly  be  said  to  include  all  the  sorts  of  land  that  are  to  bA 
found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  There  are  few  exceptions, 
but  granite,  schistus,  the  white  surface  of  the  Hertford*- 
shire  chalks,  and  the  pure  blowing  sand  of  Sufiblk  •  If  soils 
are  divided  as  they  may  be,  relative  to  practice,  into,  i;* 
clay,  a.  sand,  3.  loam,  4.  chalk,  5.  peat,  they  are  all  to' 
be  found  in  large  districts,  under  many  variations.  Harsh, 
chur&h,  tenacious,  infertile  days.  Sands  poor  and  of 
admirable  fertility.  Loams  of  every  possible  description,: 
and  some  that  rival  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  calcareous 
class  in  chalk,  limestone,  and  gypsum.  Peat  of  many 
•orts,  from  a  wretched  thin  covering  of  bad  sands,  to  the 
deep  txeasuresof  jionderoosbog. 

On  entering  the  county  from  Wisbeach  to  Long  Sut^ 
ton,  every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  richness  of  the 
anil.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  tracts  I  have  seen — z,  brown 
dark  loam  of  admirable  texture.  The  district  continues, 
with  some  variation  of  peat  near  Spalding,  quite  to  the 
sea  at  Freestone,  beyond  Boston. 

I  n  boring  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  at  Boston  twenty- 
seven  feet  deep,  they  came  very  soon  to  a  stratum  of 
blue  mari,  colour  of  Westtnoreland  slate,  which  conti- 
nued for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  with  ex- 
ceptions only  of  a  few  inches,  amounting  to  not  more, 
in  the  whole,  than  three  feet. 

Mr.  Cartwright  found  atWintringham,  and  also  at  Great 
Cotes  near  Grimsby,  the  warp  land  equally  calcareous^ 
Proportion  calcar.  io6|  parts  to  11  of  •  In  the  hilly  paru 
at  Wintringham,  limestone  206  calcar.  to  11  of  soil* 
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The  Great  Cotes  38^  calcar.  to  2oi|  of  soil,  and  also 
40^  to  I99i*  Query  if  this  soil  does  not  extend  all  along 
the  low  land  on  tfie  coast  ? 

At  Scot  Willou^by,  Osbornby,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Folkingham,  there  are  three  soils ;  strong  clay ,  on 
a  mortary  bottom,  stiff  and  churlidi,  difficult  to  work. 
A  cruchj  loam  on  stone»  dirty  in  winter ;  call  it  watery 
treech,  because  wet,  lames  sheep  by  feeding  turnips  on 
it.    Rich  haxel  loam. 

At  Kirkby  near  Sieaford  there  is  a  traa  of  beautiful  pas- 
ture land,  dry  enough  for  sheep,  and  rich  enough  for  bul* 
locks;  Mr.  Fisher's  eligible  farm  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  tract  of  reddish  sand 
(by  the  way  that  colour  is  always  a  good  sign)  at  Belton, 
and  which  holds  for  sereral  miles  along  the  vale  to  Nor- 
ounton,  &c  i  it  is  very  deep  at  Belton,  and  gives  vast  crops 
of  oats  \  fine  turnips,  and  large  trees,  beech,  lime,  ash, 
&c.  Most  profitable  land  for  the  alternate  husbandry 
of  grass  and  arable,  as  managed  in  Lord  Brownlow's  park. 

The  reddish  sands  upon  the  heath,  open  field,  arable  at 
Blankney  are  excellent  for  barley ;  and  exttHfid  too  far  into 
tracts  under  rabbits^-not  equally  good,  but  too  good  for 
that  application. 

The  heath  new  indosures  north  of  Lincoln,  to  and 
about  Hackthomc,  are  on  limestone* 

In  a  ride  with  Mr.  Harrisson  from  Norton  Place,  go- 
ing by  the  Roman  road,  and  returning  by  the  Cliff,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  a  distance,  a  great  tract  of 
country,  from  the  Wolds  on  one  side,  to  the  Notting* 
bamshire  rising  grounds  on  the  other,  and  of  having  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  country  explained  to  me.  The  variations  of 
soil  are  nearly  all  longitudinal  in  the  direaion  of  north 
and  south.  The  Heath,  now  all  inclosed,  is  a  tract  of  high 
country,  a  sort  of  back  bone  to  the  whole,  in  which  the 
soil  is  a  good  sandy  loam,  but  with  clay  enough  in  it  to 
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be  slippery  with  wet,  and  tenadous  under  inA  manage- 
ment ;  but  excellent  turnip  and  barley  .Uuid»  on  a  bed  of. 
limestone,  at  various  depths,  from  six  inches  to  several 
feet,  commonly  nine  inches  to  eighteen.  This  hill  slopes 
sharply  to  the  west ;  the  declivity  of  the  same  nature,  but. 
genmlly  good ;  and  this  extends  some  distance  in  the  flat 
▼ale,  for  the  first  line  of  villages  (built  also  as  the  soil  lies,. 
in  along^dinal  direction  north  and  south) ;  the  soil  is  rich 
loam,  containing  much  pasmrage.  Beyond  this  tract  there 
b  a  line  of  strong  wet  clay,  harsh,  difficult,  unprofitable 
land,  which  no  art  has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  convert 
to  good  permanent  grass,  and  will  demand  a  man's  Ufe  to 
do  it.  Beyond  this  comes  the  immediate  line  of  the 
Trent,  which,  like  the  borders  of  most  rivers,  that  pass  a 
flat  country,  is  a  very  rich  warp  loam  of  various  descrip- 
tion. Returning  to  the  Heath  hill,  and  looking  eastward, 
there  is  no  cliff,  but  the  country  slopes  gradually  into  a 
vale,  of  soils  too  various  for  description,  but  not  good  in  its 
general  feature.  Half  way  to  the  Wolds,  but  in  a  line 
not  r^lar,  there  is  a  rising  tract  of  good  land,  that  is 
narrow,  on  which  the  villages  are  built,  this  sinks  again 
into  another  part  of  the  various  soiled  vale  to  the  Wolds. 
Thus  forming,  between  the  Heath  and  the  Wolds,  first 
the  narrow  ridge  on  which  the  villages  are  built,  let  at 
about  sixteen  shillings.  Then  the  Ancholm  flat  at  four- 
teen shillings.  The  ridg?  of  pasture  at  sixteen  shillings. 
A  flat  of  moor  very  bad ;  and  then  the  Wolds. 

About  Gainsborough  there  is  the  same  disposition  ob- 
served in  the  Cfmntxj,  for  the  soils  to  be  found  in  north 
and  south.loi^tudinal  direction.  Between  Gainsborough 
and  Newark,  for  twenty-five  miles,  all  is  sand,  with  a 
flat  marsh  tract  on  the  river,  sometime  very  narrow  in- 
deed ;  whereas  on  the  Nottinghamshire  side,  it  spreads 
into  wide  conmions.  This  is  the  case  at  Knaith*  Be<^ 
hind  the  sand,  which  is  good  and  in  tillage,  is  a  tract  of 
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cold  wet  clay.    At  Muhm  d<t  mid  iarttj  ncb»  and  le»' 
at  thirt/  shflUng^. 

The  soil  of  the  isle  of  Alholm  is  among  the.  finest  in 
England ;  they  have  black  sandy  loains  ;  they  have  wirp 
land  (  they  have  brown  sands ;  and  they  hove  Kich  loans, 
soapy  and  tenacious  ;  the  under  stratutti  at  Haxey,  Belton, 
ice.  is,  in  many  places,  an  imperfect  piaster  stone. 

The  space  from  Tilby  to  Scunthorp,  feur  miles  long, 
north  and  south,  and  three  miles  bitMd,  east  and  west, 
chiefly  light  sand ;  but  producing  good  turnips,  barley, 
and  rye.  From  Scunthorp  to  Messingham,  part  sand, 
part  cold  clay,  and  much  open  field,  Winterton,  good 
channelly  loam,  on  a  limestone  substratum ;  Wintring- 
ham,  very  rich  ;  Alkborough,  mixed  sand ;  Halton, 
good  arable ;  Roxby,  part  sand,  good  barley,  and  turnip, 
and  some  wheat ;  Coilby,  good  wheat  and  beans,  excel- 
lent loam.  These  form  the  nook  south  of  the  Humber. 
Under  the  whole  country,  generally  speaking,  stone  is  to 
be  found  at  various  depths.    No  plaster. 

But  the  finest  estate  I  have  seen  of  some  time  for  sml, 
is  the  lordship  of  Wintringham  ;  it  consists  of  three  de« 
scriptions  of  land  ;  marsh,  called  here  warp  znd grave; 
strong  loam  under  the  bean  husbandry ;  and  dry  loam  for 
turnips.  All  three  are  excellent.  The  marsh  is  a  tract  of 
alluvion  of  the  Humber,  deposited  to  the  depth  of  six  feet, 
and  apparently  as  good  at  bottom  as  at  top.  The  bean 
land  is  not  a  strong  loam  ;  but  a  friable  sandy  loam,  with 
clay  enough  in  it  to  give  it  rather  too  adhesive  a  tenacity 
for  turnips.  The  turnip  land  is  a  reddish^  friable,  rich 
loam,  dry,  but  putrid ;  a  finer  soil  can  scarcely  be  seen, 
adapted  to  every  crop  that  could  be  put  into  it. 

Various  good  soils  through  Whitton  and  Halton. 

Barton  field,  of  6000  acres,  is  a  good  turnip  dry  loam, 
on  chalk  of  various  depths,  dry  at  bottom,  yet  moivt 
•noog^  on  the  surface  from  texture  to  fit  it  for  all 
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commoA  crops,  and  does  Well  both  for  satnfoin,  and 
wheat. 

It  woiild  be  loss  of  time  to  attempt  many  distinctions  in 
the  soils  of  the  great  tract  of  the  Wolds  ;  all  I  saw  or  heard 
cS  is»  a  sandy  loam»  on  a  chalk  bottom  ;  the  quality  very 
various,  from  poor  sand,  producing  heath,  feriea  vulgaris  J 
to  rich,  deepi  fertile  loams,  that  yield  capital  crops  of  bar- 
ley and  wheat,  and  some  even  beans. 

Between  theboundaiy  6f  the  Wolds,  (see  the  Map)  and 
the  sea,  there  is  the  tract  called  the  Marsh  and  Middle 
Mia^  i  the  former  is  a  rich  tract  of  salt  marsh,  the  soil 
therefore  well  known  ;  the  latter  is  a  line  of  strong  soil, 
called  thi  Chfs^  and  it  is  stiff;  but  from  Belesby  towards 
Grimsby  consists  of  a  strong  brown  loam,  much  superior 
to  a  real  clay. 

To  the  west  of  Castor  there  is  a  bad  moor  for  some 
miles  extent,  which  was  reported  to  me  to' be  so  bad  as 
not  to  be  worth  cultivating ;  but  on  examining  it  I  found 
it  miserably  pared  for  fuel :  it  is  not  good  ;  but- would  pay 
well  for  inclosing  and  cultivating.  It  belongs  to  Sereby, 
Grasby,  Clixby,  Audleby,  Hundon,  and  Castor ;  the  soil 
is  a  peaty  sand,  on  a  hungry  reddish  sand  stone. 

Going  from  Brocklesby  to  Cadney,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  from  a  contrary  point  of  high  lands,  that 
series  of  ridges  of  country,  running  longitudinally  north 
and  south,  which  I  viewed  from  the  Heath  at  Norton 
Place,  and  found  Mr.  Harrisson's  observations  confirmed. 
The  line  of  pasture  at  Cadney,  &c.  is  here  rushy  and 
rough,  and  lets  at  not  more  than  fifteen  shillings.  The  soil 
isstrongi.and  almost  impassable  in  winter,  as  a  clergyman 
found,  who,  as  the  tale  goes,  leapt  all  the  hedges  to  pass 
to  church  by  the  fields,  and,  being  stopped  by  the  occu- 
pier, was  forced  to  box  and  thrash  a  farmer,  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  to  pass  for  the  future. 

There,  is  some  very  rich  pasture  in  front  of  the  new 
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parsonage  at  Bigby,  a  very  deep,  reddish,  brown,  strong 
loam*    The  verdure  luxuriant^ 

At  Belesby  the  soil  changes  from  dry  wold  Dind  to 
stronger  and  richer,  and  soon,  in  descending,  becomes 
clay ;  it  is  chiefly  pasture  ;  but  every  one  has  some  arable. 

In  digging  Grimsby  haven,  they  cut  twenty  feet  deep 
in  a  bed  of  stiff,  blue,  clayey  warp,  with  many  micaceous 
particles. 

In  that  pan  of  the  Marsh  district,  which  I  viewed  at 
Humberstone,  and  to  Tetney,  the  soil  is  a  strong,  fertile, 
clayey  loam,  but  with  much  sand  in  it  and  mica ;  which 
looks  as  if  the  whole  had  been  once  an  alluvion  of  the 
sea,  resembling  an  argillaceous  warp— no  sand,  no  gravel, 
no  chalk,  no  rock  ^  with  rain  it  is  greasy,  and  with  succes- 
sive sunshine,  hardens  into  brick.  Nearly  the  same  quali- 
ty of  land,  but,  with  slight  variations,  holds  all*  the  way 
thence  till  the  hilly  lands  near  to  Louth. 

The  wold  land  about  Louth,  to  the  west  and  south  west, 
is  good,  very  generally  a  dry,  friable,  loamy  sand,  on  a 
flinty  loam,  and  under  that,  chalk  every  where ;  this  is  the 
soil  on  the  warrens  between  Gayton  and  Tatbwell,  which 
I  passed,  and  I  was  much  hurt  at  seeing  such  land  so  ap* 
plied.  I  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Clough  on  seeing  it ;  he  replied, 
Ob  !  ii  isg9ddf$r  nothing  hui  rahhiis^what  would  you  Jo  with 
such  poor  land  two  or  three  miUs from  the  farms  f  When  men 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  see  rabbits  on  such  desartt , 
and  heard  only  that  they  are  good  for  nothing  else,  they 
come  to  think  with  their  neighbours,  let  the  absurdity  be 
what  it  nuiy.  But  here  are  no  leases,  and  therefore  can 
be  few  or  no  eflfective  improvements.  These  silver  grey 
rabbits  answered  better  when  their  skins  sold  high.  The 
friable  surface  loam  is  various.  There  is  much  excellent, 
and  also  some  rich  pasture  and  upland  meadow  on  it,  and 
of  all  degrees  of  quality  ;  and,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills» 
great  spaces  covered  with  rushes,  from  springs,  but  not 
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a  dnunifig  idest,  except  of  paltry  grips  that  are  all  vain« 
But  to  drain  well  demands  leases. 

From  Louth  to  Saltfleet,  Sutton,  and  then  to  Alford 
and  Spilsby,  a  considerable  tract  of  the  Marsh  and  Middle 
Marsh  is  viewed.  The  soil  of  the  Marsh  is  rich,  adhesive, 
marine  clay  andjoam ;  and  the  Middle  Marsh  resembles 
it ;  but  is  of  inferior  fertility,  much  in  open  arable  fields 
detestably  managed :  fertility  very  great,  indeed,  on  the 
Marsh,  as  is  noted  under  the  article  Grass  Lands* 

From  Spilsby  to  Boothby,  in  the  Middle  Marsh,  much 
excellent  soil ;  and,  in  the  vale  of  Partney,  the  broken 
banks  of  the  river  make  a  rich  and  deep  display  of  a  fijie 
mellow  reddish  loam,  apparently  an  alluvion  of  the  river* 
Towards  Boothby  there  are  lanes  which  have  a  tendency 
to  mo9k  and  Alaiher, 

The  hundred  of  Skirbeck  is  in  general  extremely  va*- 
rious ;  in  the  part  near  Boston,  and  some  others,  the  sur- 
face is  a  rich  loam,  upon  clay  first  to  some  depth,  and  then 
the  silt,  which  is  found  at  a  certain  level  in  general ;  this 
rilt  is  a  porous  sea  sand,  which  has  been  deposited  ages 
.  ago,  becomes  firm  with  rain,  but  is  not  fertile ;  near  the 
sea  there  is  a  thin  covering  upon  clay,  and  Mr.  Lintoa 
has  observed,  that  by  ploughing  into  it  no  damage  has  been 
sustained  ;  however,  it  is  a  general  observation,  that  the 
soil  is  best  where  there  is  none 'near  it.  Near  the  fen 
there  is  an  infertile  very  stiff  blue  clay  upon  the  surface  ; 
grass  almost  always  mown :  the  very  richest  pastures  are 
a  black  mould,  or  mass  of  vegetable  particles* 

The  sandy  soil,  which  prevails  from  Spilsby  to  ReeveAy , 
extends  very  much  in  the  following  parishes ;  Tattershaly 
Tattenshal,Thorpe,  Kirkby ,  Roughton,Conjngsby  ,Tum- 
by,Tofthill,  part  of  Mareham  and  Reevesby,  East  Kirkby, 
Hagnaby ;  much  in  East  and  West  Keal ;  Spilsby,  Haul- 
tpn^  HighTointon,  Partney,  Hundleby,  part  of  Lang* 
tosk,  aU'Aiigarbyy  Harrington,  part  of  Agwortldnghamf 
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Somersby,  Enderby,  Salmoiiby,  Ashby  PuerOnnfi ;  part 
of  Greetham ;  part  of  Tetford,  Belsford,  GouUbyy  As- 
garby,  Scamblesbyi  Stennigate^  Haintoiiy  Wniinghain» 
and  the  Raisins,  Market  Raisin  all  sand.  The  other  soils 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rcevcsby  are  white  marl  or  blue  clay, 
the  latter  of  which  makes  the  best  pasture.  The  fen  lands 
consist  of  a  heavy,  deep,  sapdy  loam,  which  makes  very 
rich  breeding  pasture  for  sheep,  but  not  for  feeding; 
another  part  of  a  rich  soapy  blue  clay,  and  another  of 
black  peat,  consisting  of  decayed  vegetables,  and  when 
drained,  is  deemed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  of  ail  others 
proportioned  to  rent  the  best  for  arable* 

The  tract  of  Wold  north  of  Louth,  by  Elkington, 
Ormsby,  Wyham,  Binbrook,  Swinop,  Thoresby,  &c« 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  excellent  soil,  all  calcare^ 
ous,  friable,  sandy  loams' on  a  chalk  bottom,  dry  enough 
to  feed  turnips  where  they  grow,  and  much  good  enough 
tor  wheat.  The  red  chalks  are  particularly  good,  being 
almost  without  exception  excellent  for  turnips  and  bar- 
ley. At  Thoresby  Warren  the  vales  are  red,  and  nettles 
are  among  the  spontaneous  growth.  Nettles  and  rabbits 
together! ! 

Very  good  loamy  land  from  Hainton  to  Lincoln,  of 
various  qualities. 

About  Claypool  the  soil  is  very  strong  and  excellent ;  a 
fat  clay,  but  subject  much'of  it  to  floods :  fine  bean  land^ 
and  does  some  very  well  for  seeds,  but  they  soon  wear 
out  on  the  inferior  lands ;  the  better  fields  run  well  to 
white  clover ;  and  Mr.  Hebb  gave  me  an  instance  of  a 
seedsman  sowing  very  ill,  and  not  joining  his  casts,  yet 
in  three  years  no  distinction,  all  run  equally  to  white 
clover. 

Five  or  six  miles  round  Grunsthorn,  at  Grimsduyrpe, 
Tromestead,  Edenham,  Swayfield,  Bytham,  Witham,  Arc. 
the  soil  is  sandt  creech,  or  clay ;  the  creech  the  best  for 
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aral^le  $  the  st^A  wWtisJi,  pr  IJght  rcd^  ,iqrffc  of  |K^€.<day 
gQod»  niuch  of  1$,  xroldi  iviet,  ai]4.  poor. 

There  is  &n  below  BoMrn  an^  Mftrtoo,  ¥rb^  jojiy 
the  great  tract  to  the  Isle  ^i^d  tp  B^stOBf 

Sect.  5. — fTafer. 

Itf  the  low  district)  the  water  is  almost  every  wberf 

brackish. 

■ 

At  Horbling  there  are  very  fine  springs  of  wat^r ;  and 
at  Billingborough,  Mr.  Fydel  of  Boston  sends  his  cart 
seventeen  miles  for  this  water. 

On  the  Heath  to  the  north  of  Splttal,  there  are  brooks 
almost  in  every  valley. 

At  Haxey,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  the  w^ter  is  uncom- 
monly ha^rd,  impossible  to  wash  with.;  misled  with  milk. 
It  tnrns  it  in  boiling  to  a  curd ;  the  under-stratum  an  im- 
perfect gypseous  stoiK-  They  have  here  ^nd  there  wells 
of  better  water. 

Upon  the  Wolds  near  Brocklesby  they  make  artificial 
ponds  for  their  sheep ;  by  a  layer  of  clay  of  six  inches^ 
well  beaten  and  trodden  by  sheep,  &c.  and  then  covered 
with  flints,  to  k^^p  the  feet  of  cattle  from  pieroi  ng  the  day. 

In  the  parishes  of  T^tney,  Fulstow,  and  that  vicinity, 
blow- wells,  which  are  deep  flowing  pits  of  clear  water« 
which  flow  in  considerable- streams ;  the  depth  said  to  be 
unfathomable  ;  but  Sir  Joseph  Banks  found  the  bottom 
without  difiiculty  at  thirty  feet.  The  same  thing  as  at 
Bourne,  where  a  spring  turns  a  mill  almost  as  soon  as  out 
of  the  earth,  nfcar  the  fiat  country,  and  from  the  chalk 
hills. 

There  are  sometimes  in  very  dry  seasons  a  want  of  water 
in  the  rich  marshes  of  Skirbeck  hundred,  and  about  Bos- 
ton ;  no  springs  or  ponds  are  made  for  cattle  which  will 
fail :  the  sock  or  soak  among  the  silt  is  sometimes  brackish. 
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In  the  jondy  parishes  that  reach  from  Spilsby  to  Tat« 
tershSd  theie  is  cveiy  where  plenty  of  water,  which 
breaks  out  of  the  hills  in  springs,  and  if  not  cut  off,  find 
their  way  into  the  fens  below. 

Mr.  Loft,  at  Marsh  Chapel,  bored  for  water,  and  with 
great  success :  it  yields  a  constant  stream  from  the  depth  of 
above  loo  feet ;  runs  equally  every  year,  and  in  all  seasons, 
enough  for  loo  head  of  cattle ;  but  it  is  apt  to  silt  up:  to 
prevent  which  he  tried  a  tin  pipe,  but  it  rusted  and 
spoiled :  has  since  put  down  a  copper  one  to  the  depth  of 
eighty-one  feet. 

There  is  at  Louth  a  spring,  ^hich  always  runs  in  sum* 
mer,  and  never  in  winter. 

At  Binbrook  I  remarked  several  very  powerful  springs; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allington  shewed  me,  at  Srainton,  some 
other  beautiful  ones.  These  all  run  intothe  sea  nearTetney ; 
and  I  conclude  that  hereabout  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
Wolds,  for  afterwards  going  from  Kirmond  to  Tealby,  I 
found  ihe  streams  running  to  the  west. 

The  navigation  of  the  county  is  treated  of  under  ano- 
ther head,  where  the  Trent  will  be  mentioned. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  other  rivers  which  demand 
particular  attention,  unless  it  be  the  circumstance,  that 
the  whole  course  of  the  Witham  from  die  spring  to  the 
lea  is  within  the  county. 
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CHAPTER  JL 

PROPERTY. 

IN  respect  of  property,  I  know  nothing  more. singular 
respecting  it,  than  its  great  division  in  the  isle  of  Axholm. 
In  most  of  the  towns  there,  for  it  is  not  quite  general, 
there  is  much  resemblance  of  some  rich  parts  of  France 
and  Flanders.  The  inhs^bitants  are  collected  in  villages 
and  hamlets;  and  almost  every  housf;  you  see,  except 
very  poor  cottages  on  the  borders  of  commons,  is  inhabit- 
ed by  a  farmer,  the  proprietor  of  his  farm,  of  from  four 
or  five,  and  even  fewer,  to  twenty,  forty,  and  more  acres, 
scattered  about  the  open  fields,  and  cultivated  with  all 
that  miiiutiaB  of  care  and  anxiety,  by  the  hands  of  the 
family,  which  are  found  abroad,  in  the  countries  men- 
tioned. They  are  very  poor,  respecting  money,  but 
very  happy  rejecting  their  mode,  of  existence.  Con- 
trivance^  mutual  assistance,  by  barter  and  hire,  enable 
them  to  manage  these  little ,  farmSs  though  they  break  all 
the  rules  of  rural  proportion.-  A  man  will  keep  a  pair 
of  horses  that  has  but  three  or  four  acres,  by  means  of 
vast  conmions,  and  working  for  hire. 

The  indosure  of  those  commons  will  lessen  their  nunv- 
bers,  and  vastly  increase  the  quantity  of  products  at  mar- 
ket. Their  cultivated  land  being  of  uncommon  fertility, 
a  farm  of  twenty  acres  supports  a  family  very  well,  as 
they  have,  generally  speaking,  no  fallows^  but  an  endless 
succession  of  corn,  potatoes,  hesip,  flax^.b^ans,  &c»  They 
do  nearly  all  their  wprk  thems^lve$ ;  ahd  bre  passionately 
fond  of  buying  a  bit  of  land,  .Thoiigll  I  have  said  they 
ace  happy,  yet  I  should  note  tbatj^  was  remarked  to  me, 
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that  the  little  proprietors  work  like  Negroes,  and  do  not 
live  so  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  poor-house ;  but  all 
is  made  amends  for  by  possessing  land. 

In  the  angle  of  country  in  the  north-west  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  land  is  possessed  by  half  a  dozen  persons.  The 
coast  from  Ferraby  Sluice  to  Gun-house  inclusive,  near- 
ly all  belongs  to  Lord  Carrington,  Sir  John  Sheffield^ 
and  Mr.  Goulton. 

Sect,  i — Estates ^  and  their  Management, 

In  this  immense  county  there  are  found,  as  in  all  such 
extensive  districts,  estates  of  every  size :  my  list,  without 
pretending  to  correctness,  contains  one  of  ^25,000.  a 
year  ;  one  of  £  14,000. ;  one  of  £  11,000. ;  six  of 
j^  10,000.;  one  of  ^Sooo.;  one  of  71500.;  two  of 
£  7000. ;  one  of  6000. ;  one  of  £  4,500. ;  one  of  £4000.  \ 
seven  of  ^  3000. ;  five  of  ^  2,500. ;  one  of^  2,100. ;  six 
of  £  2,000. :  but  from  the  situation  of  these  properties, 
not  spreading  into  some  large  districts,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  catalogue  is  very  incomplete  ;  that  it  must 
be  incorrect,  the  nature  of  such  inquiries  insures  to  a  cer- 
tain degree. 

Upon  inclosing  Kirton,  it  was  found  there  were  146 
proprietors  in  5000  acres,  two  of  them  possessing  1500 
acres. 

On  the  inclosure  of  Barton  there  were  above  120  pro- 
prietors. About  a  third  of  the  parish  possessed  by  the 
two  Mr.  Graybums.  Some  owners  have  one  to  three 
hundred  a  year ;  and  abundance  of  small  proprietors, 
ihcfltfdves  the  occupiers. 

Lord  Yarborough's  property  is  very  extensive  around 
Brocklesby ;  he  has  the  lordships  of  Brocklesby,  Im* 
mingham,  if  ayborough,  Great  and  Little  Limber,  Audle- 
by,  Caybum,  Swallow,  Kerrington,  Croxton,  and  Mel- 
ton^  all  coDtiguopty  besides  abundance  more  scattered. 
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Laceby  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  the 
county ;  containing  a  great  number  of  very  well  built 
houses,  v^ith  much  air  of  comfort,  and  several  of  a  more 
considerable  appearance,  and  being  on  a  slope  of  country, 
and  very  well  wooded,  with  a  tine  clear  stream  through 
it,  the  aspect  is  On  the  whole  very  pleasing :  I  inquired 
the  cause,  and  found  it  inhabited  by  freeholders ;  each 
man  lives  on  his  own.     , 

At  Wintringham,  Lord  Carrington  has  a  m;m  em* 
ployed,  whose  only  business  is  to  be  constantly  walking 
over  every  part  of  the  estate  in  succession,  in  order  to  see 
if  the  fences  are  in  order  :  if  a  post  or  a  rail  is  wanting, 
and  the  quick  exposed ;  he  gives  notice  to  the  farmer,  and 
attends  again  to  see  if  the  neglect  is  remedied.  This, 
upon  a  tract  of  land  large  enough  to  bear  the  expence,  is 
an  excellent  system. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  property  in  Lincoln- 
shire that  pleased  me  more  than  to  find  on  the  Wolds, 
and  especially  about  Louth,  men  possessed  of  estates  of 
three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  or  seven  hundred  a  year,  and 
yet  remaining  farmers,  occupying  other  farms  hired,  and 
some  of  them  living  merely  on  their  own,  but  keeping 
entirely  to  the  manners  and  the  appearance  of  farmers  ; 
<:onsequentIy  thriving,  independent,  and  wealthy,  and  in 
consequence  of  all,  as  happy  as  their  personal  merit,  their 
moral  virtue,  and  dependance  on,  and  attention  to,  their 
religious  duties  permit  them  to  be.  Such  a  spectacle  is 
not  only  pleasing  to  an  individual,  but  highly  beneficial 
to  the  conmiunity  ;  such  men  are  able  to  cultivate  their 
land  well,  and  to  make  exertions  not  in  the  power  of 
weaker  efforts  ;  and  would  do  much  more  if  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  county  to  give  leases ;  but  unfortunately  it 
is  not."^ 

In  the  vicinity  of  Reevesby  freeholds,  in  Sir  Joseph 
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Biinks*s  time,  have  upon  the  whole  diminished  ;  but  in 
South  Holland  it  is  said  that  they  have  increased  much. 

A  fifth  4)art  of  all  this  neighbourhood  is  small  freeholds, 
but  in  the  Fen  parishes  half  are  so. 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  property  is  very  much  di- 
vided, and  freeholds  numerous.  In  the  parish  of  Fries- 
ton,  containing  above  3000  acres,  there  is  not  one  plot  of 
more  than  48  acres  together,  belonging  to  one  person ; 
some  late  purchases  have  raised  it  to  60  acres. 

In  the  management  of  a  great  estate,  I  remarked  a  cir- 
cumstance at  Reevesby,  the  use  of  which  I  experienced  in 
a  multitude  of  instances.  The  liberality  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  opened  every  document  for  my  inspection  ;  and 
admiring  the  singular  facility  with  which  he  laid  his  hand 
on  papers,  whatever  the  subject  might  be,  I  could  not 
but  remark  the  method  that  proved  of  such  sovereign  ef- 
ficacy to  prevent  confusion.  His  office,  of  two  rooins,  is 
contained  in  the  space  of  thirty  feet  by  sixteen  ;  there  is 
a  brick  partition  between,  with  an  iron  plated  door,  so 
that  the  room,  in  which  a  fire  is  always  burning,  might 
be  burnt  down  without  affecting  the  inner  one ;  where  he 
has  156  drawers  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  conveyance, 
the  inside  being  thirteen  inches  wide  by  ten  broad,  and 
five  and  a  half  deep,  all  numbered.  There  is  a  catalogue 
of  names  and  subjects,  and  a  list  of  every  paper  in  every 
drawer;  so  that  whether  the  inquiry  concerned  a  man,  or 
a  drainage,  or  an  inclosure,  or  a  farm,  or  a  wood,  the 
request  was  scarcely  named  before  a  mass  of  information 
was  in  a  moitaent  before  me.  Fixed  tables  are  before  the 
windows  (to  the  south),  on  which  to  spread  maps,  plans, 
ice.  commodiously,  and  these  labelled,  are  arranged 
against  the  wall.  The  first  room  contains  desks, 
tables,  and  bookcase,  with  measures,  levels,  &c.  and  a 
wooden  case,  which  when  open  forms  a  bookcase,  and 
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joining  in  the  centre  by  hinges,  when^closed  forms  a 
package  ready  for  a  carrier's  waggon,  containing  forty 
folio  paper  cases  in  the  form  of  books  ;  a  repository  of 
such  papers  as  are  wanted  equally  in  town  and  country. 
Such  an  apartment,  and  such  an  apparatus,  must  be  of  in- 
comparable use  in  the  management  of  any  great  estate : 
or,  indeed,  of  any  considerable  business. 

Sect.  2. — Tenures* 

At  Ferraby,  Sir  John  Nelthorpe  has  a  right  to  turn  in 
horses  on  the  common  meadows  saved  for  hay ;  and  it  is 
preserved  to  the  present  time. 

At  Thong  Castor,  at  Whitsuntide,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
has  a  right  to  whip  the  parson  in  his  pulpit.  I  was  told 
of  this  strange  tenure,  but  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth 

of  it. 

Tenures  in  this  country  are  much  copyhold  in  the 
low  country,  but  not  much  in  the.  higher  land ;  and 
a  considerable  quantity  in  church-leases ;  let  some  for 
three  lives^  and  others  for  twenty-one  years,  renewable 
cveiy  seven ;  and  many  Crown  lands  let  for  years. 

Lord  Exeter  has  property  oii  the  Lincoln  side  of  Stam- 
ford,  that  seems  held  by  some  tenure  of  ancient  custom 
among  the  farmers,  resembling  the  ruudale  of  Ireland. 
The  tenants  divide  and  plough  up  the  commons,  and  then 
lay  them  down  to  become  common  again  ;  and  shift  the 
open  fields  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
man  has  the  satne  land  two  years  together ;  which  has 
made  such  confusion,  that  were  it  not  for  ancient  surveys 
it  would  now  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  property. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
BUILDINGS. 

Sect*  %•— Stats  aff^d  Houses  of  Proprittori. 

THIS  is  a  subject  of  considerable  consequence :  to  meq 
of  small  fortune  who  are  undec  the  necessity  of  building ; 
to  contrive  a  house  that  shall  be  convenient,  well  adapted 
to  the  mode  of  living  of  the  proprietor,  and  capable  of 
being  executed  at  as  moderate  an  expence  as  may  be,  is 
an  object  worthy  of  attention.  In  such  an  inquiry  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  a  hasty  survey,  than  to  omit 
no  opportunity  of  noting  the  practices  which  seem  effec- 
tive, and  may  not  be  generally  known  ;  such  scattered 
remarks,  when  the  whole  kingdom  is  reported,  may  pro-^ 
fcably  afford  much  useful  intelligence. 

Observing  at  Brothertoft,  that  Mr.  Cartwright's  stucco 
was  remarkably  hard,  and  not  discoloured,  I  inquired 
the  process  ;  he  favoured  me  with  the  following  very  in- 
teresting particulars. 

He  Materials  used,  and  tie  mode  tf  pi:eparation^  in  making 
and  applying  the  Stucco^  with  which  (he  house  at  Br^ 
thertoftfarm  is  fronted. 

'<  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  stucco  for  ceilings,  which  is 
not  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  which  is  required  to  be 
elastic,  that  it  may  not  crack  with  the  vibration  of  the 
floor  above,  is  properly  made  with  effete  lime,  in  which 
the  cementing  principle  is  become  weak.  It  is  appre- 
hended also,  ihat  the  workmen,  not  making  the  neces- 
sary distinctions,  have  been  accustomed  to  carry  into 
practice  the  same  mode  of  making  their  stucco  for  the 
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walls  of  rooms,  staircases,  &c.  where  it  should  seem  a 
strong  cement  would  be  preferable  to  a  weak  one ;  and 
in  general  carried  away  by  the  notion  of  its  being  neces- 
sary to  have  stucco  elastic^  and  fough,  instead  of  perfectly 
hard,  and  consequently  brittle  like  stone  ;  they  have  even 
for  the  most  part  prepared  stuccos  for  the  outsides  of 
houses  on  the  same  principle  as  for  ceilings,  Mr*  Cart- 
wright  thinking  this  a  gross  error,  and  that  an  external 
stucco  ought,  if  possible,  to  have  all  the  properties  of  the 
hardest  stone,  determined  to  proceed  accordingly. 

Agreeing  with  Anderson  respecting  the  properties  of  lime 
as  a  cement,*  Mr.  Cartwright  imagined  the  whole  busi- 
ness to  lie  in  the  purity  of  the  lime  and  the  sand,  in  the 
lime  being  as  fresh  from  the  kiln  as  possib^ei  in  the  pro- 
portions adopted  in  the  mixture,  and  in  the  care  observed 
in  forming  it ;  and  he  therefore  proceeded  ^s  follows  : 

1.  River  sand  was  obtained,  of  which  the  stony  par- 
ti^es  in  general  were  about  half  the  sixe  q(  white  clover 
seed;t  some  of  them  larger.  After  using  a  common 
bricklayer's  riddle  to  cl^r  the  sand  of  gross  impurities,  it 
was  well  washed  in  six  successive  waters  ;  putting  into 
the  tub  at  a  time  a  small  quantity  of  sand  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water.  This  number  of  washings  perfectly  freed 
the  sand  from  all  earthy  particles,  so  that  it  would  not 
soil  a  white  handfcerchief ;  which  is  the  point  to  be  se- 
cured, whether  it  require  less  washing  or  more. 

2.  The  lime  came  from  Warmsworth,  near  Doncaster, 
as  fresh  from  the  kiln  as  the  length  of  the  navigation 
would  admit.  In  slacking  it,  no  more  water  was  used 
than  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  the 
operation  was  performed  on  a  clean  flag  pavement  laid 

*  See  his  Essays  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,  Vol.  I.  Es- 
say on  Quicklime, 

f  It  is  not  imagined  the  size  of  the  sand  is  material,  except  it  be 
iq  an  extreme  either  way.  The  reasons  for  avoiding  extremes  in  this 
{articular  will  be  seen  in  what  respects  the  mixing  tlie  materials. 
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on  purpose.    Without  waiting  for  the  whole  being  pul*' 
verizedy  the  fine  part  was  separated  by  a  fine  riddle  from 
the  coarse.    The  fine  part  was  again  immediately  passed 
through  the  finest  sieve  used  for  dressing  flour  for  French 
rolls,  pastry,  &c. 

3.  The  materials  being  thus  purified^  and  in  readiness, 
they  were  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  six  parts  of  sand 
to  one  of  lime,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  make  the 
mixture  as  intimate  as  possible  before  any  water  was  put 
to  it.  Lime-water  was  then  put  to  it  in  very  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  working  the  sand  and  lime  together  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  without  sparing  labour.  This 
operation  was  also  performed  on  a  clean  flag  pavement, 
and  a  spade  used  in  preference  to  the  common  wooden 
beater.  The  action  of  the  spade  was  much  the  same  as 
applied  by  the  bricklayer's  labourer,  when  preparing 
mortar  for  immediate  use;  but  of  course  in  preparing 
this  cement,  abundantly  more  pains  were  bestowed  upon 
the  operation. 

It  being  the  intention  of  this  operation,  first  to  bring 
particles  of  the  water  into  contact  with  every  particle  of 
the  lime,  now  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  and 
then  to  spread  this  moistened  lime  over  every  face  and 
every  angle  of  each  particle  of  stone  of  which  the  sand 
is  composed  ;  it  is  evident  that  too  much  nicety  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  that  the  labour  ought  not  to  cease 
until  the  end  be  obtained.  As  in  the  water  there  is  no 
cementing  principle,  there  ought  to  be  no  more  used  than 
sufficient  for  moistening  all  the  particles  of  the  lime* 
And  as,  in  this  moistened  state,  it  is  the  property  of  caus- 
tic lime,  coming  in  contact  with  flints  and  other  stony 
particles,  to  crystallize,  with  a  powerful  adhesion  to  such 
particles,  it  should,  seem  that  the  quantity  of  such  moist- 
ened lime  should  only  be  sufficient  for  merely  filling  up 
the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  sand. 
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Hence  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  stucco  here  psrticu. 
larly  spoken  of  might  eVen  have  been  improved  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  sand  than  was  used ;  although  indeed 
it  is  apparently  perfect  in  a  very  high  degree.  But  the 
proportion  of  sand  should  ever  be  regulated  by  the  qua- 
lity  of  the  lime  made  use  of ;  for  as  lime  (not  affiecting  to 
speak  with  the  utmost  chemical  accuracy)  is  nothing  more 
than  calcareous  matter  united  with  sand  ;  so  if  the  lime- 
stone itself  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  a  smaller 
proportion  will  of  course  be  required'  to  form  a  good  ce- 
ment. It  was  therefore  on  a  presumption,  that  Warms- 
worth  lime,  which  is  in  esteem  for  making  good  mortar, 
contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand  in  its  owo 
composition,  that  Mr.  Cartwright  adopted  the  proportion 
of  river  sand  he  used  in  his  stucco. 

4.  As  only  one  steady  careful  workman  ought  to  be 
employed  about  the  cement  (unless  a  very  large  work 
were  in  hand),  and  as  it  is  disposed  to  crystallize  very 
rapidly,  no  more  should  be  made  at  a  time  than  the  plas- 
terer or  plasterers  can  lay  on  at  once  ;  and  all  that  .may  be 
spared  at  night,  should  be  thrown  to  the  common  mortar 
heap,  and  fresh  stucco  made  in  the  morning. 

In  preparing  the  stucco  for  his  house,  Mr.  Cartwright 
attended  personally  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time ;  but 
there  are  small  variations  of  colour  in  some  parts,  which 
he  considers  as  proofs,  that  in  his  occasional  short  absences 
the  materials  were  not  always  mixed  with  all  the  attention 
required  for  a  perfect  work. 

5.  Prior  to  laying  on  the  stucco,  the  wall  is  to  be  wash- 
ed with  a  brush  and  lime-water:  and  as  the  making  of 
lime-water  is  attended  with  neither  trouble  nor  expence» 
it  is  recommended  even  to  use  it  in  slacking  the  lime,  that 
the  lime  first  used  may  correct  any  possible  quality  in. the 
water  unfavourable  to  the  cementing  principle* 
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IfznoU  wall  is  to  be  stuccoed,  all  moss  or  other  vege- 
tation must  previously  be  removed.  The  face  of  the  house 
^t  Brotheitoft  farm  was  so  much  covered  with  green 
moss,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  dress  it  over  with 
a  mallet  and  chisel,  and  then  to  scrub  it  with  a  hard 
brushy  constantly  dipped  in  lime-water. 

The  stucco  has  now  stood  four  winters,  with  every 
appearance  of  hardening  with  time ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  agreeable  colour  of  the  sand  made  use  of,  the 
composition  has  a  tint,  a  shade  or  two  darker  than  Port** 
land  stone,  but  much  more  uniform  in  colour.  That 
stone,  when  nearly  inspected,  has  a  spotted  appearance  ; 
whereas  this  stucco,  carefully  made,  will  always  resemble 
a  stone  of  one  uniform  grain;  and  is  extremely  well 
adapted  to  buildings  of  elegance. 

From  considering  the  simplicity  of  the  composition, 
and  the  extreme  stoney  hardness  of  the  stucco,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  is  strongly  persuaded  that  in  this  very  composition 
we  have  the  whole  secret  of  the  cement  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, consisting  of  nothing  but  lime  and  sand  in  purity, 
and  knowing  how  to  make  use  of  them.    Particles  of 
brick  are  frequently  found  in  their  mortars,  and  may  be 
no  bad  substitute  for  good  sand.     If  a  recovery  of  the 
fixed  air,  expelled  by  burning  limestone,  be  necessary  to 
great  hardness,  and  the  perfection  of  cement,  we  must 
not  expect  new  made  stucco  or  mortar  to  rival  that  which 
has  been  made  two  thousand  years  ;  but  so  far  as  a  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  from  examining  the  stucco  novf 
spoken  of,  by  the  stroke  of  iron  tools,  without  absplutely 
breaking  into  it,  its  present  hardness  is  equal  to  that  of 
excellent  stone,  and  it  bids  fair  to  endure  as  long  as  the 
best." 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  design  of  this  work  tp 
describe  seat$ ;  but  as  I  find  an  article  in  the  arrangemept 
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pf  chapters  and  sections  with  this  title,  there  are  one  or 
two  notes  I  took  which  I  venture  to  introduce.  The 
creation  Mr.  Harrisson  has  formed  at  Norton  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  because  for  22  years  it  us  really  surprising. 
What  is  now  Norton  Place  was,  23  years  ago,  an  open 
field,  under  the  barbiirity  of  the  common  field  system ; 
there  is  now  an  excellent  house,  with  offices  complete,  a 
large  lawn,  a  water  half  a  mile  long,  a  very  handsome 
bridge  over  it;  a  garden  walled,  with  the  appurtenances, 
and  shrubberies  planted  with  taste,  and  kept  in  beautiful 
order,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  flourishing  planta- 
tions, that  have  attained  for  their  age  a  very  fine  growth. 
There  is  upon  the  wholej  turn  which  way  you  will,  a 
finished  air ;  it  is  complete,  and  an  extraordinary  placs 
for  22  years  to  have  effected. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  was  at  Summer  Castle,  Sir  Cecil 
Wray's,  and  my  surprise  at  viewing  it  again  was  very 
great;  the  plantations  are  of  such  extent  as  to  fill  the 
fye  on  every  side,  and  the  lawn  so  great,  with  the 
castle  boldly  seated  on  the  highest  ground,  looks  down  on 
the  woodland  vale,  where  th^  water  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage. What  a  scene  of  wood,  &c.  to  be  raised  for  miles 
together,  in  such  a  space  of  time! 

Those  who  are  fond  of  mild  snug  retreats,  where  taste 
is  more  indulged  than  grandeur,  and  an  execution  in  a  diffi- 
cult line,  free  from  affectation,  will  approve  Knaith,  the 
ornamented  cottage  of  Mr.  Dalton :  it  is  very  pretty,  on  the 
Trent,  sheltered  with  hills  and  woods,  and  the  house  in 
a  style  that  must  please  every  one ;  the  drawing  room 
opens  into  the.  green-»house,,w^ich  is. plated  like  a  con- 
servatory, and  not  benches  of  pots  and  tubs,  in  the  com- 
mon formal  order.  If  this  sort  of  pleasing  luxury  is  con- 
nected with  a  house,  something  pf  a  wall^,  or  shrubbery 
of  exotics,  disposed  as  in  a  decorated  garden,  only  covered 
with  glass,  is  far  preferabte  to  greeti-ho^es,  which  are 
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to  abiolutely  artificial  to  the  eye  without  any  circum* 
stance  to  take  off  the  effect,  that  one  views  the  proudest 
assemblage  of  plapts  with  compaf^ative  indifference* 

Of  Lord  Yarborough's  inunense  plantations,  I  speak 
in  another  place. 

Grimsthorpe  Park  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom ;  there  are  three  ridings  in  it^  each  four  miles 
in  the  straight  line,  and  not  in  the  sanae  direction.  Mag- 
nificence resulting  from  .the  extent  of  the  space  tinder 
lawn,  from  the  happy  position  of >  the  wopds^  and  the 
situation  of  the  castle,  commanding  on  one  side  the  park 
and  water,  and  on  the  other  a  larg^  extent  of  cultivation, 
is  the  character  of  the  scene :  there  is  more  variety  than 
strafl|ger$  who  pass  it  quickly  would  conceive ;  the  rough 
forest  scene  near  the  Black,  quarry  and  May's  Hilt  are 
very  different  from  the  rest ;  and  if  the  vale  beneath  had 
been  floated,  as  was  once  intonded,  there  would  have  been 
few  water  scenes  more  b^aufiful  in  the  kingdom. 

9 

Sect.  a. — Farm  Houses, 

Ma.  HoYTE,  at  Osbofnby,  having  built  a  new;  and 
very  convenient  farm  house,  which  I  thought  remarkably 
cheap,  I  requested  the  elevation,  plan,  and  estimate  of  it. 

TbM  Sim  Total  of  the  Estimate  of  Mr.  Hoyte's  House ^  Os- 
iomiyt  Lincolnshire :  all  the  Material f,  Carriaie,  and 
every  Article  compUtejfor  the  Sum  ^£<ii9»  i8i.  1 1^^. 

James  Noriury,  BilUnglorough^ — Carpenter's  fTvrt. ' 

Cube  ft.  In. 

87  o  oak  to  bottom  floor,  and  labour,  at  £•   r.     d. 
y.6d.  ^         -  .        IS    5    4i 

9  6  oak- wrought  rabited,  zhA  in-tioor 

and  window,  at  45.  6^.         -  229 

Catried  forward 
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Cube  ft.  Im.  £^     ,.      ^. 

Brought  forward 
757  6  fir  to  roof,  floor  bond  timber,  and 

iabour/at  3x.        -  -  113  12  -6 

77  o  ridge  roller  to  roof,  nin.at  3^.  o  19    3 

679  o  superficial  clean  batten  floor,  lind  ddwl- 

ed,  at  8of.  -  «.  27     3    6 

1 175  o  white-deal  floor,  superficial,  at  37^^  6d.  22    o  1  7f 
424  0  dashes  and  glass*  weights,  lines,  and 

complete,  at  y,  -  63  12  «  o 

22  o'sash  to  skylight,  al  21.  4^.         -  2  11     4 

103  6  clean  deal  stairs,  at  \s.'6d.        *  7  ^'5  (  3 

87  o  ramp  and  kiidedh]»iid  itil,  mahoga* 

ny  and  deal  banisters^  at  is.  91/.  7123 

205  6  inch  deilbapks  and  elbows,  at  ^\d.    /  4  13  11 
2^  o  inch  deal  grounds  lodeors  and  win-  * 

dows,  at  6^.  «  -        1740 

354  o  double  architraves    to  dehors  and  •  . 

windows,  at  loi*.       -  •        14  15    o 

161  o  single  architraves,  at  81/.  •  508 

Two  chimney-pieces,  ornamented,  at  ^^3.  lox.     70a 
Twochimney.pieccs,  at  i8x.  -  1    i  16    o 

One  chimney-piece,  at  9x.  .      r  -         090 

366  o  window  shutters  quirk,  ogee  and  astra* 
gal  inch  |  and  2  heists  aQd4  panels, 
at  i7d.  /^  '  -  18    6    o 

163  6  framed  jambs  to  door,  soffits,  qoirk, 
ogee  astragal  in  2  and  3  panels,  at 
lid.  r  -  7    9    5 

652  o  iiatrow  grounds  to  moulding^,  at  2^.     r  5    8-8 
*  151  6  superficial  base  and  surbase  mouldings, 

at'io^.  -  -  '  6  12    6 

45  o  base  moulding  and  dust  board,  at  9^.        f  13    9 

■  ■  ■        m  m    m^ 

Carried  forward    - 
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Cube  ft.  la.  £'     '•      '• 

•   Br6ught  forward    - 

170  o  of  j  deal -dust  boards  at  4//*  ^  t  16     8 

22^ '9  df  i  deal  wash-board,  moulded  edge, 

y         at  5</.  .  -     -  .         4.  -  451 

31  o  of  I  iiichdeal  capping  to  back$  and  el-^^ 

liows,  at  cu/.  -  .  •  052 

125  o'  of  narrow  capping  to  surbase,  at  id*  o  10  5 
431  o  inch  {-mouldingogeeandbeadrunat  2^.  5  6  9 
158  6  inch  i  door,  six  panel  quirk^ogee  astra- 

gal,  both  sidesi^  at  is,  41/.  10  11     4 

158  o  double  rabited  inch  |  door  cases,  at  8/.  5    4    3 
14  o  of  inch  and  |  deal  window  board,  mould- 

ed  edge,  at  71/.  •  •  ©  '3     3 

24  6  of  2  inch  ^  6-panel  work,  both  sides, 

quirk,  &c.  at  i^.  €d^      ^  ^  i  16    9 

Frontispiece  to  door  *    -  3  '5     ^ 

Td  iron  fanlight  top  of  front  door  -226 

123  I  cornice  to  front  of  hoose,  &c.  at  li.  6^.  9    4    ^{ 

123  o  battening  to  walls,  at  74/,            -  464 
48  o  gutter  boarding,  at  3^.        -            -  o  I2    o 

Two  coat  painting,  at  6d.  -  o  10    o 

543  o  sound-boarding,  at  i6j«  &/.         -  49*8 

32  o  two  inch  six-panel  bead  and  fludi^  at  i/.  i  12  4 
48  o  ^  deal  shutters,  at  644/.  -  -160 
51  9  inch  I  deal  6-panel  door,  quirk,  &c»  at  IX.  2  11     8 

124  6  inch  f  deal  six-panel  door  quiric,  ogee 

and  moulded  back,  at  is.  7d.  752 

13  3  pilasters  to  niche,  at  12^.        ^       ^.  o  13    3 
138  o  inch  deal  framed  shutters  to  cupboards 

fronts,  at  11^.  -  «  6    5  ii{ 

156  3  inch  deal  shelves,  cut  edges,  tocup« 

boards,  at  71.  -  •*  4    7    6{ 


^» 


Carried  forward    - 
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Brought  forward    - 
31  o  inch  I  deal  pegs  to  hang  clothes  in 

closets,  at  yrf,         -                 -  0184 

102  9  inch  deal  back  stairs,  at  gd,         -  3  '7     ^^ 

204  o  framed  doset  fronts,  at  i2d.         «>  10     4  11 

To  a  chimney-pieces,  at  ^^  3.  lo/,            •  700 

19  o  inch  deal  door,  at  6\d»        -              •*  ^  10     3|^ 

18  o  i  deal  doors,  at  6^/.         -                -  090 

15  3  inch   i  deal  bead  and    butt  4-panel 

doors,  at  loi/.                -              •  o  12     8| 

39  o  angle  beads  to  jambs,  at  3^/.         -  099 

76  o  ditto    ditto        ditto,  at  3^/.             *  o  19     o 

To  22  spring  window  bars,  at  3/.            -  3     3    o 

72  pair  of  butt  joints  and  screws,  is.  2d.  440 

48  strong  brass  drops,  at  8^.            -  I   12    o 

7  iron^rimmed  locks,  brass  handles,  at  71.  2    9    o 

32  pair  of  butt  joints  and  screws,  at  2/.  4^.  3  14    8 

46  ditto        ditto              ditto,  at  IX.  6^.  390 

10  fine  warded  locks,  at  7/.  6//.        -  3  15    o 

18  glass  bars,  slX  6d.                .            .  690 

7  cupboard  locks,  at  or.        -            *  0140 

8  chimney  bars  to  chimney,  at  6/<         -  I   f  o    o 

3  strong  iron  bolts,  at  2x.  6d.  -  050 
7  thumb  latches,  at  2x»  -  0140 
40  ridge  roll  irons,  at  &/.  -  1*00 
16  feet  of  green  g^aas,  at  ix.  ^  0160 
10  cwt.  of  lead,  at  28x.                 -  12  14    o 

4  fwt.  of  mill  lead,  at  30X.  -  6150 
rain  water  pipe  head  -  -  i  o  o 
6  yards  of  pipe  to  ditto,  at  9x,  -  2  14  o 
Bill  ditto,  day's  work,  putting  nails,  &c.  327 


Total    -    ^-502  16    2 
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The  Bricklayer's^  SlaUr's,  and  PUfsterer's  fVork,  io  Mr. 

Hoyii^s  House, 

£.    s.    if. 
To  105  yards  of  gage  chopped  stone  wall,  on 

front,  clean  arches  to  ditto,  at  y»  yl.  17     i     3 
518  yards  of  chopped  stone  walling,   and 
clean  arches,  zx.2s.  6d.        -             -  64  15     o 
34  yards  of  rough  stone  walling  founda- 
tion, at  IX.  6d,            -                •  2  10    o 

36  yards  of  nine  inch  brick  wall,  at  6x.  6d.  1 1  14  o 
461  yards  of  brick  wall,  at  I'jd.  -  3  5  ^ 
building  chimnies  •  -  720 
bricks  to  ditto  -  -  -  2  10  o 
120  feet,  of  water-tabling,  at  &/.  -  300 
83  feet  of  stone  sills  to  sashes,  at  i/«      -  430 

37  feet  of  astragal  stone  stepstofront^-at  22^«  3  7  10 
36  feet  of  plain  stone  to  passage,  at  ix.  i  16  o 
7  feet  of  stone  sill  to  kitchen,  at  ix,  .070 
77  feet  of  stone  chiauiey-pieces,  at  ix.  3^7  o 
477  feet  of  stone  floor,  at  7//.  -  13  18  3 
182  feet  of  ditto,  at  71/.  -  -  562 
34|  feet  of  brick  pavement,  9Xl^d.        *  2-97 

62  yards  of  plaster. floor,  at  2x.  6^.  -  7  ^5  o 
404  yards  on  the  walls,  at  6^.  -  10  .  2  o 
32  feet  of                           9^tix,     .  -  X  12    o 

63  feet  of  enriched  .cornice^  at  2o^r  -  5  5  o 
258  feet  of  cornice,  at  8i/.  .  -  9100 
63  feet  of  plain  cornice,  at  8^.  -  220 
346  yards  of  3-coat  plaster  ceiling,  at-  i6i.  23  i  4 
201  yards  of  3-coat  plaster  on  walls,  at  ix.  15  3  o 
54  feet  of  stone  coping  to  chimnies,  at 

is^6d.  •  .-  -  400 


forward    - 
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Brought  forward    - 
To  12  yards  of  composition  to  chimnies,  at 

258yard&of  2-coat  drawing  on  reed,  at  I Oi/«  lo  15 

29I  square  of  blue  slating,  &c.  at  I5x. 

Scaffolding  to  ditto 

Niche  in  dining  room 

2  Ovals,  &c. 

220  load  of  stone-carriage,  at  5; •  &/• 

40  chaldron  of  lime,  at  14/. 

carriage  of  lime,  20  load,  at  4/. 

I  If  ton  of  slate,  at  Boston,  portage  4/.  6d. 

at  83/. 
20  miles  carriage  of  ditto 
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Mr.  Gregory  of  Humberstone,  near  Grantham,  has 
great  merit  in  building  new  houses  and  offices  for  his  te- 
nants to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
N.  Stubbins  of  Pierepont,  near  Nottingham. 

About  Norton,  and  all  along  the  Heath  tract,  repairs 
are  done,  if  considerable,  by  the  landlord,  and  smaller  by 
the  tenant ;  ^^500.  will  raise  all  the  buildings,  house  in- 
cluded, for  an  arable  farm  of  400  acres.  Mr.  Harrisson, 
has,  at  Kirton,  raised  a  new  house  and  farm  offices,  in- 
cluding complete  bullock  stalls,  and  yards  for  thirty-six 
buUockst  which  had  he  had  no  old  materials,  would  have 
cost  him  j^8oo.  the  farm  400  acres. 

Mr.  Thorpe  at  Owersby,  has  built  a  pigeon-house 
over  the  thrashing-floor  of  the  bam,  which  he  recom- 
mended me  to  observe,  as  he  thought  it  a  proper  place  for 
it ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  thrashing-floors  will  so 
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soon  be  entirely  discarded,  that  it  is  not  worth  thinking 
what  should  be  put  over  them. 

Upon  Sir  John  Sheffield's  estate,  on  occasion  of  repairs 
upon  a  large  scale,  such  as  additions,  the  rent  is  raised  7I 
per  cent,  upon  the  money  expended.  Repairs  are  done 
by  the  tenants. 

At  Winterton,  there  is  a  famous  windmill,  that  cost 
j^2ooo.  building.  It  has  five  sails,  30  feet  long,  of  wood, 
in  cross  boards,  no  sail-cloth,  space  between,  and  they 
open  and  shut  at  pleasure :  the  great  axletree  is  of  iron, 
and  took  twenty-two  oxen  to  draw  it. 

At  Wintringham,  Lord  Carrington  has  built  several 
new  farm-houses,  bams,  &c.  with  conveniences  for  new 
farms,  and  at  a  rate  which  shews  the  cheapness  of  such 
works  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  Belesby,  who  has  built  various  conve- 
niences, among  the  rest  a  good  barn,  by  contract  with  bis 
landlord,*  remarked,  that  for  tiling,  the  laths  should  be 
laid  over  first  with  a  regular  cast  of  mortar,  like  plastering 
a  house,  and  then  the  tiles  laid  on ;  his  on  the  new  bam 
are  pantiles :  they  last  thus  as  long  again. 

At  Gayton,  near  Louth,  the  farmers  do  all  repairs,  and 
buy  timber  for  them ;  such  circumstances  should  be  noted, 
for  without  them  the  rent  of  land  cannot  be  properly 
judged. 

About  Reevesby  the  farm  houses  built  of  late  years, 
are  of  brick  and  tile ;  and  for  a  farm  of  ^loo.  a  year,  a 
dwellif^  will  cost  about  ^250.  the  stables  £  50.  the  cart- 
house,  cow-house,  hogsties,  &c.  £^0. ;  the  bams  will 
cost  ^80.  and  ^50.  The  old  buildings  are  of  timber, 
walled  with  clay,  called  stud  and  mud,  and  covered  with 
reed;  some  with  wheat  and  rye  straw,  which  when 
new,  will  cost  one  third  less  than  brick  and  tile. 

Mr.  Ellisson,  at  Sudbrook,  has  built  farm-houses  com- 
plete ;  one  cost  £yjo.  every  thing  iocluded  except  leading, 
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for  a  farm  of  /280.  a  year,  being  478  acres.    For  ano- 
ther for  235  acres,  ^^290. 

The  dairy  at  Grimsthorpe  is  one  of  the  best  contrived 
that  I  have  seen  ;  coolness  is  secured  by  its  being  sunk 
in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  from  shade  unpierced  by  the  sun  ; 
air  in  every  direction,  and  a  double  roof.  The  manage- 
ment seems  as  good  as  the  building. 

Sect.  3. — Cottages. 

In  the  low  rich  country  they  are  commonly  built  of 
what  is  called  stud  and  mud;  the  stud-pieces  as  large  as  a 
man's  arm* 

At  Brothertoft  29  cottages  of  brick  and  slate,  have  been 
built  in  one  regular  front  by  Mr.  Cartwright. 

8  of  which  the  rooms  are  12  feet  square. 

8        -        -     ditto  12  by  14. 

8      -         -      ditto,  12  by  i6. 

4f  12  feet  by  12. 

I  centre  one,  of  three  rooms  on  a  floor,  2  of  12  feet 
square,  and  i  of  12  by  i8>  besides  the  bow. 

All  have  a  pantry  6  ft.  wide,  and  a  necessary  and  pig- 
sty, with  a  small  back-yard  for  coals  and  wood,  and  a 
small  garden  In  front.  The  whole  cost  building  ^^  253  8. 
15J.  id, :  would  let  for,  free  from  the  manufacture  of 
woad,  ^3.  each,  on  an  average. 

There  has  been  around  Folkingham  many  new  in- 
closures  made  by  act  of  Parliament,  upon  which  occasion  a 
proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  assigning  to  every  cottage 
at  least  three  acres  of  land,  including  a  garden,  upon 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  keep  a  cow,  and  are  much 
better  labourers  for  \t.  In  that  of  Osbornby  I  saw  these 
plots. 

They  will,  at  Frieston,  build  a  cottage  of  stud  and  mud 
for;^30.    Mr.  Linton  shewed  me  four  he  had  built,  two- 
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and^two  ;  one  set  of  stud  and  mud,  and  thatch ;  the  other 
of  brick  and  tile ;  the  two  former  cost  £40.  the  two 
latter,  £60. 


\ 


^n. 


/ 


/ 


Each  cottage  consists  of  a  room  below  and  a  room 
above,  the  entrance  is  into  a  small  room  for  washing  any 
thing,  a  sort  of  common  open  store  room,  by  this  means 
the  keeping  room  is  much  warmer  than  if  the  house  door 
opened  directly  into  it ;  the  other  room  is  a  little  dairy, 
in  which  also  the  beer  is  kept.  By  the  staircase  being  re- 
versed, as  in  the  plan,  each  cottage  has  a  closet  under  his 
neighbour's  staircase. 

At  Reevesby,  &c.  a  brick  cottage  for  two  families  will 
cost  80  guineas ;  and  the  smallest  sort,  for  one  family 
will  cost  £$0.  Of  stud  and  mud,  one  third  less.  There 
are  many  new  cottages  built,  and  especially  in  the  new 
inclosed  Fens ;  sometimes  land  is  leased  on  contract  for 
building  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OCCUPATION. 

Sect.  i. — Farms  and  Famun, 

IN  the  Holland  fen  from  100  to  400  acres  the  large 
class ;  but  many  very  small. 

About  Folkingham  they  are  from  100  to  400  acres, 
the  general  size. 

On  Lincoln  heath  side,  along  the  cliif,  and  across  to 
the  fen  on  the  other  side,  they  vary  much,  but  in  general 
are  moderate ;  /  400.  a  year,  very  large. 

About  Hackthome,  for  some  miles  in  the  new  inclosed 
lands,  from  £  40.  to  about  /2oo.  but  some  much  larger ; 
at  RJsehoIm  one  of  1600  acres,  a  beautiful  one,  well  ma- 
naged by  Mr.  Moody, 

At  West  Keal,  near  Spilsby,  about  60  tenants  pay 
^1330. ;  but  said  to  be  worth  much  more. 

North  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Heath,  the  variation  from  50 
to  200  and  >^3oo.  and  some  few  much  larger. 

About  Gainsborough  and  Knaith  they  are  small ; 
;^aoo.  a  year  is  large. 

In  the  north-east  angle,  on  the  east  of  the  Trent,  they 
are  in  general  large  ;  from  200  to  £s^o.  Some  small, 
and  too  small  in  the  opinion  of  well  informed  men  ;  as 
the  farmers  now  can  scarcely  bring  up  their  families. 

At  Wintringham,  on  one  of  the  richest  soils  in  Eng- 
land, farms  rise  from  200  to  £  600.  a  year. 
On  the  Wolds,  farms  are  in  general  large ;  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  can  hardly  be  small.    From 
500  to  1000  acres,  about  Brocklesby. 
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About  Louth  the  same ;  but  Mr.  Grant  rises  much 
higher,  and  is  said  to  have  paid  near  ;^3ooo.  a  year  rent 
for  many  years. 

About  Spilsby  farms  are  from  £  loo.  to  500. 

In  the  manor  of  Reevesby,  all  inclosed,  there  are  62 
farms  for  the  rental  of  ^1397.  being  the  rent  of  3401 
acres ;  this  vast  division  of  farms  arises  from  a  determi- 
nation in  Sir  Joseph  Banks  not  to  distress  the  people  by 
throwing  them  together,  by  which  he  loses  much  in 
rental,  and  sees  a  property  ill  cultivated ;  and  which  must 
be  the  case,  till  by  deaths  he  can  gradually,  but  very  slow- 
ly,  improve  it.  In  the  following  estates,  also  belonging 
to  him,  the  same  humanity  operates.  In  Marum,  399 
acres  of  old  inclosures,  and  82  of  field  land,  481  in  all, 
rent  j^ 276.  from  29  tenants.  In  Horncastle,  497  acres, 
^^765.  from  52  tenants.  Fulstow,  jf  378.  from  14  te- 
nants. Marsh-chapel,  ^701.  from  13  tenants;  in  this 
estate  one  of  ^^319. 

By  taking  the  acres  and  rental  of  a  part  of  the  estate  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  Lincolnshire,  being  something  niore 
than  the  half  of  his  property  in  that  county,  I  found  that 
268  tenants  of  land  p^y^^S?^^-  perann.  which  is  some- 
thing under  ^^22.  each,  on  an  average.  The  largest  farm 
on  the  whole  estate  isj^3i9. 

The  farms  adjoining  the  Fens  are  generally  small,  the 
largest  not  more  than  ^200. ;  but  with  some  exceptions  a 
few  of  ^300* ;  the  greatest  part  from  ;^30.  to  loo.  The 
Wold  farms,  part  white  marly  clay,  and  part  chalk,  are 
from  /^2oo.  to  500.  a  year ;  there  is  a  necessity  for  those 
hills  being  in  much  larger  occupations  than  the  lower 
country.  When  it  was  let  in  smaller  farms  they  could 
not  manure  those  hills  so  well,  and  the  turnip  culture  has 
thriven  only  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  ones. 

In  the  hundred  Skirbeck  they  are  very  small,  but  few 
exceeding  j^ioo.  a  year.    Several  lands  are  occupied  by 
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Wold  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaiaing  the  stock 
bred  upon  the  hills,  for  which  purpose  they  will  give 
higher  rents  than  others* 

Farms  about  Sudbrook,  inclosed  in  1766,  from  50  or 
60  acres,  to  400  or  500.  At  sone  distance  larger.  Mr. 
Moody's,  at  Riseholm,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
1400  or  1500. 

Upon  the  size  of  farms  in  general  in  Lincolnshire,  it 
may  be  very  safely  asserted,  that  they  are  moderate.  The 
number  of  laige  ones  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  those 
which  are  very  small.  And  where  both  extremes  are  ex- 
cluded, the  size  will  be  found  much  under  wKat  is  com- 
mon in  many  other  counties.  Farms  of  ^20.  or  30.  a 
year,  though  a  few  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  as  spurs 
to  the  industry  of  saving  labourers ;  yet  these  instances 
will  occur  much  more  seldom  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Upon  a  great  estate  minutely  divided.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  would  have  very  rarely  an  opportunity  of  placing 
sudi  a  labourer  in  a  farm,  without  turning  out  some  widow 
or  son  of  a  deceased  tenant ;  so  that  in  districts  where  these 
little  farms  greatly  abound,  they  do  not  operate  in  this 
respect  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  that  has  been  stated 
by  various  writers.  And  it  should  further  be  considered, 
that  as  the  occupiers  of  them  are  incomparably  less  at 
their  ease,  yet  working  much  harder  than  labourers,  it  is  . 
much  to  be  questioned,  whether  the  mass  of  human  hap- 
piness is  not  considerably  lessened  by  such  occupations. 
As  to  the  eiFect  of  them  on  the  cultivation  of  the  king- 
dom, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  evil  tendency ; 
and  I  have  had  very  many  opportunities  of  remarking  it 
in  the  course  of  my  journey  through  this  county. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  farmers  who  have  occupa- 
tions sufficiently  large  to  be  met  with  at  the  most  respect- 
able ordinaries,  or  whose  exertions  had  occasioned  their 
being  named  to  me  as  mta  proper  to  call  upon,  I  can 
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dispatch  my  account  of  them  in  very  few  words ;  Ihave 
not  seen  a  set  more  liberal  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Industrious,  active,  enlightened,  free  from  all  foolish  and 
expensive  show,  or  pretence  to  emulate  the  gentry  ;  they 
live  comfortably  and  hospitably,  as  good  farmers  ought 
to  live ;  and  in  my  opinion  are  remarkably  void  of  those 
rooted  prejudices  which  sometimes  are  reasonably  objected 
to  this  race  of  men.  I  met  with  many  who  had  mounted 
their  nags,  and  quitted  their  homes  purposely  to  examine 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  had  done  it  with  enlarged 
views,  and  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  cultivation.  And 
the  great  energy  at  present  exerted  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Leicester  sheep,*  by  some  to 
spread  that  breed,  and  by  others  to  improve  their  old  race, 
will  not  only  have  excellent  effects,  but  has  set  them  to 
think  upon  all  other  sorts  of  stock.  It  has  diiFuaed  an 
activity  and  a  vigour,  which  will  shew  itself  gradually  in 
many  other  objects.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  cuK 
ture  of  turnips  has  spread,  and  the  manner  in,  which  they 
are  cultivated ;  and  the  immense  drainages,  which  having 
opened  new  fields  of  wealth  to  landlords,  have  given  op- 
portunities to  the  tenantry  neither  lost  nor  neglected,  are 
proofs  also  of  the  vigour  with  which  these  men  have 
conducted  their  business.  But  without  descending  to 
particulars,  and  viewing  only  the  general  rise  of  rent  in  the 
county,  we  may  be  convinced  that  such  a  spectacle  could 
not  have  taken  place,  but  with  a  tenantry  such  as  I  hav« 
described. 

Sect.  2. — Rent. 

In  this  article  it  would  conduce  to  clearness  were  the 
notes  easily  arranged  under  the  same  heads  as  the  acreable 
contents  of  the  country,  respecting  soil  and  situation ; 
but  much  intelligence  having  been  procured  from  the  same 
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persons  relative  to  very  diiFerent  districts,  to  divide  such 
articles  would  not  only  occasion  many  repetitions,  but 
the  reader  would  lose  the  authority  in  many  cases ;  a 
point  in  such  Reports  as  the  present,  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. My  authority  personally  cannot  be  what  the 
reader  wishes  ;  but  that  of  persons  who,  from  long  re- 
sidence and  extent  of  knowledge,  must  be  acquainted 
with  facts,  stands  in  a  very  diiFerent  predicament — ^it  is 
easy  to  trace  every  article  to  its  source  ;  a  satisfaction  of 
much  more  consequence  than  an  arrangement  somewhat 
more  agreeable. 

From  Wisbeach  to  Spalding,  average  rent  30/.  an  acre. 
Long  Sutton  Common,  lately  inclosed,  30X.  to  50J.  About 
the  latter,  more  low  and  fenny ;  but  much  rich,  and  where 
com,  &c.  good.  Commissioners  valuation  of  Moulton, 
the  whole  parish  i8i.  to  20s.  an  acre.  From  Spalding  to 
Boston  30^.  In  fifty  years,  rent  and  tithes  have  been 
doubled,  on  some  estates  trebled. 

In  Holbeach,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  1478  acres,  rent 
^87. ;  tithe  jCi35«  and  dikegrave's  rates  jf  49.  deducted  ; 
net  rent  ^804. ;  but  greatly  improveable.  In  Fleet,  he 
has  adso  678  acres,  rent  ^498. ;  tithes  ^56.  and  dike- 
gcxve  £22.  deducted,  net  rent;^4i9.  InWhaplode,  836 
acres,  rent  /500.  tithe  ^50.  and  dikegrave  ^27.  de- 
ducted, net  rent;^422.  In  Moulton,  130  acres,  rent ^f  73. 
tithe  ;^f  o.  and  dikegrave  ;^I4.  deducted,  net  ^^58. 

Seventeen  acres  in  Wiberton,  inclosed  under  the  Hoi- 
land  fen  act,  that  never  had  been  either  ploughed  or 
pared,  sold  lately  for  1200  guineas,  more  than  70  guineas 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Senderson  sold  four  acres  of  copyhold,  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  for  ^^80.  an  acre. 

The  17th  December,  1793,  the  following  fapns  were 
let  by  auction  in  Wildmore  fen. 
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Acm* 

Old  Rent. 

New  Rent* 

per  Acre. 

£'   «• 

d. 

/• 

/.  J.  rf. 

loo 

70  ©• 

0 

i6s 

I  IJ  0 

67 

30  3 

0 

94 

I  8  0 

100 

80  0 

0 

165 

I  13  0 

J19 

95  4 

0 

175 

I  9  4 

28.2 

19  19 

D 

a6 

0  18  5 

101.2 

53  8 

9 

U5 

I  8  8 

98.2 

61  II 

3 

160 

I  12  7 

244 

190   0 

0 

430 

I  15  4 

56 

81  4 

0 

100 

I  15  8 

50 

46  5 

0 

86 

I  14  4 

100 1 
50/ 

86  5 

0 

fi6o 
I  75 

I  12  0 
I  10  0 

100 

100  0 

0 

170 

I  14  0 

I214  .  914     O     O  1951  I    10     2| 

o  15    o    per  acre 

No  taxy  tithe,  or  rates  to  pay. 

Let  under  the  Witham  act  of  drainage  for  a  gteat  tract, 
including  Holland  fen,  in  1762  ;*tax  i/«  an;icre  on  Wild- 
more  fen,  if  inclosed;  4^/.  if  not;  these  1200  acres  in- 
closed and  let  to  pay  that  4^/.  over  the  whole. 

The  eleven  parishes  of  Holland  fen  contain  22,000 
acres,  and  let  for  about  27/.  an  acre,  tithe  free,  but  pay  a 
drainage  tax.  Before  the  drainage  and  inclosure,  it  was 
worth  not  more  than  East,  West,  or  Wildmore  fens, 
at  present,  that  is  nothing  at  all. 

In  nine  years  the  rent  of  land  in  the  low  land  district 
has  been  raised  6x.  &/.  an  acre,  except  in  some  instances^ 
in  which  proprietors  have  not  taken  the  same  advantages 
as  others  have  done :  all  might  have  been  so. 

The  parish  of  Ewerby  is  an  extraordinary  instance  how 
little  the  value  of  land  was  known  soijje  years  ago  in  this 
county  ;  Mr.  Tyndal  purchased  1300  acres,  much  of  it 
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very  rich  grazing  pastures,  for  ^13.  an  acre,  and  has 
been  offered  ^^40.  an  acre  for  large  tracts  of  it ;  the 
whole  would  sell  now  probably  for  above  ;^3o. 

Around  Folkinghaniy  for  five  miles  every  way,  the 
average  i8x.  \  that  is  from  25 j.  down  to  12s. 

For  five  miles  round  Sleaford,  20s,  an  acre. 

Seventy-five  acres  of  land  in  Ancaster  Valley,  with  a 
house  that  ^ants  such  considerable  repairs  as  to  reduce 
that  consideration  to  a  matter  of  no  great  importance, 
sold  lately  for  ^^7000.  Suppose  the  land  worth  40X.  an 
acre,  and  the  price  thirty  years'  purchase,  it  would  be- 
only  ^4,500. ;  what  it  was  that  occasioned  apparently 
so  enormous  a  price,  I  could  not  learn. 

Rent,  five  miles  round  Belton,  town  inclosures  at  Gran- 
tham for  convenience  excluded,  i8x.  an  acre. 

Fiom  Folkingham  to  Grantham,  i6x.  an  acre;  Heath 
part,  7  and  8x. 

At  Leadenham,  the  Heath  land,  the  only  arable,  as 
below  the  hill  all  is  grass,  at  2ox. ;  the  rent  is  lox.  Qua- 
drupled in  20  years  every  where  about  Leadenham,  "  in 
all  this  country."  An  estate  of  jf  900.  a  year  become 
^^4000.  Dr.  Ellis's  father  let  a  farm  for  /13.  a  year, 
which  is  now  ;^ioo. 

About  Blankney,  &c.  land  sells  at  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase ;  some  has  been  sold  at  50  ;  and  at  Nainby,  at  40. 

Rent  of  all  that  was  Lincoln  heath,  lox.  an  acre  on 
the  average.  Rent  of  all  the  Wolds  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  county,  8x. 

West  Keal  1800  acres,  arable  682;  grass,  1 021,  be- 
sides  the  rector's  glebe ;  above  200,  let  at  ;fi330.  but 
worth  more. 

Hackthorne  and  vicinity,  for  some  miles  new  inclo- 
sures, lox.  an  acre  now ;  the  lower  tracts  something 
higher,  but  Han  worth  is  chiefly  grass,  and  lets  at  13  or 
141.  tithe  free,  the  tenants  pay  land-tax,  thiif  not  general* 
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The  whole  of  the  Heath  north  of  Lincoln,  from  8/.  to 
12-  or  14/.    Some  higher. 

About  Spilsby  the  Wold  hind  high,  to  15/.  and  more  ; 
near  Horncastle  good.  About  Louth,  low,  in  general 
from  3  or  4s.  to  lox.  An  estate  of  2000  acres  in  the 
Wolds,  6x.  8i/.  an  acre,  but  there  is  a  warren. 

About  Norton,  &c.  land  now  sells  at  a8  years'  pur- 
chase ;  it  was  before  the  American  war,  upwards  of  30. 
but  land-tax  deducted  before  calculation. 

The  line  of  sand  which  extends  twenty-five  miles  from 
Gainsborough  to  Newark,  lets  at  15X.  an  acre  in  many 
places ;  in  some  more,  in  others  less ;  and  the  tract  of 
flat  land  below  it,  on  the  Trent,  whether  grass  or  arable, 
at  20J.  to  30X.  ;  but  the  average  nearer  20s.  Behind  the 
sand  is  a  tract  of  cold  wet  clay,  on  which  much  open 
field ;  this  lets  at  10  or  lax.  an  acre.  It  lies  longitudinally 
between  the  sand  and  the  good  land  below  the  Heath. 

At  Haxey,  in  Axholm,  45  to  ^^50.  an  acre,  open  field ; 
but  a  close  is  worth  ^^lo.  an  acre  more  than  the  same 
quality  open. 

At  Butterwick  in  the  Isle,  the  land  is  very  fine  and 
fertile  ;  the  best  lets  from  30  to  40s.  and  sells  up  to 
^80.  the  chain  acre. 

At  Garthorpe,  fresh  land  is  let  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  large 
quantities  to  break  up,  at  £2*  '  5'-  ^^  acre,  for  fourteen 
years.  Land  in  general  here  sells  from  £40.  to^f  70.  an 
acre. 

About  Normanby,  Burton,  and  the  parishes  named  in 
the  article.  Soil,  the  sand  lets  at  from  6x.  to  12s. ;  in  some 
cases  tithe  free,  in  others  not ;  but  more  at  6j.  average 
perhaps  8x. ;  there  is  some  so  low  as  3/. ;  the  best  151. 
tithe  free.  Wintcrton,  arable  and  convertible,  i8x.  to 
21 X.  Roxby  is  worth  15X.  All  down  to  Messingham  very 
low  rents,  and  yet  the  farmers  very  poor ;  horridly  managed ! 
At  Burton  a  farm  that  was  £qo,  a  year,  and  little  made 
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by  it,  is  now  ^^300.  in  the  hands  of  a  man  that  is  growing 
rich.  Rise  of  rent  in  20  years  has  been  the  half  of  the 
.old  rcnty  the  third  of  the  present.  Average  of  all  flats  on 
rivers,  from  Ancholm  to  Burringham  Ferry  22s.  or  23/. ; 
of  this,  Wintringham  the  best  by  far.  Flat  of  the  An- 
cholm to  Brig,  2 IX. 

Rents  in  some  few  estates  fell  in  the  American  war, 
but  not  generd. 

Alkborough,  all  through,  151.  tithe  free,  Mr.  Goul- 
ton's;  the  rest  of  it  20s.    Whitton  is  14/.  6J.  tithe  free. 

Goxhill  marshes  sell  at  15  to  ^^30.  East  Horton  open 
3  roods  measure,  8  to  j£'io.  arable.  Hillingholm  15  to^ao. 
an  acre. 

Rent  of  Barrowfield  open,  js,  to  i2x. ;  going  to  be  in- 
closed. 

Wintringham  is  a  lordship  particularly  interesting  from 
the  excellence  of  the  land.  It  is  at  present  about  ^^4200. 
a  year.  As  many  vague  and  very  false  reports  have  been 
circulated  about  the  rent  of  this  estate,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  specify  the  fact,  which  is  as  follows : 

120  acres  of  warp  land,  old  grazing  ground,  allowed  to 

be  ploughed  up,  at  £^*  •  £»  600 

80  of  marsh  ditto,  at  /^2.  -  160 

30  of  ditto  new,  at  ^3.         -  .     -  90 

183  at  ^2.  -'  1  .  366 

2040  at  30/.  •  •  •  3060 

2453     'Total      ...  -  £.  4276 

I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  this  estate,  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  tithe  and  poor  rates,  is  well  worth 
40i.  an  acre,  one  with  another,  supposing  prices  of  all 
products  to  be  at  a  fair  average  rate. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  i$  at  present  under  35X. ;  and 
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it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  is  tithe  free,  and  that  poor  rates 
annount  to  a  mere  trifle. 

At  Brocklesby » by  means  of  the  noble  possessor  of  so  laige 
a  tract  of  country,  I  made  inquiries  into  rents,  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  average  of  all  the  Wolds,  as  marked  on  the 
map,  is  about  51.  an  acre.  That  the  line  of  what  is  called  ihe 
C//iryx,  between  the  Wolds  and  the  Marsh,  is  at  10/.  6d.  to 
I2J.    That  the  Marsh  is  from  2ox.  to  25^. ;  some  at  40s. 

In  riding  over  Grassby  open  field,  and  observing  mi- 
serable crops,  and  horrible  management,  I  inquired  the 
lent, :  9/.  or  xox.  The  land  is  good,  and  therefore  such 
beggarly  doings  are  terrible :  the  farms  are  small. 

At  Belesby,  inquiring  rents  in  general,  found  that  the 
Wolds  vary  from  ox.  6d,  to  2^s.  The  Middle  Marsh,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is,  the  line  of  clay,  20/. ;  the  Marsh  21  s. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  proper  opportunity  occurs  of  cal- 
culating, with  propriety,  what  ought  to  be  the  rent 
of  land ;  but  at  Humberston  something  of  this  sort  did 
happen ;  I  found  the  tenants  of  that  lordship  thought  they 
paid  too  much,  and  desired  them  to  prove  it ;  how  to  do 
that  they  did  not  altogether  know,  except  by  those  vague 
assertions,  which  farmers,  for  want  of  regular  accounts, 
or  rather  of  regular  ideas,  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in.  How- 
ever, I  drew  from  them  the  following  paniculars,  which 
are  all  their  own.  The  rotation  they  are  bound  to  by 
lease  is  i  fallow,  2  wheat",  3  beans. 


Expends. 

C  J- 

d. 

Fallow  4  ploughings 

I     0 

0 

Manuring 

0  16 

0 

Seed  10  pecks  wheat,  at  40/. 

0  12 

0 

Sowing 

0    0 

6 

Carried  forward               i 

C.    2    8 

~6 
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« 

£.   s.  d, 
'  Brought  forward .  286 

Reaping  -  -  o  10    6 

Leading,  stacking,  and  thatching  060 

Thrashing  2|  qrs.  -  076 

Carrying  to  Grimsby  -  026 

Beans.  One  ploughing  -         050' 

Harrowing  -  -026 

SeM,  4|  bush,  at  20T.        •  *    o  ii*    3 

Sowing  -  -  -.006 

Mowing,  gatheringi  and  tying  076 

Leading,  &c.  -  -  060 

Thrashing  3  qrs.  -  046 

Carrying  out  -  ^030 

TolU  on  two  crops  *  010 

Poor  rates  three  years  (no  tithe)  036 


Produce. 

Wheat  7.\  qrs.  at  4ar. 
Beans,  3  qrs.  at  20x. 

Straw nil 


• 

5 

5 

9 

19 

9 

0 

0 

» 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

'9 

9 

2 

0 

3 

* 

Produce 
Expences 

Remains 


On  such  an  account  the  question  is,  what  ought  to  be 
the  rent  of  the  land )  I  think  the  fairest  mode  of  calcu- 
lating is  to  give  the  tenant  12  per  cent,  on  a  fair  capital^ 
and  leare  the  rest  to  the  IsuMBord  for  rent.  Call  capital 
£5.  an  acre,  12  ^  cent*  is  I2x.  or  36^*  for  three  years : 
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The  above  remainder         ^f.     2    o    J 
Fanner's  profit  -  i  i6    o 


Landlord's  rent,  3  years  043 


or  per  acre  per  annum 


But  the  curious  circumstance  is,  that  they  actually  paf 
1 7/.  an  acre  for  the  land  of  which  they  gave  me  this  ac- 
count. Fritter  down  the  capital  to  £4.  or  even  to  ^3. 
the  conclusion  would  be  the  same.  If  the  account  is  cor- 
rected to  something  more  reasonable  in  produce,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  altering  the  prices  a 
little,  it  will  stand  thus,  for  I  do  not  think  the  expences 
over-rated. 


3  quarters  of  wheat,  at  44s. 

Straw 

3  quarters  of  beans,  at  24/. 

Straw 

6  12 

-     0    5 

3  12 

0    5 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

Expences 

10  4 
5 19 

• 

0 
9 

Remains 
Fanner's  profit 

4  5 
1 16 

3 
0 

Landlord's  rent 
Per  acre  per  annum 

2  9 
0 16 

3 
5 

Hence  it  appears  that  they  cannot  complain  of  be- 
ing over  rented ;  but  calculate  upon,  i.  fallow ;  a* 
wheat ;  3.  clover ;  4.  beans ;  5.  wheat. ;  and  then  see 
what  the  result  will  be !  and  whether  they  will  any  longer 
complain  of  17/.  or  even  aox.  for  such  land*  If  they  do  not 
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know  how  to  make  51.  for  two  loads  of  straw^  the  quan- 
tity produced !  it  is  time  they  should  be  instructed.  I  can 
believe  their  beans  do  not  produce  much  more  than  three 
quarters,  from  what  I  saw  in  a  favourable  year ;  but  all 
broad-cast »  and  no  hoeingj  no  weeding;  a  marvellous 
exhibition  of  every  sort  of  luxuriant  weed. 

Rents  about  Louth  on  the  Wolds  are  various ;  but  in 
general  from  3/.  &/•  for  warrens,  to  20x.  for  the  better 
soils ;  in  general, 'if  an  average  could  be  drawn,  it  would 
probably  be  about  8i.  or  10/. 

To  Saltfleet  across  the  Marshes,  open  arable  12s » ;  grass 
of  inferior  quality  20/. ;  Marshes  301.  to4ox.  and  the  same 
to  Sutton,  and  thence  to  Alford.  The  late  Mr.  Chap- 
lin's Marshes  at  Skidbrook  sold  up  to  £.  77.  an  acre. 
Thirty-four  acres  at  ^.  34.  a  year,  and  not  worth  more, 
sold,  in  September,  1797,  at  ;^.  1160:  all  small  parcels  of 
land  in  the  Marshes  sell  at  high  rates ;  this  is  very  near 
thirty-five  years'  purchase. 

A  good  deal  of  rich  Marsh  of  Burgh,  Croft,  Wainfleet, 
Winthorpe,  Adletborpe,  let  at  40s,  an  acre. 

For  five  miles  round  Dalby  >  land  lets  at  1 5X.  much  at  1 8x. 

Rent  of  .^11  the  Wolds  from  8x.  to  lox.  Of  the  Clays 
f4x.  or  15X.  Of  the  Marsh  14X.  to  40s. ;  average  2ix. ; 
tithe  excluded  in  all. 

Rent  of  arable  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,**  consisting 
in  part  of  ancient  inferior  pasture,  broke  up  and  continued 
in  tillage  for  many  years,  reat  about  26x.  and^  some  in 
open  or  partially  inclosed  fields,  the  rent  about  19X. ;  for- 
that  of  the  grass,  see  grass. 

Sir  Jo&ei^h  Banks's  property--* 

Reevesby,  3401  acres,      rent^.  1397 
Marum      481  do.  do.        276 

3882  or  8x.  6J.  per  acre  1673 
E 
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Rents  on  the  Wolds,  the  barren  parts  partly  under  rab« 
bits,  let  at  8x.  to  lox.    The  covertible  parishes^  part  in 
arable,  and  part  in  pasture,  from  lax.  to  i8i.   Altogether 
12/.  on  an  average.    Between  the  Wolds  and  Lincoln 
Heath  and  the  Witham  Fens,  a  heavy  clay  earth,  a  small 
part  of  very  good  feeding  ground  for  oxen  and  dieep,  and 
a  much  larger  part  appropriated  to  breeding  oxen  and 
sheep  ;  some  meadow,  and  very  subject  to  rot  in  wet  sea- 
sons ;  each  farm  a  proportion  of  arable  for  wheat  and 
beans  with  fallow,  as  toodirty  for  turnips  in  their  opinion ; 
average  of  thfe  whole  14/.  or  t5x.  The  Marshfrom  SuUon 
to  Wrangle,  the  best  361.  average;  the  second  rate  26s. ; 
die  ings  18/. ;  and  the  open  field  arable  lai.  \  the  par* 
tially  inclosed  2ix. ;  the  open  meadows,  &c.  t6s. ;  all  HoU 
land  Fen  at  2^s. ;  much  at  2ii. :  these  are  the  rates  of 
the  estates  of  great  men.    Between  Deeping  Fen  and 
Lincoln  Heath  a  tract  of  clay ;  from  Sleaford  to  Grims* 
thorpe  much  good  soapy  clay ;  and  some  red  haxd  earth 
of  inferior  quality,  average  21s*     Between  Notts  and 
Lincoln  Heath,  from  Glentworth  to  Lincoln,  incIocEng 
to  Trent ;  the  Cliff-Row  towns,  from«'Spital  to  Lincoln, 
average  151.  being  four  sorts ;  a  very  light  weak  creech 
stone,  6s.  \  next  lax. ;  next  aix.  being  creech  stone  mixed 
with  clay,  on  a  rock.   Next  line  below  the  hill  good  pas« 
ture,  at  aox*    Next  cold  clay,  pasture,  and  meadow, 
at  X4X.    Trent  side  land,  part  very  rich,  and  some  sand, 
average  zot.    The  range  of  Cliff  towns  fnmi  Lincoln  to 
Grantham  consists  of  three  ranges  of  land  like  the  above, 
and  same  rent ;  but  the  best  creech  land  on  the  hill  top, 
worth  23/.   Lincoln  Heath,  in  two  lines  east  and  west ; 
the  east  side  from  Thorpe  to  Canwick  6s. ;  the  west  at 
8/. ;  the  Heath,  north  of  Lincoln,  6/«    The  Isle  of  Ax* 
holm,  and  the   Marsh  land  t6s. ;  although  many  small 
freeholders^  who  let  to  one  another  at  from  40/.  to  3  or 
£•  4.  for  particular  crops.  From  Spalding  to  Tidd,  nordi 
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to  tlie  sea,  tfouth  to  CambrMgesbure*  la  all  thi9  level, 
the  high  land  b^ng  chiefly  rich  feeding  ground  for  sheep, 
and  some  parts  beasts ;  but,  beii^  indifierently  watered> 
in  dry  Reasons  is  uncertain  conse<}uently.  for  the  latter; 
average  30J.  The  Marshes,  slnclcfntly  embanked,  part 
light  silt  or  sand,  and  pa^  indiflfertfnt  for  breeding,  suit- 
able for  wethers  brought  from  the  Wolds  and  the  high 
country,  fed  oiF  at  three  years  old,  gives  good  and  much 
wool ;  average  10  to  20s.  The  Fen  side  not  eiFectually 
drained ;  a  good  soapy  clay,  rent  average  la^ .  If  well 
drained,  cheap  at  aix. ;  as  good  as  Holland  Fen.  From 
Spalding  to  Boston,  both  sides,  best,  36^.  good  feeding, 
some  part  indifferently  watered ;  second  rate  261. ;  third 
rate,  poor  silt,  20s. ;  Spalding  to  Deeping,  the  embanked 
land  well  drained,  ai/.  4  inclosed  black  peat,  very  rich, 
ai/»  The  open  commons  do  not  pay  more  than  2s.  6d» 
Thus  far  Mr.  Parkinson. 

Rents  for  some  miltt  round  Sudbrook,  and  to  Wragby 
16  or  17/.  an  acre.  To  and  about  Hamton  aoi<.  Mr. 
Elliaon  bought  Toft  and  Newton  in  1785  >  aooo  acres  let 
for  j^.  737-  he  gave  £*  19000.  and^.  2000.  in  buildings^ 
&c.  9  and  it  is  now  let  at  £.  1 160.  net  rent.  It  therefore 
pays  above  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gibbeson's  farm  near  Lincoln,  twenty  years  ago, 
was  £.  30.  a  year  ;  it  is  now  £.  300. 

Mr.  Jennison  of  Lincoln  has  a  farm  at  Ludford, 
which  was  let  at  £.  25.  a  year,  when  the  tenant  could  not . 
pay  the  rent ;  it  is  now  £,  loo.  and  the  farmer  does  well. 

For  five  miles  round  Claypool  every  way,  rent  20X4 
an  acre  ;  would  be  worth  more,  but  they  are  much  sub- 
ject to  floods,  which  rot  many  sheep. 

Rent  of  the  country  west  of  the  north  road  a^  Gran- 
tham, &c.  26/. 

Grantham  to  Closterworth,  hilly,  lis* 

E2 
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Thns  the  avenge  tent  of  the  /wiiQle  county  appears  to 
be  i6x.  9^.  per  acre. 

Uniting  die  infermatioii  gained  uni^x  this  head,  con- 
cerning  the  rise  of  rent,  with  that  which  appears  in  the 
chapter  of  inclosures,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  this 
rental  to  have  been  trebled  in  thirty:  years. 


Sect.  3.—??/*/. 

In  the  new  inclosures  about  Folkingham  exonerated 
by  giving  land. — In  Osbomby  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 
In  some  one-fifth  of  the  arable,  and  one-ninth  of  the 
pasturage. 

All  gathered  at  Haxey  in  Axholio*  About  Nonnanby, 
Burton,  &c.  some  are  gathered,  some  let— 4J.  in  the 
pound  was  not  an  uncommon  composition. 

About  Spilsby  they  are  seldom  taken  in  kind,  but  the 
compositions  high  ;  arable  land  5/.  grass  ai.  6d  an  acre, 
tome  lower ;  but  in  general  3/.  6J.  or  4*,  an  acre  round. 
*  There  ak«  in  the  county  about  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pieces  of  preferment,  including  perpetual  curacies  and 
donatives,  which  are  on  an  average  about  £»  70* 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  tithe  of  pasture  about  3/. ; 
acre  of  arable  5/.  to  6/.  ;  new  broken  up  land  for  a  few 
years  lox.  A  small  modus  generally  prevails  for  the 
tithe  of  hay  of  2^.  an  acre. 

About  Sudbrook,  compounded  at  is.  or  2s,  6d.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Parkinson — the  tithe  of  pasture  is  worth  one 
ninth  of  its  improved  rent,  which  he  proves  thus;  pro- 
duce two  lambs,  on  an  average  of  twenty-one  years,  at 
12s,  or  241.,  two  ewe  fleeces  at  41.  or  8x. ;  in  all  32/. ;  de* 
duct  for  less  one  eighth,  remains  28/. ;  the  tenth  of  which 
ax.  ^\d.  \  deduct  for  gathering  one  third,  remains  ix.  i  id*  \ 
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call  it  2s.  The  tithe  of  meadow  one  sevemhi  and  one 
eighth  of  inferior  quality.  That  of  rich  grazing  one. 
ninth  of  the  rent.  Of  arable,  the  best  one  fifth  of  the 
lenty  and  the  inferior  detached  one  sixth  and  one  seventh, 
according  to  circumstances.  Approves  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  tithe  ^  for  the  present  mode  of  taking  it  is  such 
an  impediment  to  improvements,  that  his  corn  rent  is 
much  better :  the  rector  often  cannot  cultivate  or  stock  it, 
and  this  prevents  the  necessity.  Woods  exempted,  be- 
cause from  a  very  ancient  custom,  all  stand  from  twenty -» 
one  to  twenty^thfee  years. 

Mr.  Parki$u§n*s  EstimaU. — ^Average  tithes  of  die  coun- 
ty is  one-fifth ;  best  arable  one^sixth,  inferior  one-se- 
venth ;  best  meadow  one-eighth,  inferior  one-ninth  \ 
pasture  makes  a  mean  of  land  i  acre  at  14/.  the  mean 
proportion  one-sixth  to  or.  4^. 

Do.  2 IX.  per  acre,  do.  one-sixth       -      31.    6^. 

Do.  281.  per  acre,  do.  one-sixth        -    41.    8^. 

Do.  35/.  per  acre,  do.  one<-sixth    -        55.  toi/. 

I  found  throu^out  the  county  a  very  general  desirf 
that  some  law  should  pass  for  the  commutation  of  titb^. 
The  farmers  here,  with  their  brethren  in  every  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  consider  this  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  ob- 
stacles to  good  husbandry.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  fact,  and  it  is  not  a  fur  argument^  on  the  other  hand, 
to  recur  to  the  vast  rise  of  rent,  in  consequence  of  a  su^ 
perior  husbandry,  which  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 
Encouraged  by  great  capitals,  and  the  general  liberty  and 
happiness  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  agriculture  has  made  a 
vast  progress ;  but  this  progress  would  have  been  much 
greater  had  tithe  been  generally  commuted.  And  it 
much  deserves  attention,  that  in  this  county  inclosing  and 
draimog,  which  have  flourished,  perhaps,  more  than  in 
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any  other,  have  established  an  exemption  from  tithe 
over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  whole;  and  that 
consequently  much  of  the  prosperity  and  rise  of  rent  and 
improvements  effected,  may  very  fairly  be  attributed  to 
this  very  circumstance. 

Sect.  4. — Poor  Rates. 

In  Holland  Fen  low ;  in  some  parishes  very  low,  even 
to  I  J.  and  few  high. — Quere,  poor  rates  in  Northolm 
near  Wainfleet  241.  in  the  pound,  but  only  fourteen 
acres  in  the  parish  ;  this  year  501  ?  In  Swtneshead  2f •  in 
the  pound^  nominal  rent.  About  Folkingham,  on  an  ave* 
rage  ix.  31/.  in  the  pound,  real  rent.  The  poor,  church, 
and  roads,  ix.  6d.  At  Hackthorne  91.  a  week  for  the 
whole  parish ;  but  six  or  seven  keep  cows.  At  Kirton 
or.  2d,  in  the  pound  \  at  Mr.  Harrisson's  ix. ;  but  now  more. 
At  Gainsborough,  rates  3X.  and  will,  by  the  inclosure,  be 
brought  down  to  ix.  6d.  At  Knaith,  &c*  ix.  6d.  At 
Haxey  in  Axholm  2x.  6d. ;  fifteen  years  ago  6d.  to  %d.  In 
1795,  total  in  this  parish  ^.  223,  land  tax  £.267.  At 
Alkborough  qd.    At  Normanby  and  Burton  ix.  10^. 

At  Wintringham  about  gd,  or  lod.  in  the  pound,  and 
much  less,  were  only  the  poor  reckoned ;  on  a  rental  of 
£.  5  lox.  it  appears  in  the  article  of  Grass  Lands,  all 
amounts  only  to  3X. ;  but  they  reckon  by  the  acre. 

About  Spilsby,  on  an  average,  about  2x.  to  3X.  in  the 
pound.    Skirbeck  hundred,  stc  Grass  Land. 

About  Reevesby,  &c.  &c.  they  come  to  5X.  in  the  pound, 
including  all  town  charges  through  eleven  parishas  on  the 
real  rent.  They  are  the  lowest  on  the  Wolds,  where  diey 
do  not  exceed  3X.  In  the  Fens  pretty  high,  from  persons 
mined  by  commonage  speculations. 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  all  sorts  of  town  charges 
3X.  3^.  in  the  pound ;  poor  rate  only  %s. 
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At  Sudbrook  all  rates  about  4s.  in  the  pound ;  but  the 
poor  only,  on  an  average,  fd.  At  Lincoln^  4j« 

Uniting  these  notes  with  other  general  information,  I 
am  inclined  to  calculate  all  sorts  of  parochial  rates  at  2x. 
in  the  pound,  real  rent,  over  the  whple  county.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  coming  to  any  thing  like  accuracy  in 
such  an  estimation ;  as  in  some  parishes  vhere  the  as- 
sessments are  said  to  be  on  the  real  rent,  it  is  not  so  in 
fact ;  and  alterations  constantly  taking  place  that  are  un- 
known* It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  returns  are  uot 
made  to  the  Board  of  AgriciUture,  or  the  Privy  Council, 
by  authority  of  Parliament,  from  every  county  in  the 
kingdom,  of  the  annual  amount '.of  rates,  especially  those 
for  the  poor.  When  first  the  Minister  undertook  the  great 
object  of  the  poor,  had  he  proposed  a  bill  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  (a  part  of  his  scheme),  it 
would  have  been>  at  this  moment,  in  full  operation,  and 
a  great*  basis  gained,  on  which  to  erect  any  edifice  his 
gf^t  talents  might  devise :  and  whenever  he  nuy  think 
proper  to  resume  the  business,  this  will  be  the  best  first 
step  in  a  work  that  can  only  be  well  executed  by  gradual 
advances. 

Sficri  5. — Leases. 

Very  few  leases  in  Holland  Fen.  None  at  all  about 
Folkingham,  except  part  of  the  lordship  of  Pointon, 
where  twenty-one  years,  under  covenants  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  leases  the  tenants  have 
wrought  very  considerable  improvements,  in  converting 
old  bad  pasturage  into  arable,  by  means  of  draining ;  sub- 
dividing, and  quicking  large  fields:  in  liming  the  sandy 
grounds. 

No  leases  on  Sir  J.  Sheffield  or  Mr.  Gouldon's. — 
Leases  on  Mr.  Eleve's  ;  but  the  general  practice  not  to 
grant  them. 
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No  leases  on  Lord  Carrington's  estate  at  Wintrfng- 
ham ;  but  though  the  tenants  have  not  this  circumstance, 
they  are  under  covenants  of  cropping  as  much  as  if  they 
had  them.  On  the  stronger  arable  lands  they  are  bound 
to  I.  faHovT)  a.  wheat,  3.  beans.  And  on  Sir  J.  Sheffield's 
I.  turnips,  2.  barley,  3;  turnips^  4.  barley,  with  seeds 
broken  up  for  turnips  again. 

Lord  Yarborough  does  not  give  leases  ;  but  with  much 
candour  made  the  observation,  that  the  principal  cul* 
ture  of  sainfoin  on  the  WoMs  was  by  men,  who  cither 
have  leases,  or  farm  their  own  land. 

Very  few  about  Spilsby. 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  they  are  very  nnnsual. 

Mr.  Parkinson  observes  upon  this  subject,  that  upon 
barren  lands  which  demand  marl,  or  that  want  lime,  it 
is  necessary  to  grant  leases,  in  order  to  make  estates  pro- 
ductive. Lord  Fortescue  grants  them  on  fior  weak  soils 
for  twenty^one  years,  on  condition  that  the  former  puts 
three  chaldron  of  lime,  or  forty  loads  of  marl  or  good 
clay  on  each  acre.  In  circumstances  where  no'expence 
of  this  sort,  he  does  not  think  them  necessary. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  no  objection  to  granting  leases ; 
but  he  is  never  asked  for  them.  Seeing  a  tenant  of  his 
improving  his  land  by  hollow  draining,  he  gave  him  a 
lease  of  twenty-one  years,  as  a  reward  and  an  en- 
couragement. The  idea  is  an  excellent  one ;  and  if 
they  were  thus  given  only  to  such  aa  merited  reward, 
they  would  prove  a  powerful  instigation  to  good  hus- 
bandry. 

Mr.  Smith  of  south  Elkington,  shewing  me  two  new 
cottages  he  had  built,  his  landlord,  Mr.  James  Greenville^ 
finding  timber  ;  and  mentioning  some  other  improvements 
he  had  made,  observed  he  would  do  much  greater  things 
if  he  had  a  lease.  The  same  remark  has  often  been 
made  to  me  in  this  county. 
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Very  few  leases  aboiA  Sudbrook, 

Respecting  the  county  in  geaeraU  tbefact  is  that  leases 
tie  very  rare. 

Upon  the  subject  of  leases,  as  I  wish, to  avoid  all 
disquisitions  which  concern  the  kingdom  at  large,  as 
much  as  the  county  of  Lincoln  in  particular,  it  will 
be  necessary  only  to  remark,  that  great  as  have  been 
improvements  in  it,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  they 
would  have  been  nnich  greater  and  more  rapid,  had  the 
custom  of  granting  leases  been  as  comofion  here  as  it  is  in 
Norfdk  and  Sufic^. .  I  had  particular  conversations  with 
some  hundreds  of  fanners  on  this  subject,  and  the  univer- 
sal opinion  was,  that  if  leases  were  granted,  they  would 
occasion  exertions  which. are  not  found  at  preaent.  Upon 
soils  so  rich  that  there  is  nothing  to  do,  the  want  of  them 
cannot  be  material ;  but  upon  all  others,  where  lim- 
ing, marling,  draining,  fencing,  &c«  are  demanded,  the 
want  of  a  lease  will  often  be  the  want  of  the  improve- 
ment :  and  the  prineipli  will  pervade  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  business ;  nothing  will  be  so  well  done  upon  an  un-. 
certain  tenure,  as  with  security.  Confidence  in  a  land-, 
lord  attaches  to  himself  only,  and  not  at  all  to  his  successor ; 
and  the  various  Instances  that  have  occurred  of  estates 
being  considerably  raised,  must  act  as  warnings  to  others. 
Granting  leases  would,  in  this  respect  of  raising  rents, 
ease  a  landlord  greatly  ;  when  there  is  no  lease,  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  raising  at  one  period  than  another, 
and  when  it  has  been  done  in  Lincolnshire  it  has  usually 
raised  a  great  clanKwr.  But  if  leases  of  twenty-one 
years  were  granted,  the  farmers  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, very  readily  pay  an  advanced  rent,  as  the  price 
of  the  lease ;  and  they  might  be  given  to  understand,  that 
at  the  eiLpiration  the  rent  would  be  raised  again.  Then 
a  rise  would  be  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no 
clamour  would  attend  it.     Should  any  landlord  be  in- 
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cliifed  to  make  this  very  valuable  experiment,  I  would 
caution  him'  upon  one  point ;  not  to  lease  the  farms  of  an 
estate  at  one  time ;  but  give  them  so  in  succession,  that 
some  might  expire  every  year,  when  they  began  to  fall  in  ; 
which  might  be  easily  done  by  making  it  a  work  of  five 
or  six  years,  with  a  little  variation  in  the  duration  of  the 
leases.  When  a  few  farms  in  a  great  estate  fall  every 
year,  and  there  is  no  general  operation  of  tasting  and  va* 
luing, — there  will  be  no  outcry ;  the  buainesis  will  be  re- 
gular, and  the  effect  smooth  and  quiet.  The  landlord 
will  have  his  fair  share  in  the  progress  of  national  pros-^ 
perity,  and  his  tenants  will  be  secure  and  active. 

As  to  covenants,  a  landlord  would  not  sign  leases  with- 
out constlting  some  person  upon  this  head,  on  whom  he 
could  well  rely. 

Sect.  6.^^Expences  and  Profit. 

The  rich  land  of  Holland  Fen  I  found  so  interesting  and 
so  fertile  a  district,  that  it  was  natural  to  wish  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  balanced  each 
other,  and  what  was  the  profit  of  cultivation  upon  com- 
parison with  other  districts  of  similar  fertility.  To  cal- 
culate this,  let  us  take  the  course  of  crops  at  present  prac- 
ticed by  that  very  attentive  cultivator,  Mr.  Cartwright, 
with  no  other  addition  than  that  of  a  crop  of  wheat  after 
the  clover,  to  bring  Lincoln  and  Suffolk  a  little  nearer  in 
system.  The  course  will  then  stand  thus:  i.  Cole.  2. 
Oats,  3.  Beans,  4>«  Wheat,  5.  Clover,  6.  Wheat. 

Expends.    I.  Cole*  £•  /.     J. 

Rent  and  taxes        -  -  -  i  16    o 

4  ploughings,  at  5x.  -  -  too 


Carried  forward  -  a  16 
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£.  s.    d. 

Brought  forward 

2   16     0 

Harrowing  and  rolling        - 

Q   12     P 

Clearing  twitch 

050 

Seed  and  sowing            -            - 

0    'I     6 

Gripping                -                 ^                 - 

0     I,    6 

Manure        -                -                -            -. 

200 

Incidents            -                -                - 

050 

610 

Expences                 -             6    i     o 

Produce      -         -                2  lo    o 

Loss            -                         3  II    o 

> 

2.  Oats. 

Renty&c.              .               -               - 

I    16     0 

One  ploughing            -                -            - 

050 

Seed  and  sowing            -                -            - 

0  14    0 

Harrowing,  &c.         -                -            - 

026 

Gripping           -                •                - 

016 

Weeding        .            .                -                . 

076 

Harvesting,  reaping                -         o  I2    o 

carrying            -            coo 

A     f  R        A 

Thrashing  ^d  dressing  8  quarters 

\0     mO        M 
068 

Carrying  out        -            -          -            - 

026 

Agency                .                .                • 

020 

Incidents             ... 

050 

Produce. 

508 

8  quarters,  at  1 8x.         -          "         740 

. 

3  acres  feed  a  beast  for  20  weeks ; 

straw,  at  I/.            *        -            100 

9 

• 

840 

■ 

Expences         -           -        5    0    8 

« 

Profit    -    3    J    4 


(a 
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3.  BtOHS. 


£'  «•  <'• 


Itent,  &c.              .           - 

I  16 

0 

plough!  ng»  twice            -                   -       . 

0  10 

0 

Harrowing                .                -                - 

0     t 

0 

Gripping                -                - 

0     I 

6 

Seed,  2  strike                -                -            - 

0    6 

0 

Drilling                ... 

0    0 

9 

Horse  and  hand  hoeing  sfnd  weeding 

0  16 

0 

Reaping                -                -           0  10    0 

Bands                *                -               020 

Carrying               -                -          0    6    • 

0  18 
0    3 

f\ 

Stack  and  thatch 

0 

Carting  to  barn         ... 

0    2 

0 

Thrashing              ... 

0    5 

0 

Carrying  out              -            - 

0    I 

6 

Agency            -            -                -             - 

0    I 

0 

Incidents                ... 

0    S 

0 

Produce. 

5    6 

9 

5  quarters,  at  24/*                -            600 

Straw                -              -                 050 

650 

Produce            -            569 

Profit            -               0  18    3 

1 

4.  ffl^eat. 

Rent,  &c.                -                .      ,          . 

K    16 

0 

Scuffle,  rake,  and  burn 

0   10 

0 

Ploughing           .... 

0    5 

0 

Harrow  and  roll           •            . 

0    3 

0 

Carried  forward 

2  i± 

0 
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£.  s.    d. 

Brought  forward 

- 

2  14    0 

Seedf  a  strike,  6f  • 

- 

« 

- 

0  12     0 

DriUing 

- 

m 

009 

Gripping 

- 

- 

020 

Hoeing  twice 

• 

- 

1 

040 

Weeding            -    ' 

- 

- 

026 

Reaping 

- 

0  12 

0 

Carrying 

- 

0    6 

0 

• 

Thatch  and  slack 

- 

°    3 

0 

V          T          0 

Carting  to  barn 

- 

1           1          V 

Thrashing  4|  quarters 

»3^- 

- 

0  13    6 

Carrying  out 

- 

- 

016 

l^gcncy 

- 

- 

010 

Inckients 

050 

Produce, 

5  l^    9 

4f  quarters,  at  55.  6d. 

- 

9  18 

0 

Straw 

I     I 

p 

10  19 

0 

Expence 

s 

518 

9 

Profit 

5  0 

3 

« 

5.  Clover. 

^ 

Rent,  &c. 

• 

- 

1  r6    0 

Seed,  I4lb. 

. 

« 

0  IP    ^ 

Sowing 

- 

- 

0    p    5 

a  pecks  ray 

^* 

p   a    # 

Mowing 

- 

« 

0    3    p 

Making 

- 

- 

p    3    6 

1 

Carried  forward 

" 

a  14   9 
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« 

I ». 

d. 

Brought  forward 

• 

2 14 

9 

Carting 

- 

- 

e    6 

0 

Stacking  and  thatching 

- 

•. 

0    3 

0 

Incidents 

• 

^ 

0    5 

0 

Produce. 

3    8 

9 

7,\  tons,  at  40J. 

* 

s    0 

0 

After-grass 

^ 

0 15 

0 

• 

5  »s 

0 

Expences 

- 

3    8 

9 

Profit 

2    6 

3 

6. 

ffleat. 

Rent,  ice. 

- 

- 

I  16 

• 

Ploughing 

- 

- 

0    5 

0 

Harrow  and  roll 

- 

- 

°    3 

6 

Seed 

- 

- 

0  la 

0 

Drilling 

- 

- 

0     0 

9 

Gripping 

- 

- 

0    2 

e 

Hoeing  and  weeding 

- 

• 

0    6 

6 

Reaping,  &c* 

- 

- 

I     I 

0 

Carting 

- 

- 

0    I 

6 

Thrashing  4  quarters 

• 

- 

0   12 

0 

Carrying  out 

- 

* 

0      I 

6 

Agency 

- 

- 

0      I 

0 

Incidents 

• 

0    5 

0 

Produce. 

5    7 

3 

4  quarters^  at  441. 

- 

8  16 

0 

Straw 

0  16 

0 

• 

9  12 

0 

Expences 

- 

5    7 

9 

Profit 

•  ^ 

4    4 

% 
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• 

• 

Recapitulation.     • 

• 

• 

• 

/.  »•  <'• 

Cole>  loss 

••                   »               ■• 

3  11    0 

Oats^  profit 

3    3 

4 

1 

Beans,  ditto 

o  i8 

•3 

Wheat,  ditto 

5     o 

3 

Clover,  ditto 

2     6 

3 

• 

Wheat,  ditto 

4    4 

3 

15  12 

4 

• 

• 

3  " 

Q 

6}l2      I  • 

4 

Profit  per  \ 

acre,  per  ann.       -      a    0 

2 

« 

In  discourse  at  Ifcuth  with  ft>me  considerable  farmers 
upon  their  extraordinary  course  of  crops  of,  i«  Turnips, 
2^  Barley,  and  urging  that  a  more  profitable  system  might 
be  pursued,  they  defended  it,  and  asserting  the  benefit, 
I  desired  to  calculateit^which  we  did  thus : 

Expencfs.  ,  £.    s.  d. 

Three  or  four  ploughings  for  turnips        -  zoo 
Manuring  12  waggon  loads  once  in  four  years, 

the  half            -                -                •  loo 

Harrowing                ...                .  026 

Seed  and  sowing                -                -  020 

Hoeing                .                -                .  050 

Herdling,  herdles,  ice.         .      -            •  050 

Ploughing  twice  for  barley        -     •       *  o  10    o 


Carried  forward         ^  24 
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• 

l'^ 

J. 

Brought  forward 

- 

a    4 

6 

Harrowing 

m 

» 

0    I 

0 

Seed  barley  4  bushels,  at  24J. 

- 

0  12 

0 

Sowing 

- 

0    0 

6 

Weeding 

t 

0    I 

0 

Harvesting         .    - 

- 

0    7 

0 

Thrashing  4  quarters 

- 

0    6 

0 

Leading  out 

- 

0    2 

0 

Two  years  rent,  tithe  free 

- 

I  10 

0 

0    3 

V 

Produce. 

6    7 

0 

Turnips,  on  an  average 

3    0 

0 

Barley  4  quarters,  24/. 

416 

0 

Straw 

0  10 

0 

% 

8    6 

• 

Expence 

6    7 

0 

Profit 

I  19 

0 

per  annun^ 

0    19 

6 

Thb  they  thought  woii]4  do ;  biit  some  observed,  thai 
expences  would  generally  run  higher  than  any  such  cal- 
culation could  include ;  and  that  worse  land  was  always 
a  drawback. 

The  expences  of  farming  near  Louth  are  great ;  labour 
is  very  high ;  and  though  there  is  a  navigation  to  that  town,' 
yet  such  is  the  state  of  trade  upon  it,  that  it  generally  an* 
swers,  on  account  of  difference  of  price,  to  carry  twenty 
miles  to  Lincoln  by  land  carri^,  where  they  go  with 
only  ten  quacters  of  barley,  with  four  horses ;  leave  home 
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at  eight  at  tright^  and  tetufnatiei^t  the  nd&t  nig^t;  tha 
price  is  sometimes  ys.  io'^n  a  quaiteit*  low^i  af  Louth. 

In  hiring  and  stocking  fiJifinV,  Mr.'Parkilison  bbservesi 
that  upon  such  a  farm  as*  is  usual  in  Lincolnshire'i  toVit, 
part  grass  and  part  arable,  so  tAli^h  shotild  be  thie  latter, 
that  the  fallow  part  shall  raise  tumips/rape,'&cl  to  support 
thejamb  hogs  that  the  farmer  breeds,  and  fatten  the  t#d 
diears ;  upon  such  a  farm,  for  each  iboA  a  year  he  should 
have  a  capital  of  750/.  Upon  a  farm  of  300/.  a  year,  if  a 
man  has  not  above  2000/.  he 'will  soon  want  money. 


Under  the  heads  of  Rent^  and  Grass  Lands,  the  reader 
will  find  some  other  estimates  of  expences  and  profit. 
There  are  circumstances  very  favourable  to  the  county  in 
this  respect,  and  there  are  others  extremely  adverse.  Of 
the  latter  complexion  is  the  price  of  labour,  the  price  of 
corn,  the  distance  from  Smithfield,  and  the  custom  of 
giving  no  leases.  Labour  is  much  higher  in  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  average,  than  in  mosj  other  counties  of  the  king- 
dom ;  in  the  Fen  district,  to  a  degree  that  is  uncom,- 
men ;  and  marks  how  very  much  improvements  of  all 
other  kinds,  have  exceeded  that  equally  necessary  one  of 
building  cottages.  The  price  of  corn  is  considerably  be- 
low the  general  average,  and  there  is  the  further  disad- 
vantage of  a  heavy  land  carriage  in  many  parts  of  the 
county.  The  distance  from  Smithfield,  the  rich  grazing 
lands  of  this  county  suffer  in  common  with  those  of  So- 
mersetshire :  but  the  West  Riding  of  York  is  probably  as 
good  a  market  here,  as  Plymouth,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  are  tp 
the  former:  compared  with  other  grazing  districts 
on  a  large  scale,  Lincolnshire  is  remote.  The  want  of 
leases  is  a  deficiency  which  is  remediable  ;  and  probably 
a  better  system  respecting  the  management  of  landed  pro- 
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paty,  will  improve  chat  point.  The  ciicumstances  fa- 
vourable are,  first,  the  soil,  which  must,  on  the  whole, 
he  feckoned  among  the  first  in  the  kingdom ;  and  extremely 
bad  land  is  rarely  found  in  the  county^  To  Lincoln  eyes, 
this  is  not  a  fact ;  but  they  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
very  good  land,  that  indifferent  soils  are  apt  to  be  under- 
valued*^ Another  very  great  advantage,  is  so  large  a  part 
of  the  county  being,  by  acts  of  parliament,  exempted  from 
tithe.  A  third,  is  the  very  low  burthen  of  poor-rates,  com- 
pared with  many  other  counties.  These  three  essential 
points  will  be  found  to  have  a  considerable  effect  in  in* 
iuencing  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
IMPLEMENTS. 

» 

ON  Mr.  Cartwright's  fann  at  Brothertoft,  there  arc 
a  great  variety  of  implements  of  considerable  merit.  The 
plough  is  the  common  one  of  the  Fen  tract,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent tool  it  is ;  the  mould  board  of  a  good  sweep  ;  the 
throaty  a  segment  of  an  ellipsis ;  and  the  form  of  the  share 
of  great  merit,  always  well  steeled  and  sharpened  with 
files ;  the  coulter,  a  sharpened  steel  wheel ;  it  much 
resembles  the  Dutch  paring  plough  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire fens ;  deserves  'attention,  and  ought  to  be  in 
the  collection  of  the  Board.*  To  this  plough  Mr.  Cart- 
aright  bais  affixed  a  bean  drill  of  great  simplicity,  for 
drilling  upon  the  centre  of  the  preceding  furrow,  while 
the  next  is  turning ;  it  answers  well,  and  drills  cxery  year 
a  great  extent  of  lan^^  nor  does  it  require  previous  tillage 
upon  a  stulfble. 

A  twitch  drag  of  his  own  construction,  for  tefring 
out  twitch,  he  finds  of  great  use ;  he  took  the  hint  from 
one  used  near  Rotherham  ;  when  first  he  made  it,  he  had 
a  turnip  fallow  which  his  bailiff  had.prepared,  and  thought 

*The  sort  of  plough  here  sketched  is  almost  universally  used  in 
the  fens  between  Boston  and  Croyland,  its  wheel  coulter  being 
much  better  adapted  for  plot|ghing  amongst  stubble  and  twitch- 
giassy  than  the  swQr4  one ;  they  turn  all  their  land  over  with  two 
norseSy  double  or  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  this  business  many 
of  them  are  very  clever,  and  will  niake  their  furrow  as  straight 
^  » line ;  and  by  laying  your  head  so  low  oo  the  bohom  of  it,  that 
y^ur  light  is  confined  by  the  sides,  you  may  see  down  it  to  the 
further  end,  ii«hich  is  in  some  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
lcQ£th.  This  ex  traordihary  re^larity  isdone  by  training  their  horses 
in  this  manner ;  they  fix  a  piece  of  wood  (pointed  at  both  ends) 
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clean  enough  ta  sow :  sending  in  the  drag  to  try  its  eflFect, 
he  got  seven  cart  loads  of  twitch  by  this  tool ;  and  it  is 
always  foundi^or  this  use,  very  effective. 

Drilling  machines  have  been  tried  laigely  by  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  :  he  had  two  of  Cook's ;  but  prefers  the  improve- 
ment of  Mr.  Amos,  his  bailifFy  who  claims  the  original 
invention,  which  he  now  uses.  This  plough  is  described 
with  a  plate,  in  Mr.  Amos's  Treatise  op  the  Drill 
Husbandry.  Another  tool,  which  is  found  in  the  same 
work,  and  Mr.  Cartwright  finds  very  useful  and  effective, 
is  the  expanding  horse-hoe  for  all  breadths ;  used  con- 
stantly here  forbeanf,  cabbages,  potatoes,  &c. 

In  Carriage,  Mr.  Cartwright  uses  one-horse  carttf  for 
much  of  his  work,  and  has  invented  a  waggon-cart,  wt^ch 
he  calls  a  ^/ir/ff^ir,- the  body  of  which  tilts  up,  and  delivers 
the  load  like  a  cart ;  it  i^  lighter  i$  weight  than  two  carts, 
and  made  to  contain  the  same  bulk  of  load:  cletf  width, 
4  feet,  height,  i  yd.  9  inches,  length,  8  feet.  Sctifikra  also 
are  in  use  at  Brothertoft,  and  found  very  effidctive.  Mr. 
Cartwright  has  long  been  making  experiments  on  form- 
ing a  Raping  machine,  and  has  been  at  a  great  ex- 
pence  In  executing  them:  difficulties  have,  however, 
occurred  hitherto,  which  have  prevented  success.  His 
bailiff*,  Mr.  Amos^  has  varied  the  application  of  the 
scythes,  from  being  pushed  forward  "by  horses,  with  their 
heads  to  the  machine,  to  drawing  it  laterally.  I  saw  it 
tried  with  lucem,  but  it  would  not  do:  and  indeed  this 
object, though  infinitely  desirable,  will  be  found  so  difficult 


between  the  hgrses,  in  an  hon»>ntal  drrection,  of  about  two  feet  in 
length,  by  which  means  they  are  kept  at  siieh  a  distance,  that  ffit 
ploughman  can  see  between  them  to  the  further  end  of  the  land  fie 
IS  about  to  p!«ugh,  and  is  thertby  enabled  (by  6xing  his  eye  upon 
some  object  that  is  stationary)  to  make  his  furrow  as  abovemen- 
tinned.  The  points  of  the  stick,  when  the  hor^s  are  inclined  to 
move  too  near  each  other,  remind  them  of  their  misdoings.— 
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to  carry  into  exccutioi),  that  many  experimetfts  will  pro* 
bably  be  ma4e>  before  tuoceis  is  attained*  A  machine  for 
weighing  cattle  and  sheep  alive,  Mr.  Cartwright  erected 
while  he  pursued  grztjiDgf  and  found*  it  a  very  useful 
tool. 

Mr.  Cook's  chaflT-cutter  is  employed  at  Brothertoft ;  x 
man  and  a  little  boy  cut  loo  quarters  in  a  weelc. 

A  sward-dresser  has  been  found  very  useful  upon  the 
meadows  and  pastures  of  Brothertoft.  It  includes  a  scari* 
ficator,  with  a  bush  of  thorns,  and  cuts  deeper  or  shaU 
lower  at  pleasure;  two  horses  draw  it,  carrying  the 
breadth  of  five  feet. 

Vigilance  in  the  lambing  season,  prevents  much  of  the 
danger  in  Inui  weather ;  and  a  provision  against  the  loss 
of  lambs  in  the  ditches  of  the  breeding  pastures,  has 
here  been  made  at  a  small  expence,  by  means  of  lamb- 
hendles,  according  to  the  annexed  drawing. 


W  space  between  the  rails  to  be  closed  with  tarpaulin, 
whereby  thq  herdle,  when  the  lower  rail  touches  the 
ground,  is  a  perfect  defence  against  the  wind,  and  of 
sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  lambs  driving  before 
a  storm  into  the  ditches ;  so  that  it  answers  two  good 
purposes.  At  other  seasons,  also,  these  herdles  may  comr 
into  use  for  guarding  the  brows  of  banks  against  sheep. 
As   the  tarpaulin  would  require   many   tiails,    and 
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canvas  is  a  dear  article,  perhaps  the  space  between  the  * 
two  rails  may  be  better  filled  by  a  slit  deal,  held  in  its 
place  by  having  braces,  A  A,  on  both  sides,  one  of  which 
might  be  moveable,  and  fix  with,  nuts  6n  the  rivets ;  by 
which  means  the  board  might  be  put  in  only  occasionally 
when  wanted. 

At  Osbornby  Mr.  Hoytc  has  introduced  the  Norfolk 
wheel  plough,  which  is  found  to  do  well  on  the  lighter 
soils ;  and  Small's  plough  from  Scotland,  for  the  heavy 
lands ;  also  a  surface-divining  plough.  Mr.  SdAsicall  of 
Stoke,  near  Grantham,  has  introduced  a  wheel  plough, 
that  goes  without  holding,  for  crossing  broad  high  lands  at 
an  equal  pitch ;  which  is  liked  better  before  winter  than 
either  gathering  Up,  or  splitting  down,  by  reason  of  every 
furrow  being  a  drain  from  the  crown  to  the  main  fifrrow. 
Mr.  Hoyte  and  others  have  used  Cook's  drill,  but  now  it 
is  confined  to  light  soils  ;  on*stifFon€s,  well  convinced  it 
will  not  answer. 

The  double  plough  (price  ^5.  5/.^  is  in  use  at  Belton, 
and  does  its  ftrork  well  on  sand,  with  three  horses ;  never 
more  than  four. 

Mr.  Webster  at  Bankside  has  a  small  thrashing  mill, 
built  by  Mr.  Parsemore  of  Sheffield^  which  cost,  the  machine 
itself,  £  33.  but  complete  to  him,' about  £  50. :  it  is  worked 
by  two  horses,  and  most  of  the  work  done  by  women. 
The  beating  wheel  is  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  3 
feet  8  inches  long,  and  moves  under,  and  very  near  to,  an 
almost  semicircular  covtng  of  cast  iron  of  three  plates, 
fluted  and  shouldered,  which  is  found  to  assist  much  in 
the  operation.  It  thrashes  60  bushels  of  beans  a  day,  and 
six  bushels  of  wheat  an  hour  ;  clears  beans,  wheat,  and 
oats  to  his  satisfaction ;  but  barley  not  equally  well,  till  he 
aMed  that  coving,  however  well  enough  to  induce  him  to 
Use  it  for  the  little  he  has  had. 

Mr.  Webster  has  also  Mr.  Cook's  chaff-cutter  fixed  to 
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a  very  large  wheel)  in  which  an  zss  or  a  galloway  walks ; 
it  cuts  45  to  50  quarters  a  day«  His  steaming  apparatus 
for  turnips  is  very  complete  ;  a  wine  pipo  lifts  on  and  off 
with  a  crane,  and  is  steamed  in  two  hours. 

Mr.  Gray  burn  of  Barton  has  had  two  thrashing  ma« 
chineSy  but  neither  of  them  well  made ;  it  thrashes  clean  ; 
barley  exceedingly  well,  but  beans  not  equally  so :  was 
for  four  horses ;  now  two,  and  better ;  but  in  the  expencp 
no  saving.  Has  a  chaff-cutter  worked  by  a  horse«  on 
Cook's  principle ;  cuts  seven  quarters  an  hour.  Cost, 
£  ID.  lox.  for  the  machine.  Tried  Winlaw's ;  but  was 
good  for  little;  Mr.  Bourne  at  Dalby  uses  the  double 
ploughsVith  great  success ;  he  works  them  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  doing,  on  an  average,  of  all  lands,  upwards  of  two 
acres  a  day. 

Mr.  Linton  at  Frieston  has  just  erected  a  thrashing  mill, 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  H6me  from  Scotland,  reconunended 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsifcy  ;  *it  requires  4  horses, 
cost  100  guineas,  thrashes,  dresses,  rakes  off,  and  cuts 
chaff  at  the  same  ^me.  Mr.  Lintbn  is  satis&ed  with  what 
he  has  yet  experienced  of  its  performance  ;  but  has  had  it 
too  short  a  tihie,  being  hardly  finished,  to  make  any. par- 
ticular experinflents.  '  .    ;: 

He  has  alstf  Mr.'-Nailor's  patem  chaff-cutter ;  twooAi, 
before  annexing  it  to  the  thrashing  mill,  cut  24  busbii^ 
with  it  in  an  hour,  fine  enough  for  any  stock.  Price  ten 
guineas.  Has  also  made  a  twitch  rake,  containing  a  double 
row  of  teeth ;  those  of  one  row  against  the  intervals  of 
the  other :  it  is  six  feet  long,  and  executes-its  work  to  his 
satlsfiction.    Cost*^3. 

Mr.  Linton  uses  a  drill,  and  the  cKpMding  horse-hoe, 
madd  by  Mr.  Amos  df  'Brothertoft,  and  approves  :them 
well ;  but  for  bean9  father  prefers  a  small  barrow  flril}, 
which  delivers?  into  the  furrow.  .  •    •  • 

An  tngeniotks  '^nd  very  simpletodi,  an  use  in  East  Feo, 
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is  a. sledge  for  going  on  the  ice  v  it  U  a  small  feunedbai 
slides  on  four  horse-bones,  the  driver  pushing  himself  fm- 
ward  with  a  pitchfork. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Ashby  cum  Fenbyi  falling  very  short  of 
fodder,  set  up  an  ass-vcheel  chaff  cutter,  and  the  ef- 
feet  of  cutting  was  such,  that  it  went  twice  as  far  as 
uncut. 

The  late  Mr.  Cod*  at  Ranby,  seems  to  have  been  in 
various  respects  a  vekry  spisited  and  active  farmer.  I  found 
Ihcco  a  .complete  set  of  Mr.  Ducket's  implements  ^  and 
was  saforoied  thM  he  had  viewed  Mr.  Ducket's  farm, 
&C.  in  consequence  of  the  various  accounts  he  had  read 
of -His  mahagemenit,  in  the  Annals  of  AgriciHtuie.  Here 
•se  two  sktm*CQulter  ploilghs>  two  drill  markers,  turnip 
drills,  scuffler,  miner,  double  plough,  horse-hoes,  &c. 
and  a  capital  spike-ioller,  which  cost  ^40.  building ; 
iriao  a  horse  dew^r^ke,  but  which  faadToot  answered.    Ho 
UO(t  offly  procured  Mr.  Ducket's  too}s,  but  hiring  a  man 
for  thne  years,  »nt  him  a  twelvemonth  to  Esher^  to  be 
inatfuctcd  in  the  use  of  them :  this  wa^doii^  the  business 
dScctbdly,  and  much  praise  is  d»e  tfi  hisrmemory  on  such 
atcouots*    In  the  artSde  Shnp^  it  wiU  he  found  that  he 
was  no  less  active  in  another  branch. , 
t  Mr.  Holc^te  at  Tl^resway  has^erecte^  a  thiashing 
ndll,  whhrh  is  worked  by  water.   He  has,  with  a  true 
spirit  of  exertion,  formed  a  reservoir  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  cbnducted  the  water  to  a  very  large  wheel,  ip  trou^, 
upon  trussle-posts  .2a  feet  high,  and»a  cpnsklerable  dis- 
tance; from  errorsrin  the.  construction,  it  dU  not  perform 
well,  and  I  found  him  taking  it  down  fpr  alterations. 
The  drum  wheel  has  eight  beaters ;  and  his  workman 
said  they  were  so  ni0WfOits»  to  remedy  the'  defect  of 
velocity.  [    '  V.  p  ' 

Mf .  Michael  Pilley  of  Lincohi  has,  invented  a  water- 
cart,  to  take  up  a  ton,  by  a  valve  i  it  moves  on  two 
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Idlers,  loads  itself,  and  be  thiidcs  that  the  advantige  is 
teiy  great  upon  new  sown  turnips,  as  it.  dischatges 
clear  of  the  roller,  so  ;i8  not  to  daub ;'— and  lie  thinks 
that  if  manure  was,  for  this  purpose,  converted  into  a 
fluid,  it  would,  in  pany  cases,  be  of  considerable  utilky. 
Another  idea  he  bas,-«>to  construct  granaries  with  a 
double  floor,  the  upper  one  like  a  malt-kiln  floor  ;  and  by 
pipes  to  introduce  air  through  the  walls,  and  chinmies  to 
carry  it  oflF;  this  he  thinks  would  tend  very  much  to  the 
preservation  of  corn.  • 

Mr.*William  Naylor  at  Langworth  near  Sudbrook, 
has  invented  and  patented  a  chaflF-cutter,  which  he  saya 
will  cut  a  strike  a  minute ;  and  that  two  men  wHl  cut 
fofty  quarters  a  day,  to  hold  it  the  day  through,  the  length 
of  a  barley  corn ;  but  it  may  be  set  to  that  of  a  grain  of 
wheat ;  price  £*  lo*  ioj*  •  • 

Mr.  Moody  at  Risehdm  has  one  of  Mr.  Parseipore's  (of 
Sheffield)  thrashing  mills ;  it  cost  X!- 36*  15/.  I  hate  seen 
so  many  of  these  machines,  which  do  ^very  thing  well 
except  barley,  that  I  inquired  particularly  about  that 
grain.  I  saw  it  in  his  absence,  when  his  thrashers  gave 
me  an  account  of  it,  and  they  assured  me  that  it  thrashed 
barley  cleaner  than  they  could ;  and  did  ten  quarters  a 
day,  with  two  horses,  four  men,  one  woman,  and  one 
boy.  On  returning  to  Riseholm,  when  Mr.  Moody  was 
at  home,  he  confirmed  this  account ;  and  informed  me 
that  he  puts  out  all  his  barley  to  the  men  at  u.  a  quar- 
ter, finding  horses ;  but  they  take  it  from  the  stack,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  sack.  The  circumstance  upon  which  the 
good  thrashing  of  barley  depends,  is  the  iron  covering 
under  which  the  beating  wheel,  having  six  beaters, 
moves  ;  this,  in  Mr.  Moody's,  is  fixed ;  but  the  beating 
wheel  admits  rising  and  lowering  at  pleasure  i  but  a  new 
improvement  is  to  make  the  iron  roof  moveable,  and  the 
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wbed  fixed.  This  iron  is  so  near  to  the  beaters^  that  if 
mbs  as  well  at  strikes  the  grain  ottt. 

Mn  Walker  of  Woolsthorpe,  has  a  thrashing  mill 
worked  by  four  horses,  to  my  surprise,  in  sight  of  a  fine 
perpetual  stream,  large  enough  to  wotk  an  hundred  milts. 
It  had  not  worked  well,  and  he  was  now  altering  it  with 
additions  ;  but  not  that  of  the  semicircular  cast  iron  to 
close  upon  the  beating  wheel,  which  I  advised,*  and  hope 
Mr.  W.  will  have.  The  beaters  (six)  are  rounded, 
which  I  should  suppose  inferior  to  the  common  flat  ones. 
*It  thrashed  twenty-four  quarters  of  oats  in  eight  hours, 
and  ten  quarters  of  wheat. 

The  preceding  detail  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  for* 
mers  of  this  county  are  alive  to  improvements,  and  ready 
to  adopt  any  new  instruments  which  promise  utility.  In- 
deed  the  general  conduct  of  their  business  would  give  rea- 
|on  to  suppose  this ;  and  there  are,  without  doubt,  many 
other  tools,  which  will,  upon  a  more:  minute  survey,  be 
found  deserving  attention. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

« 

INCLOSING. 

THERE  arc  kw  instances  of  the  benefit  of  inclos* 
ing  conimonsy  greater  than  that  of  Long  Sutton ;  the 
act  passed  in  1 78S9  by  which  near  4000  acres  of  com- 
mon became  several  property  ;  the  rent  of  it,  before  in- 
closing,  was  ^.  1000  a  year,  or  500  rightSi  which  let  the 
messuages  at  40/.  each  more  for  the  right*;  the  whole  now 
Ietsfrocn3oi»t05oj.an  acre,  andabout  halfof  it  is  ploughed. 
Before  thU  act  the  old  inclosures  were  subservient  to 
the  common,  but  now  the  common  is  subservient  to 
those ;  and,  if  all  are  included  iu  the  account,  there  is 
now  more  live  stock  kept  than  before,  and  of  a  much 
better  kind  ;  though  above  aooo  acres  have  been  ploughed 
up  to  yield  an  enormous  produce. 

About  Folkingham,  many  new  as  well  as  old  parlia- 
mentary inclosures,  of  arable,  opeti,  common  fields  ;  the 
improvements  by  which  have  been  very  great ;  lands 
adapted  to  grass  have  been  laid  down ;  and  some  better 
for  the  plough  have  been  broken  up.  At  Osbomby  the 
rent  of  jox.  was  raised  to  171.  6J* ;  and  several  others,  in 
an  eqi|al  proportion.  The  produce  vastly  more  consi- 
derable. L.  Fallow,  2.  wheat,  and  3.  beans,  are  now 
changed  to,  t.  turnips,  2.  barley,  3.  clover,  4.  wheat. 
In  some  of  these  parishes  the  old  flocks  of  sheep,  which 
were  folded,  and  sold  lean,  are  greatly  increased  in  num- 
ber, without  folding,  and  sold  fat. 

The  vast  bienefit  *  of  inclosing  can,  upon  inferior  soils, 

*  Although  it  may  be  a  received  ppinion  with  many,  respecting 
ipclosiog  depopulating  the  pariihes  f  yet,  from  carefully  searching 
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be  rarelj  seen  in  a  more  advantageous  light,  than  upon 
Lincoln  Heath.  I  found  a  large  range  which  former- 
ly was  covered  with  heath,  gorse,  &c.  and  yielding, 
in  fact,  little  or  no  produce,  converted,. by  inclosure, 
to  profitable  arable  farms  ;  let,  on  an  average,  at  lox.  an 
acre ;  and  a  very  extensive  country,  all  studded  with  new 
farm  houses,  bams,  offices,  and  every  appearance  of 
thriving  industry ;  nor  is  the  extent  small,  for  these 
heaths  extend  near  seventy  miles  ;  and  the  progress  is  so 
great  in  twenty  years,  that  very  little  remains  to  do. 

The  eflfect  of  these  inclosures  has  beeo  very  great ; 
for  while  rents  I)ave  risen  on  the  Heath  from  nothing,  in 
most  instances,  and  next  to  nothing  in  the  rest,  to  8x.  or 
I  ox.  an  acre,  the  farmers  are  in  much  'better  circum- 
stances, a  great  produce  is  created,  cattle  and  sheep  in« 
creased,  and  the  poor  employed.  The  rectory  of  Na- 
venby,  one  of  the  ClifF  towns,  has  become  greater  than 
the  total  rent  of  the  lordship  was  before. 

From  Lincoln  to  Barton  was  all,  or  very  nearly  all, 
heath,  but  now  inclosed  by  acts  of  Parliament.  And 
for  five,  six,  or  seven  miles  every  way  around  Hack- 

the  registers  of  many  parishes,  in  the  Kesteven  division  of  this 
county,  and  comparing  the  result  with  a'  similar  one,  maie  by  a 

fentleman  in  Boothy-Gndfoe  hundred,  published  in  the  Gent, 
fag.  for  1782,  p.  74,  I  find  inclo&ures  to  ha^e  produced  a  very 
little  variation  m  the  number  of  births  and  burials;  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  places  wherein  I  mide  my 
inquiry,  have  Idcewise  had  no  manufacture,  or  other  panial  ctr- 
cumstance,  to  influence  any  increase  or  decrease  of  the  people.— 
And  that  there  are  other  causes  capable  of  increasing  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  a  parish  besides  a  manufacture;  1  will  produce 
Domwgton  as  a  proof.  A  Mr.  Cowley  and  others  gave  to  tinf 
place,  for  chantable  uses^  an  estate,  which,  by  an  inclosure,  Sec* 
has  so  improved,  as  to  become  of  the  yearly  value  of/,  600 ;  not- 
withstanding this  circumstance  the  po<lr*niies  are  above  double 
what  they  were  before  the  improvement  of  the  estate ;  arisinc 
from  the  lower  class  of  persons  gaining  settlements  in  tlie  parish 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  merely  through  the  expectation  of 
benciting  by  the  said  charity. 

•  ilfr.  Cnggt  MS.  tftke  A 
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thorne^  the  '  tame  withia  tuifelve  or  1  laxteen  .ysea^ 
and  of  that  .txact, .  the  heath  part  .was  not  more  than 
IS.  6d.  to  2s.  an  acre ;  large  sheep  walks^  with  pieces 
tilled  akernately,  now  lets  at  about  lox.  tithe  free; 
and  the  resuk  otherwise  has  been,  that  the  tenants  iivt 
much  betteri*  and  shew,  in  every  circumstance,  sign$  of 
greater  prosperity.  The  land  is  universally  kept  in 
tillage. 

Around  Nortonplace,  or  rather  longitudinally  from  it 
to  Kirton^&c.  open  heath  did  \et£or2s^  an  acte>  now  for 
8i.  tithe  free  ;  some,  however/  rising  to  i5x.  ;  and  this 
general,  except  near  Lincoln,  where  it  is  much  higher.  Ih 
Kirton,  of  which  Mr.  Harrisson  has  the  tithes,  iambs  and 
wool  p^Jd  him,  about  £»  30  a  year,  on  5000  acses;  from 
which  may  be  collected  how  favourable  open*  fields  and 
heaths  were  to  rearing  sheep :  for  in  this  parish,  bow 
under  the  plough^  except  the  valedands,  proper  for -grassy 
the  <{uantity  of  sheej^  is  consideraUe;^  and  a  great  cul^uro 
of  turnips  to  winter  feed  them. 

The  expence,  that  is  the  commissioners'  rate,'fot 
inclosing  5000  acres  in  Kirton,  was  about  :£.  yocb^  ii^ 
eluding  every  public  charge  \  roads  came  to  near  £•  xooo 
of  it. 

The  parish  of  Gainsboroagh  is  just  inclosed-;  the  old 
rent  was 8x.  an  acre;  the  new  20s. 

At  Newton  the  rents*  were  3^^  6J.  twenty  year$  ago^ 
befoM  inclosing ;  now,  some  of  it,  z^s. ;  much  2or. 

In  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  there  is  an  immense  inclosure 
on  the  point  of  beginning  ;  the  act  and  survey  having  been 
passed,  of  no  less  than  i2»ooo  acres  of  commons,*  in  the 
four  parishes  of  Haxey,  Hepworth,  Belton,  and  Owston. 
I  passed  these  commons  in  various  quarters,  and  rode 
purposely  to  view  some  parts ;  they  are  in  a  wretched 
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and  unprofitable  state ;  but  valued,  if  inclosed,  Jn  the 
ideas  of  the  islanders,  at  lox*  or  1 1  j.  an  acre. 

« 

Jkres. 
In  Haxey,    clainos        -  305  on  account  of  3810 

Hepworth  -  -        236  -  3285 

Belton  -  -  251  -  3664 

Owston  •  -  229  -         4446 

Cottage  rfghts  are  claims ;  but  lands  without  a  cottage 
have  none.  It  was  a  most  ])arbarou9  omission,  that  when 
this  act  was  procured,  they  resisted  a  clause  to  divide 
the  open  arable  fields,  subject  to  rights  of  common.  But 
they  have  here,  by  a  oustom,  a  right  of  inclosure^  which 
is  singular ;  every  man  that  pleases  may  inclose  his  own 
open  field  land,  notwithstanding  the  rights  of  common 
upon  it,  while  open ;  and  accordingly  many  do  it  when, 
by  purchase,  they  ge^  5  or  6  acres  together,  of  which  I 
saw  many  instances ;  and  could  not'  but  admire  their 
beautiful  quick  hedges,  which  are  very  fine,  and  must 
have  been  well  preserved  while  young ;  but  there  is  no 
dearer  proof  of  good  land,  than  what  is  aiForded  by 
white-thorn  hed^s. 

In  the  <nigle  of  country,  east  of  the  Trent,  and  be« 
tween  that  and  Ankholm,  no  new  inclosures,  of  much 
consequence ;  one  at  Wintringham  of  500  acres. 

Barton  Field  is  one  of  the  greatest  inclosures  in  Eng« 
land ;  the  act  passed  in  1793*  Before  the  inclosuic,  the 
quantities  of  land  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  as  under 
in  statute  measure. 
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Bfirton  upon  Humier^,,,  .t-r- 

.,       *  Acres, 

Open  arable  lands,  nearly        -  •  -   •"  ^-       4500 

Open  meadows  in  the  ings,  including  the  grwoths 

*  next  the  Huniber,  about  -       '     -  '420 

Open  meadows  and  pastures  in  the  Litth  Marshes, 

about  .  ^        r.   .  r^    f  .     ..  ^^^ 


Open    common,   ih-^i    cow-pasture     '-*      -'       ^50 
eluding  the  growth,  /   hdrse-pasturfe  '     '^\  '-  .  225 

Open  Wold  land,  Common,  chiefly  furze  ground,' 
about  -  .-  -  i'jo 


t  *• 


5825 

flit  . 


According  to  the  survey  upon  the: inclosure,  all.  ^^• 
the  open  lands  and  grounds  were  found  to  contain  .  •  5990 
Frotn  which  about    1 10 :  acres  were;  set  out  in 

roads  and  drains* 
The  ancient  jndosu^  within  and  about  the  tfivftk^  *  .  .; 

including  the  sites* of  the  homesteads^  &c.in  the 

town,-*-contain,  by  survey  -  - ' «   .     150 

The  Grange  and  Warren  Farm  on  the  Wold,  apt 

cient  indosuit,  about  -  -  170 

Therefore  the  whole  parish  contains,  as  nearly  a^  .. ,   . 
may  be,  by  survey  -  -        -         6240 

•        \     Hi 

Of  which,  after  deducting  the  roads,  and  the  site  of 
the  town,  there  may  be  6000  acres  of  land,  used  in  pas- 
ture and  tillage. 

The  assessments  of  the  commissioners,  under  the  io- 
dosure  act,  amounted  to  about  £.  13180,  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  act,  fencing  of  tithe  allotments,  public 
and  private  roads,  banks,  jetties,  doughs^  bridges, 
&c.  &c. 

-  •  •  • 
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The  completing  the  public  ;bd' private  roads  oo8( 
about  £5000.  The  Humber  banks  and  jetties  about 
£'  2006,  or  rather  more. 

The  parish  pays  yearly  to  the  land  tax  £•  aio-  8/.  4J* 

The  value  of  these  lands  before  the  inclosuic  were 
open  arable  let  at  from  4s.  to  9/.  per  acre,  of  some- 
thing less  than  3  roods;  little  parcels  for  10  or  I2^.; 
average  about  6s.  6d.  Part  of  the  Marshes  was  let 
with  the  arable  ;  thus  the  plough  land  of  7  a  acres  arable, 
and  8  of  meadow  in  the  ings,  being  4  ox-gangs,  were 
let  together :  all  at  the  same  rent.  The  common  was 
stocked  by  the  occupiers  of  common-right  houses  and 
lands ;  and  also  a  part  of  the  Marshes.  The  indosure 
began  directly,  and  they  ehtered  on  the  allocmefits  in 
1794.  Tlie  amount  of  the  commissioners'  assessment 
was  £.  13000  for  the  act,  tithe  fendngf  roadk,  Hun- 
ber  banks,  jetties  to  secure  the  shore,  diuice  for  drafaiage, 
bridges,  &c.  The  roads  alone  cost  ^.5000*  Drains 
£^  700.  Now  the  arable  fields  let,  on  an  avenge,  at  ao/. 
About  the  town,-  much  more ;  at  a  distknce,  less.  The 
Marsh  land  would  now  sell  at  £•  70  an  acre,  ndu*  Ae 
town ;  at  a  distance,  £.  40.  Some  ploughed  land,  one 
mile  from  town,  £.  40  to  50  an  acre.  Old  indosures, 
near  the  town,  £,  too  an  acre,  for  convenience.  The 
Conmion  en  the  Wold,  lu.  an  acre.  The  parish,  in- 
cluding every  thing,  may  now  be  rented  at,  or  worth 
£.  6000  a  year ;  it  was  £.  2000,  and  all  the  tenants  better 
satisfied  than  before ;  150  acres  were  given  tothe  vicar  for 
his  small  tithes ;  and  900  were  assigned  for  great  tithe, 
most  conveniently  for  the  impropriator.  Many  new 
famu,  barns,  &c.  built,  and  more  building. 

The  wheat,  before  inclosing,  two  quarters  on  the 
custonuuy  measure  of  three-fifths  statute; — ^the  beans 
not  more  than  two  quarters  :  these  crops  are  now  changed 
to  I.  turnips,  worth  30/. }  a.  barley,  4|  quarten;  3. 
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dovcr,  mown  oncic,  two  load^  per  acre,  Worth  50/. ;  ahd 
a* very 'fihe-aftcr gniss  of  lox.  ah  acre;  4*  wheat,  four 
quarters.  There  Is  wheat  now  in  the  field  that  wdl  be 
five.  They  formerly  carted  their  corn  arid  manure  a| 
miles. 

Horton '  was  fncldsed  twenty  years  ago,  and  advanced 
frdm  fox.  to  2or.  Winterton  also  from*  10/^  to  20s,  Coalby 
was  inclosed  ^  forty  years  ago ;  800  acres,  let  now  ^at 
£.  700  a  year,  about  171.  '61/.  an  acfre.  Killihghdlm,  in« 
closed  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  open  day  arable,  let  at 
4J.  or5x.  an  ;kcre,  now  t2x.  or  13/.  Indostng  does  fiot 
answer  to  any  great  degree  upon  day,  as  they  cannot 

« 

have  seeds  br  turnips;  and  If  laid  down  to  grass.  It  Is 
twenty  years  before  it  comes  to  good  pasture. 

By  the  acts  for  inclosing  Barton,  Barrow,  andGox- 
hfll,  no  less  than  17000  acres  are  rendered  productive,  to 
the  infinite  advantage  of  the  community. 

I  was  tbld^  before  I  got  into  the '  Clays,  as  they  are 
called,  or  Middle '  Marsh,  that  inclosing  did  not  answer 
that,  however  it  liad  succeeded  on  the  Wolds.  When 
I  got  to  Htiihberston,  I  discovered  the  explanation  :  they 
summer  fallow  for' wheat,  ahd  then  take  beans,  after  in^ 
closing,  exactly  as  before.  How  then  can  it  ansM^er } 
and  old  tracts  of  paisture  are  ploughed  up  in  consequence, 
ahd  not  conVertM  to  a  good  system  of  tillage,  but  covertd 
with  bedn  crops  that  never  see  a  hoe.  Inr  passing'  frdm 
thence  to  TVtney,  Fulstow,  Covehham,  &c,  I  passed 
through' a  Ikrge  open  field  in  the  fa1l6w  year,  \Vhich  had 
not.  In  September, '  received  its  first  earth ;  but  was 
covered  with  thistles,  passed  their  bbssom,  high  enbujgh 
to  hide  z  ja(^kass  ;  yet  the  duiig  was  spread  among|st'  tliito 
as  if  the  wheat  Would  be  sowed :  and  the  soil,  thus  horri- 
bly heglected,  a  fine  rich  tenacious  loam,  not  clay,  as 
greasy  and  soapy  almost  as  a  pure  clay ;  but  there  is 
much  satid  In  It : — a  soil  wdl  worth  30X.  an  acre,'  or 

G2 
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upwards^ in  jrent,  Uthe,  and  rates..  Who.  i^tSi  be  hardy 
enough  to  hazard,  such  a  folly,  as  that  any  part  of  the 
lime  of  Clays,  I  have  seen  or  heard  described,  will  not 
answer  inclosing  ?  Yet,  such  nonsense  I  have  heard ; 
ho  wonder,  in  a  country  where  landlords,  stewards,  far* 
mers,  are  all  five. centuries  behind  in  every  idea  relative 
to  strong  land.  They  are  awake  and  moving  oi|  turnip 
land ;  but  on  bean  soils,  are  still  fast  asleep* 

From  Louth  to  Saltfleet,  and  from  Sutton  to  Alford, 
open  fields,  with  unploughed  fallows,  the  15th,  &c«  of 
September;  covered  with  thistles  in  beautiful  luxuriance, 
and  plenty  of  other  rubbish.  But  they  have  imbibed  the 
same  notion,  I  suppose,  that  strong  land  will  not  pay  for 
inclosing. 

The  following  inclosures  have  taken  place  about 
Spilsby,  &c. ;  among  many  others,  Dalby  twenty-eight 
years  ago ;  Driby  twenty ;  Langton  forty ;  Tetford 
twenty-five;  Swayby  ten;  Belleau  ten;  Hag  three; 
Greetham  three ;  Ashby  Pueromm  five ;  High  Toyntoo 
fift^n ;  also  Ashby,  East  and  West  Keal,  and  FuUetsby ; 
in  all  which,  upon  an  average,  1  rents  have  tieb)ed  by  in- 
closure  ;  forty  years  ago  very  little  was  inclffsed  in  aU  the 
country. 

Upon  the  principles  on  which  the  commissioners  of  in- 
closures should  conduct  themselves^  Mr.  EUnhurst  ob- 
serves: ''Wherethetown  happens  to  besituatedin,orpietty 
near  the  centre  of  the  lordship,  the  properties  (upon  the 
inclosure)  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  laid  contiguousf  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  farm  houses ;  and  as  o^uch  in  squares  as  the 
nature  and  shape,  &c»  of  the  fiel4s  ^iU  admit ;  but  when 
•otherwise^  then  the  distant  lands  ought  to  be  so  laid  out 
and  allotted,  as  best  to  svit  for  occupation,  as  a  farm  or 
farms,  on  which  houses,  &c.  may  be  built ;  having,  as 
much  as  may  be,  an  eye  to  water,  and  different  sorts  of - 
land  i  but  to  have  due  consideration,  to  tlie  whli  of  the 
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proprietors^  (small  as  well  as  great)  so  as  hot  to  injure 
any  one>  by  making  it  particularly  convenient  to  another 
or  others.  I  acted  as  a  commissioner  a  great  many  years ; 
and  was,  at  911/  titruy  concerned  in  nim  d^erent  in. 
closures ;  and,  from  ray  first  being  in  that  business, 
(which  is  near  twenty-eight  years)  I '  ever  have  attended 
first  t9  what  concerned  the  public,  req>ecting  the  laying 
out,  forming  apd  making  the  roads,  (at  the  expence  of 
the  proprietors]  in  the  properest  and  most  eligible  situa- 
tions, for  the  greatest  conveniency  of  all  who  may  travel, 
or  do  business  upon  them ;  for,  I  thought  and  said,  that  the 
I^islature  could  never  intend  to  place  such  power  in  any 
set  of  men,  as  commissioners,  or  delegate  them  with  such 
extraordinary  power  (as  they  M^»  seemed  to  fancy  they  had) 
by  which  they  should  or  might  injure  the  public. — And 
that  mode  I  ever  and  always  pursued,  so  long  as  I  conti- 
nued to  act.  Another  obsc^rvation  I,  at  the  first,  made, 
and  ever  after  put  in  practice,  was  this,  always  to  be- 
gin to  line  out  and  allot  for  the  smallest  proprietor  firsts 
(whether  rich  or  poor)  in  every  parish,  so  as  to  make  such 
allotment  as  proper  and  convenient  for  the  occupation  of 
such,  or  their  tenant,  (as  that  might  be)  to  occupy  ;  and 
so  on,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest :  for  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  proprietors, 
that  a  bill  is  presented  and  act  passed ;  and  at  their  re- 
quests,— ^and  not  the  small  ones ;  and,  as  the  little 
ones  would  have  no  weight  by  opposition,  they  must 
submit  J  was  it  ever  so  disadvantagous  to  them  ;  as  it  very 
often  happens  ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  partiality 
in  defending  thoie^  who  cannot  help  or  defend  themselves ; 
and  a  little  man  may  as  well  have  nothing  allotted  to  him, 
as  to  have  it  so  far  ^  or  so  inconvenient  for  him,  that 
it  is  not  worth  his  having,  as  it  would  prevent  his  going 
to  his  daily  labour;  and,  therefore,  he  must  s$ll  his 
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property  to  his  rich  and  opulent  adjoiaing  ne^jiboiur ; 
and  thaif  in.some.nieasyrej  decreases  populatipn**' 

For .  the  following  most  important  tabU^  I  am  obliged 
to  Mn  Parkinson  of.-Asgarby,  steward ^t^  Sir. Joseph 
Bs^nks,  &c»  It  isj  in  every  respect,  a  very  ctiripus  paper* 
and  shews  the  vast  vi^orks,  which  have  been  carried  oa 
successfully  in  this  great,  county. 
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There  are  other  parishes,  that  I  have  been  commis- 
sioner for,  which  I  have  not  an  account  of,  owing  to  my 
books  being  from  home. 

Add  to  the  improved  annual  value  of  ^f  72, 1 50.  1 51.  i  id. 
upon  a  moderate  estimation,  the  annual  produce  of 
three  times  the  rent ;  making  for  the  Fens,  drained  by 
the  Witham,  £.  127,130. — For  the  highland  old  indo- 
sures  £.  89,321.  141.  bd.  together;'  for  the  whole, 
^.2x6,451.  14s  6d.  being  the  annual  produce  by  trulti- 
ration." 

Upon  this  animating  detail,  I  have  only  to  remark, 
that  the  valuation  of  the  improved  rents  was  that  of  the 
commissioners  ;  but  the  real  rents,  at  this  time,  exdeed  it 
in  many  instances  ;  thus  Holland  Fen  is  here  reckoned 
at  about  ^i.  ix.  per  acre,  whereas  the  average  b  now,  as 
appears  by  the  minutes,  about  27X. :  but  even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  no  further  rise  has  taken  place,  than  here 
stated;^  it  is  a  noble  spectacle  to  see  such  a  prodigious  im- 
provement effected.  The  old  rent  is  41.  &/•  per  acre. 
The  new  rent  is  15/.  8^. 

Mr.  Loft,  of  Marsh  Chapel,  is  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
clay  arable  of  the  Middle  Marsh,  to  allot  and  divide, 
would  be  better  than  to  inclose. 

Mr.  Ellison  at  Sudbrook  remarked  to  me,  that  he  is 
dear,  if  a  register  of  offences  at  the  sessions  was  kept, 
it  would  be  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  origi- 
nated with  the  inhabitants  who  lived  on  commons,  and  in 
unihdosed  parishes. 

Claypool,  Beckington,  and  Doddington  have  been  in* 
closed  since  1771,  were  8/.  an  acre,  when  open  ;  now 
18/.  20/.  and  some  more. 

The  country,  west  of  the  great  north  road,  to  Wools- 
thorpe,  Belvoir  Castle,  &c.  all  indosed:  a  lordship, 
which,  thirty-two  years  ago,  was  £.  300  a  year,  is  now 
£.  1500  a  year.    All  these  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
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man^lgeikient,  entirely  by  inclosing ;  and  especially  in 
turnips  and  seeds,  and  the  breeding  of  sheep,  articles 
which  have  taken  place  only  in  inclosures. 

The  open  fields  about  Grimsthorpe,  by  bad  rtlanagc- 
ment  and  constant  ploughing,  produce  very  little;  Mr.' 
Parker  is*  clear  that  one-third  of  the  land  inclosed  would 
yield  more  corn  and  profit.  But  much  has  been  done  in 
twenty-five  years,  Corby,  Swinstead,  Swayfieldy  Botitn, 
Nortoii,  Hackenby,  South  and  North  Witham',  SkilHng- 
ton,  and  many  others  have  been^done ;  and  the  reiitsrhavc  * 
been  doubled  in  consequence."  * ," 

The  Duke  of  Ancaster  very  pstly  remarks,  thir  rents 
are  usually  raised  much  too  soon  upon  inclosufei  tdking 
place ;  iht  tenant  is  put  to  mqqh  inconvenience,  and  incurs, 
sometimes,  a  very  laige  expence ;  to  raise  immediately  is 
unjuisft ;  there  ought  to  elapse  three  years  beford'any  in- 
crease takes  place.  Iiis  Grace,  upon  inclosing,  has  given 
his  tenantry  that  indulgence  ;  and,  at  Newby,  upon  ask* 
ing  one  of  them  what,  would  be  a  fair  rise,  on  his  farm  of 
£  29.  a  year ;  the  farmer  offered  £  60. ;  which  the  Duke 
thought  so  honest  that  he  rewarded  him  with  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years. 

•  •    • 

RicapHulatUn^ 

Old  Rent.  New  Reni. 
•  £^  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
Long  Siiftoh  -  050  too 
Lincoln  Heath  -  010  o  10  o 
Do.  Lincoln,  to  beyond  Kir- 
ton  -  -  019  0100 
Near  Norton  -  -  020  0100 
Gainsborough           *    .  080  100 

Carried  forward  o  17    9  4  10    o 
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iC'^- 

d. 

J^f  '• 

d. 

Brought  over 

o  17 

9 

4  10 

0 

Newton 

°    3 

6 

I    2 

6 

Haxey,  &c.  commons        «     - 

0    I 

0 

0  10 

0 

Barton 

0    6 

6 

I     1 

0 

Wintringham 

0    7 

6 

}  '3 

0 

Horton 

0   ID 

0 

I    0 

1 

0 

Wintcrton 

0  ZO 

0 

I    0 

0 

Killingholm 

0      4 

6 

0  12 

6 

Dalby,  Driby,  Langton,  Tet- 

ford,  Swayby,  Belleau»  Hay» 

Greetham,   Ashby,  Toyn- 

,  1 

■* 

ton,  Keals,  FuUetsby    .- 

0    5 

0 

0  IS 

0 

Mr.  Parkinson's  toblc 

0    4 

8 

0  IS 

8 

Claypooly  Beckington,  Dodd- 

ington . 

c    8 

0 

•0  19 

0 

Woolsthorpe,  &c. 

0    6 

0 

0  18 

0 

Several  nea,r  Grimsthorpe 

0    6 

0 

0  12 

0 

4  10  5         15  «5    8 


^M* 


The  rise  is,  therefore,  on  an  average,  3I,  as  appears 
on  this  table ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rise  being. 
In  fact,  more  considerable,  for  reasons  already  stated ; 
quadruple  at  least. 

The  admirable  spirit  with  which  indosures  have  gone 
on  in  this  county,  is  a  memorable  proof  of  the  en- 
ligjhtencd  energy  which  has  pervaded  it  for  thirty  yean 
past. 

In  Holland  Fen  wjiiite  thorn  fences  superior.  But  ftw 
seen  in  Deeping  fttk ;  but  enough  to  shew  that  they  would 
suceeed  well. 
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In  the  new  inclosure  on  the  Heath  above  Belton,  I  re- 
marked that  the  quicks  were  kept  clean,  and  were  very 
thriving.  Expence  of  a  treble  rail,  on  each  side,  bank 
and  quick,  u.  &/.  a  yard,  running  measure. 

The  expence  in  the  new  inclosures  on  the  Heath  from 
Norton  to  Kirton,  is  ii/«  a  rpq^  of  7  yards,  and  oA*  per 
rood  per  annum  for  keeping  clean,  and  replanting  failures 
for  three  years* 

Mr,  Hesselden  gives,  in  the  new  ii^closures  of  Barton. 
field,  \\d.  a  rood  for.  three  weedings ;  I  observed  many  of 
the  quicks  much  neglected. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  Belesby  is  very  neat  in  his  fences,  keep- 
ing  them  clipped  regularly. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  in  his  business  as  a  commissioner  in 
many  inclosures,  has  necessarily  h^d  a  great  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  result  of  various  modes  of  planting  and 
securing  quick  ;  and  when  he  inclosed  his  own  estate  at 
Asgarby,  he  pursued  a  Leicester  method,  with  one  fence 
of  a  very  small  trench,  planting  the  quick  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  for  the  sake  of  moisture  ;  the  other  side 
of  the  same  field  be  made;  a  flouble  ditch,  three  feet  deep ; 
and  the  difference  in  the  growth  was  very  great,  the 
fonner  was  as  good  at  .three  years,  as  the  other  at  seven. 
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CHAPTERiyHj 


»      I    ■ 


ARABLE  LANU: 

THE  management  of  arable  land  in  Lincolnshire  has 
never  been  celebrated  ;  when  I  was  in  the  county  upon 
a  farming  tour,  near  thirty  years  iago,  I  saw  little  but 
what  merited  condemnation ;  and  I  entered  it  now  expect- 
ing to  find  it  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  is  cer- 
tainly much  to  disapprove  in  the  management  of  wet  clay, 
but  I  was  very  agreeably  disappointed  in  that  expectation 
on  most  other  soils ;  and  I  need  not  observe,  that  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom,  in  which  wet  arable  is  wdl  con- 
ducted, are  extremely  few. 

Sect.  x. — Tiltagi. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Market  Deeping,  the  arable  common 
fields  are  ploughed  up  into  broad  arched  lands,  as  in  the 
midland  counties ;  but  the  furrows  for  three,  four,  or  five 
yards  wide,  laid  down  to  grass  and  mown  for  hay,  while 
the  crowns  of  the  ridges  are  under  corn ;  this  management 
is  excellent,  and  much  superior  to  having  such  miserable 
com  in  these  furrows,  from  wetness,  as  is  seen  from 
Chattris  towards  Whittlesea  to  Peterborough ;  the  centres 
of  the  lands  being  high^  are  dry  and  fit  for  com,  and  the 
furrows  low,  and  do  well  for  grass. 

Mr;  Cartwright  finds  that  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
thistles  is  deep  ploughing.  The  common  depth  does  not 
exceed  three  or  four  inches ;  but  where  the  soil  will  ad* 
mit  six,  it  has  a  good  effect  in  lessening  the  number  of 
that  pestilent  weed.   Mr.  Cartwrij^t  also  remarks,  that 
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when  a  thin  loam,  &c*  is  found  qo  a  clay  bottom,  the  soil 
may  in  some  cases  be  clayed  advantageously  by  ploughiog 
deeper  ;  but  that  then  it  would  be  prudent  to  try  the  qua- 
lity of  such  clay  by  experiment  in  some  bottomless  boxes, 
by  sowing  grain  in  it ;  and  if  so  ploughed,  to  begin  be- 
fore winter. 

Mr.  Trimnell  of  Bicker  had  a  servant  who,  in  a  criti- 
cal season  when  exertion  was  necessary,  ploughed,  with 
two  pair  of  horses,  45  acres,  the  seed  furrow,  in  nine 
days !  and  in  a  masterly  manner  ;  one  man  and  4  horses 
did  therefore  five  acres  a  day,  which  is  an  extraordinary 
exertion  indeed. 

On  the  heath  land  at  Leadenham  they  plough  their 
seeds,  after  resting  two  years  ;  but  once^or  barley.  Mr. 
Bestal  ploughed  his,  in  1797,  three  times,  but  the  season 
proved  so  wet,  that  he  lost  his  crop  by  weeds. 

In  the  new  inclosures*north  of  Lincoln,  they  plough 
tbiee  to  four  times ;  for  wheat  three  or  four,  for  barley 
once,  after  turnips,  fed.  Every  where  with  two  horses, 
and  no  driver. 

On  the  tract  of  high  sand  that  hangs  to  the  Trent  from 
Gainsborough  to  Newark,  particularly' of  Knaith,  they 
plough  but  once  after  turnips,  fed  off,  for  barley  ;  and  it  is 
the  same  often  upon  Lincoln  heath  land. 

About  Normanby,  Burton,  &c.  they  plough  for  barley 
but  once,  thinking  tliat  by  so  doing  they  preserve  the  ma- 
nure left  by  eating  off  the  turnips  with  sheep  ;  this  is  ge- 
neral. But  at  Alkborough  Mr.  Sutton  ploughs  on  land 
that  is  rather  strong,  twice ;  on  sand  only  once. 

Mr.  Graburn  of  Barton  has,  for  four  years  past,  tried 
with  success  dragging  in  corn,  barley,  and  oats«  After 
pl<nighing  turaip-fed  land,  once,  instead  of  a  second 
earth,  scufflec  the  seed  in  with  Cook's  scuiHers  ;  put  in  90 
acres  so,  and  the  crqp  as  good  as  any.  One  man  and  three 
horses  did  eig^t  acres  a  day,  a  mile  from  home,  which 
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strength  woutd  have  done  but  one  acte  in  ploughing  and 
harrowing;  but  he  thinks  the  drags  much  better;  has 
dragged  in  150  acres  with  his  four-rowed  duck-fbotcd 
drag  ;  sown  with  seeds,  and  the  land  as  clean  under  them 
as  his  neighbour's,  who  put  in  with  ploughing.  This 
year  he  has  tried  it  with  turnips,  on  16  acres  ploughed 
twice,  and  worked  with  drags,  one  in  winter  and  one  in 
spring  ;  three  of  the  lands  were  managed  with  the  plough, 
and  had  an  earth  extra ;  the  turnips  dragged  are  better 
than  where  ploughed,  and  he  is  determined  in  future  to 
follow  this  method.  On  light  Wold  land  the  crop  misses 
much  in  the  common  way,  gets  too  dry. 

At  Wintringham  they  plough  four,  five,  or  six  times 
for  turnips ;  twice  for  barley,  but  some  only  once.  In 
fallowing  for  wheat,  they  stir  five  times ;  and  the  wheat 
stubble  once  for  beans. 

At  Alesby  Mr.  Skip  with  has  been  ploughlhg  down  the 
old  highlands  of  the  country  for  twenty  years  past.  They 
were  of  a  bad  form,  too  high  for  the  breadth,  'which 
was  4,  5,  to  10  yards,  crooked,  and  wider  at  one  end  than 
the  other  ;  he  ploughs  into  flat  lands  3  or  4  yards  broad ; 
finds  it  a  great  improvement,  because  he  thinks  much 
^ess  manure  will  do,  as  it  washed  off  the  sharp  sides  of  the 
old  ones.  But  he  narrows  his  lands  on  the  wettest  and 
strongest  soils. 

About  Dalby  they  plough  their  turnip  land  but  once 
for  barley.  Mr.  Wright  of  Spilsby  once,  and  yet  gets 
fine  crops.    For  turnips,  three  or  four. 

About  Reevesby  they  plough  never  less  than  four  times 
for  turnips ;  then  twice  for  barley,  but  many  only  once ; 
all  twice,  where  eaten  by  January. 

At  Sudbrodc  they  plough  four  times  turnip  land:  for 
barley  once:  Mr.  Ellison's  bailliiF  has  ploughed  twice, 
and  been  the  worse  for  it,  if  eaten  by  Candlemas,  but  if 
finished  early^  then   he  stirs  tvirice.    Mr.  Ellison  has 
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d0Wn'iill  the  old  high  lands  as  hrach  as  pos- 
sible ;  bnt  does  not  Approve  ke<ipihg  clay  Und  flat ;  sand 
cannot  be  'too  tevel ;  even  this  soil  liere  was  formerly 
ploughed  up  in  very  high*  lands,  etjually  -with  clay. 

Sect.  2,-^FalIming, 

It  would  be  6asy  to  Expatiate  utider  this  head,  on  the 
propriety  of  bahishing  fallows ;  but  as  all  such  observa- 
tions are  equally  appli<^able'  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  I  met  with  no  experiments  made  expressly  on  this 
subject — let  me  t>ass  on  to 

Sect.  3.— Cwnr  o/Crtps. 

On  brealcing  up  the  rich  common  of  Long  Sutton, 

1 .  Oats.  5.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 

3.  Wheat.  7.  Cole. 
4.  Cole,  fed  with  sheep. 

On  the  black  peat  land  in  Deeping  Fen,  Mr.  Graves, 
i.Pareandbumfor    3.  Cole  for  seed. 

cole  seed  fed.      4.  Oats. 
2.  Oats.  5.  Gra^s. 

Some  farmers  in  this  fen  have  sown  both  wheat  and 
barley  on'  fallow,  and  got  large  crops. 

In  Holland  Fen,  i.  fallow*  ahd  cole,  fed,  eight  sheep 
an  acre. 


*  Falkminr  is  not  uncon^inon  to  the  Fens ;  it  is  called  ba6bmf^ 
and  perfbrmea  as  follows :  plough  the  tand'over  in  the  winter,  in 
the  spring  croM*plough;  harrow  and  plough  apitn  in  May  or 
June ;  then  with  a  long-tined  wooden  harrow,  and  an  instrument 
called  a  M,  collect  the  roots  of  weeds  and'  vegetables  together, 
those  SitaJbe  bp  alid  bufn;  repeat  this  till  the  land  is  perfectly 
cleaa ;  the  asnes  being  spread  at  each  buming,  if  more  than  one, 
and  (hen  sown  with  coleseed.  MS,  of  the  B, 
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a.  Oats.  .3.  Clover— others. 

3.  Oats ;  but  best        3.  Drilled  beans, 
fannersy  4.  Wheat,  or  3.  wheat. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  Fens, 
there  is  no  system  generally  pursued,  except  that  of 
heginning  with  paring  and  burning,  in  which,  most  un- 
questionably, they  act  wisely  ;  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  repetitions  of  that  practice  afterwards :  burning  a 
second  time  is  not  frequent ;  but  fallowing  for  cole, 
to  be  eaten  oiFwith  sheep,  every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
year  is  common  management.  Oats  and  cole  are  the 
only  produce  till  the  first  luxuriance  of  the  soil  is  some- 
what abated  ;  when  the  land  begins  to  acquire  more  con- 
sistence, from  mixing  by  tillage,  wheat  is  sown,  and 
forms  a  very  considerable  article. 

Upon  the  rich  arable  at  Brothertoft,  Mr.  Cartwri^t 
practices  this  course,  after  trying  several  others. 
I  •  Fallow,  for  cole,     4.  Whea|. 
fed  with  sheep,  and     5.  Clover,  mown  once, 
worth  50X.  an  acre.        2  tons  hay,  and  tbco 
2.  Oats.  fed. 

3*  Beans. 
To  fallow  the  clover  ley  is  uncommon ;  but  it  is 
sown  widi  wheat,  always  a  good  season,  but  succeeding 
three  crops,  it  may,  if  the  year  is  unfavourable  for 
cleaning  beans,  not  be  in  such  high  order  as  to  make 
a  crop  of  com  advisable :  cole  on  it,  following  a  two 
years  fallow  in  succession,  must  keep  the  land  in  great 
heart.  This  2,6s.  or  27 r«  an  acre.  The  clover  is  sown  at 
the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 

Mr.  Stephenson  at  Swineshead,  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
Holland  Fen, 

1.  Oats,  on  layer.       4.  Oats. 

2.  Wheat.  5.  White  clover  and  pars- 

3.  Cole.  ley  for  three  yean. 
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Mr.  ThoToId,  in  Donnington  Fen,  i.  Cole.  2.  Oats« 
This  for  several  years,  and  the  oatis  regularly  the  best. 
No  manure. 

In  Holland  Pen,  and  particularly  at  Swineshead,  if 
wheat  is  sown  on  a  barley  stubblei  they  get  little.  Mr. 
Stephenson  has  tried  this ;  his  predecessor  had  left  a  stubble 
field,  of  which  the  greater  part  had  been  oats,  and  a  small 
piece  barley.  The  whole  field  Mr.  Stephenson  sowed  with 
wheat,  and  in  the  crop  at  harvest  he  observed  a  very  great 
deficiency  in  the  whole  of  that  part  which  had  followed 
the  barley ;  insomuch  that  the  very  shape  of  the  piece, 
which  was  remarkable,  could  be  traced  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  by  the  failure  of  the  wheat  there,  and  no  where 
else.  Not  knowing  how  this  spot  of  land  had  been  pre- 
viously managed,  he  would  not  admit  this  as  a  proof,  that 
barley  was  a  worse  crop  than  oats  to  precede  wheat ;  al- 
though he  had  heard  that  upon  fen  land  it  was  so.  He 
therefore  afterwards  made  the  experiment,  by.  sowing 
a  small  piece  in  a  field  with  barley,  of  which  the  rest  was 
oats ;  all  the  land  being  equally  good,  and  prepared  alike. 
The  effect  as  before,  in  every  respect ;  the  barley  piece  pro- 
ducing only  two  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  while  the  oat 
part  yielded  four  and  a  half.  Nor  was  the  mere  de- 
ficiency all  the  difference ;  for  while  the  wheat  after  oats 
wasyEv^  and  btalthy,  that  which  followed  the  barley  was 
diseased  and  bligbtedj  and  required  the  sickle  ten  days 
sooner  than  the  good  corn.  In  1793  the  field  adjoining 
his  barn  was  sown  with  oats  ;  ivhile  a  small  portion  he 
sowed  with  barley,  to  mow  for  his  cart  horses.  It  was 
thrice  mown,  and  produced  a  great  burthen  of  green  food. 
But  this  application  of  the  barley  made  no  difference  in 
its  effect  on  the  crop  of  wheat  which  succeeded.  After 
the  oats  it  was  extremely  good  ;  after  the  barley,  the  re- 
verse. I  am  also  informed,  that  in  1 792  Mr.  Moss  of 
Swineshf^d  experienced  the  like  \  and  that  his  wheat 

H 
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2htx  barley  Yr2S  mlUewid,  while  his  wheat  after  oafs,  in  the 
same  field,  and  with  the  same  managonent,  was  very  good. 
After  such  facts,  may  it  not  even  be  doubted,  whether 
the  intervention  of  a  crop  of  clover,  will  be  sufficient  to 
save  the  wheat  from  the  ill  effects  of  having  preceded  it 
with  barley  i  The  great  deficiency  in  my  wheats  of  the 
present  year,  1794,  where  I  had  barley  in  1792,  and  cIo» 
ver  in  17939  favour,  I  own,  a  suspicion  of  this  kind. — 
Rtmark  if  Mr.  Cartwright. 
Mr.  Hoyte,  upon  strong  clay, 

I.  Dibbled  beans  on  old  sward. 

a.  Wheat  dibbled. 

3*  Manured  for  drilled  beans* 

4*  Wheat,  now  on  land  sown  with  red  clover. 
Intends  to  dress  with  soot  for  dibbled  wheat.  On  middling 
soils, 

1.  Turnips  hoed. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Clover  I  year,  mown  once. 

4.  Dibbled  wheat. 

5*  Pease  drilled  and  hoed. 

6.  Turnips. 

7.  Barley. 

8.  White  clover  istlb. ;  red,  4lb. ;  two  years  fd 

with  sheep. 

9.  Dibbled  wheat. 
Upon  still  lighter  soils, 

1.  Pease  on  seeds. 

2.  Turnips. 

3.  Barley  or  oats. 

4*  White  clover ;  sheep  grazed  one  year. 

5.  Barley  on  three  ploughings. 

6.  Turnips. 

7«  Red  clover,  mown  onoe^  and  then  pease  again. 
Some  tares,fCoIe,  and  turnips  in  aame  year^  after  tacts. 
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Mr.  Tyjidal  of  Ewerby  keeps  in  the  old  course  of, 

1.  Fallow  and  dung. 

2.  Wheat.  V 

3.  Oats. 
But  upon  dry  land, 

I.  Turnips.    3.  Clover. 
a.  Oats  4*  Wheat. 

The  vast  object  of  a  good  course  of  crops  is  seen  strongly 
in  this  county  in  a  variety  of  instances.  Mr.  Dawson, 
Berthorpy  broke  up  a  field  of  old  grass  ;  on  one  half  of 
which  he  sowed  oats,  and  on  the  other  half  beans ;  he  got  a 
good  crop  of  both;  this  next  year  the  bean  half  he  sowed 
with  wheat,  and  got  a  crop,  which  I  saw,  of  probably  4 
quarters  an  acre  ;  the  oat  part  he  sowed  with  barley,  and 
it  was  much  damaged  with  weeds.  The  difference  of 
profit  will  not  amount  to  less  than  £  10.  an  acre.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  a  neighbour  of  his,  who  has  now  six- 
teen acres  of  what  is  called  barley  after  oats^but  in  reality 
one  entire  and  most  luxuriant  crop  of  sow  thistles.  Such  a 
sight  I  never  behelc^.  Had  he  fed  them  with  sheep,  be- 
ing an  excellent  plant  for  them,  it  would  have  kept  more 
stock  perhaps  than  any  field  on  his  farm.  Or  he  might, 
at  the  proper  time,  have  mown  the  whole  for  hay,  and 
got  ready  for  turnips ;  any  thing  rather  than  what  he  has 
done ;  as  to  barley,  there  is*not  enough  to  pay  for  harvest- 
ing. Mr.  Dawson  in  the  Fen  had  a  field,  in  which  seeds 
failed,  but  sow  thistles  came  a  full  crop ;  he  turned  in 
sheep,  which  eat  them  all  off,  and  did  exceedingly  well  on 
them,  and  the  land  afterwards  very  clean. 

Lord  Brownlow's  rotation  upon  rich  sand, 

1.  Oats  from  the  ley.     3.  Oats  and  grass,  ray  grass, 

2.  Turnips.  and  white  clover. 
Upon  land  kept  in  tillage,  ^  '■    •  -^ 

1.  Turnips.  3.  Clover. 

2.  Barley.  '4-  Wheat. 

Ha 
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On  Lincoln  Heath,  above  Belton, 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Oats. 

4.  Grasses  for  various  terms. 

5.  Oats. 

In  the  new  Enclosures  that  were  before  field  land  well 
managed, 

1.  Turnips* 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Seeds ;  clover  if  to  plough  up  for  wheat,  if 

not,  white  clover,  ray,  and  trefoil  for  2, 
3,  or  4  years  ;  and  then, 

4.  Oats. 

At  Leadenham,  on  the  Cliff  lands, 
!•  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Seeds  two  years. 

4.  Barley  on  one  ploughing  3I  quarters. 

.  But  so  near  as  Navenby  the  soil  is  better ;  there  dicy  are 
in  what  is  called  Four  fields,  retaining  the  terms  of  the 
former  open  fields, 

1.  Turnips,  fed  with  sheep. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Clover. 
4*  Wheat. 

At  Blackenham  the  conmion  course  isj^ 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 
3*  Barley. 

4»  5f  6.  Seeds  for  2  years. 
7.  Oats. 
Instead  of  this  Mr.  Chaplin  prefers, 

1 .  Turnips.        3.  Seeds  for  2  years. 

2.  Barley.  4.  Pease. 
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In  one  field  be  practiced  for  eight  or  nine  years  the  fol* 
lowing  singular  course, 

I.  Turnips. 

a.  Barley. 
The  crops  of  turnips  have  never  failed,  and  the  barley 
has  been  constantly  productive,  yielding  at  least  5  quar- 
ters, often  more ;  and  once  8.  Rent  of  this  land  los. 
subject  to  tithe;  these  redish  sandy  lands  are,  however, 
admirable  for  barley,  and  worth  more  than  that  rent. 
On  the  Wolds, 

1.  Turnips.        4.  Barley. 

2.  Barley.  5.  Seeds  for  3  years. 

3.  Turnips.        6.  Wheat  or  oats'.. 
Mr.  Cracraft, 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Seeds,  and  white  red  clover,  hayseeds,  and 

trefoil  for  3  years. 

4.  Oats. 

Or, 

1.  Turnips.        3.  Clover. 

2.  Barley.  4.  Wheat. 

The  common  farmers  on  heath  land  inclosed, 
I.  Turnips, 
a.  Barley. 

3.  Seeds  for  three  years. 

4.  Oats  or  su^nmer  fallow  for  wheat. 
On  the  better  land, 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley « 

3.  Clover,  mown  once  or  twice. 

4.  Wheat. 

About  Norton  Place,  on  the  best  land, 

1.  Turnips.        3.  Clover. 

2.  3arley.  4.  Wheat. 
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But  on  inferior  soils  varies  thus, 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Seeds,  white  clover,  and  trefoil  for  a  years. 

4.  Pease. 

5.  Wheat ; 

but  still  with  other  variations,  according  to  drcum- 
stances.  Others,  in  order  to  be  able  to  secure  the  right 
quantity  of  turnips,  when  the  land  will  not  give  them 
without  manure,  and.that  wanted,  will,  to  secure  theciop, 
take 

1.  Turnips.  5.  Barley, 

2.  Barley.  6.  Seeds. 

3.  Seeds  2 or 3  years.  7.  Pease. 

4.  Turnips.  8.  Wheat. 

The  following  is  not  a  conunon  course,  but  has  been 
practiced : 

1.  Rape. 

2.  Seeds. 

Mr.  Dalton  at  Knaith, 
I.  Turnips. 
4t.  Barley. 

3.  Clover  mown, or  trefoil  fed, 

4.  Wheat. 

On  the  rich  sands  at  Martin,  the  same. 
At  Haxey, 

1.  Potatoes.  5.  Wheat;  if  plenty  of 

2.  Wheat.  manure,    potatoes 

3.  Barley.  again  ;  if  not, 

4.  Clover.  6.  Barley. 
Another, 

1.  Hemp  or  potatoes*  5.  Bariey. 

2.  Barley.  6.  Clover. 

3.  Beans.  7.  Wheat. 

4.  Wheat. 
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Oa  clay  land, 

1.  Fallow ;  and  if  manured, 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Beans. 

4.  Wheat. 
If  not  manured, 

1.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 

Mr.  William  Darrand,  on  good  land,  30/.  an  acre, 

1.  Potatoes.  9.  Barley. 

2.  Wheat.  10.  Clover. 

3.  Barley.  1 1 .  Wheat. 

4.  Clover.  12.  Flax. 

5.  Wheat.  13.  Barley. 

6.  Flax.  14.  Clover. 

7.  Wheat.  15.  Wheat. 

8.  Fhx. 

But  though  fallows  in  the  open  fields  at  Haxey  are, 
in  general,  banished,  they  are  not  totally ;  for  I  observed 
some  ploughing,  which  the  farmer  told  me  would  sell  at 
jf  40.  an  acre. 

At  Butterwick,  in  the  Isle,  they  have  various  courses, 
which  deserve  noting. 

1.  Potatoes. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Beans. 

4.  Wheat. 


Also, 


I.  Potatoes  ct  hemp. 
2;Flax4 

3.  Wheat,  no  clover. 

4.  Beans. 

5.  Wheat. 
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At  GarthorpCy  in  the  Marsh,  new  land  .broken  up, 

1.  Flax.  5.  Rape; 

2.  Rape.  6.  Potatoes. 

3.  Potatoes.  7.  Flax. 

4.  Flax.  8.  Wheat. 
It  will  certainly  bear  this  for  ten  years. 

About  Normanby,  Burton,  &c.  on  the  arable  sand  of 
the  lightest  sorts, 

1 .  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Turnips. 

4.  Barley  with  grass  seeds ;  with  sometimes  rye 

instead  of  the  barley. 
Recommended  by  Mr.  Wilson, 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley ;  but,  if  very  light,  spring  rye  ; 
On  the  best  dry  land^  one  course  of 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 

5.  Turnips. 

6.  Barley. 

7.  White  clover,  rib,  and  trefoil ;  (ray  precluded) 

to  be  eaten  three  or  four  years  with  sheep ; 
then  plough  for  turnips  again.    Farmers  here 
wish  to  break  up  for  corn ;  and,  if  a  tough 
sward,  permitted. 
Upon  stronger  lands, 

1.  Oats  on  ley.  4.  Beans. 

2.  Fallow.  5.  Falbw. 

3.  Wheat. 

Open  field,  strong  land, 

I.  Fallow.    2.  Wheat,    3.  Oau, 
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Mr.  Goulton*s  own  rotation, 
Seeds  broken  up  for 
I  •  Oats,  sometimes  beans, 
a.  Turnips. 
3.  Barley. 

4«  Grasses  :   white  clover,  trefoil,  and  rib,  and 
sometimes  hay  seeds  for  four  years. 
In  the  new  indosure  of  Barton — before  the  inclosure 
it  was  I.  fallow,  a.  wheat,  3.  beans  or  barley ;— but 
beans  seldom  a  good  crop ;  now  the  course  is, 

1.  Turnips.  3.  Seeds  for.  3  or  4  years. 

2.  Barley.  4*  Wheat. 

3.  Red  clover,  or 

On  the  low  land,  on  Humber. 
In  Barrow  field, 

I.  Fallow,  5{.  3.  Beans, 

a.  Wheat.  4.  Barley. 

At  Wintringham  there  are  three  rotations.  On  the 
strong  loams,  the  course  prescribed  is, 

1.  Summer  fallow, 
a.  Wheat. 

3.  Beans. 
But  on  the  drier  loams  it  is, 

!•  Turnips.  3.  Clover. 

2.  Barley.  4.  Wheat. 

Upon  the  newly  broken  up  rich  Marshes,  they  are 
allowed  to  take  three  crops  of  white  corn  $  then  potatoes ; 
and  after  that,  two  crops  of  white  com  to  one  of  potatoes ; 
rape,  hemp,  flax,  excluded. 

On  the  Marshes,  newly  inclosed  at  Barton, 

1.  Pare  and  burn  for  rape    fed ;  and  the  year 

after ;  seed  four  quarters  an  acre. 

2.  Oats,  10  quarters. 

3.  Oats,  10  quarters. 
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On  old  pasture, 

1.  Oats.  I.  Oats. 

2.  Beans.  2.  Oats. 

3.  Beans.  3.  Wheat. 

On  the  Wolds  at  Great  Lumber,  Mr.  Richardson's 
Gonrseis,  < 

1.  Pare  and  burn  old  layer  for  turnips. 

2.  Barley  or^oats. 

3*  4*  5.  Seeds ;   141b.  white  clover ;  41b.  red  ; 

4lb.  trefoil ;  left  for  three  years, 
6.  Turnips,  &c.  . 
But  the  more  common  one, 

1.  Pare  and  bum  for  turnips, 
a.  Oats  or  barley. 

3.  Oats  or  barley. 

4*  5.  6. 7«  Seeds  ;  I4lb.  white  clover,  and  one 

bushel  ray. 
8^  Pease  or  oats. 

Also,    I.  Break  up  sward  for  pease  or  oats. 

2.  Turnips. 

3.  Barley. 

4.  5.  6.  7.  Seeds. 
At  Belesby, 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Beansi.    And  then  Mr.  Lloyd  adds,  if  the 

beans  were  drilled, 

4.  Wheat ;  which  is  an  excellent  course  on  good 

land. 
Other  courses  here, 

1.  Fallow.  I.  Fallow  and  dung. 

2.  Wheat.  2.  Barleyi. 

3.  Beans.  3.  Beans.  . 
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Mr.  Lloyd  is  allowed  to  take  two  crops  of  white  corn 
in  succession ;  but  never  does  it« 
At  Alesby  Mr.  Skipwith, 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Beans. 

2.  Barley.  5.  Wheat,  if  clean;  if  not, 

3.  Clover.  turnips  again. 
At  Humberston, 

I .  Fallow.  3.  Beans ;  and  this  is  the 

a.  Wheat  or  barley.  general  practice. 

However,  I  saw  clover ;  and  therefore  hope  they  will 
get  into  a  better  course.  I  recommended  (if  they  will  have 
fallow)  I.  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  clover,  4.  beans,  dunged  for 
5.  wheat,  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  much  approved  of.-^Not 
however  without  admitting,  and  Mr.  Bee  the  same,  that 
the  two  crops  and  a  fallow  was  good,  and  not  to  be  com- 
plained of. 

For  some  miles  on  the  Wolds,  about  Louth,  they  are 
very  good  farmers,  indeed,  in  respect  to  courses;  the 
following  singular  one  is  common  ; 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  B&rley. 

They  assured  me  that  this  land,  though  of  15J.  an 
acre,  would  not  do  to  add  clover  and  wheat  *;  and,  upon 
their  poorest  soils,  another  that  has  merit,  if  their  asser-* 
lions  are  correct, 

I.  Fallow.  5,  6.  Seeds ;  141b.  white 

2.r  Oats.  '    .  clover,  4lb,  trefoil,  and 

3.' Fallow.  a  sack  or  more  hay 

4;  Oats.  seeds. 

Upon  my  objecting  to  so  much  fallow  on  light  land, 
Mr.  CliiflF,  of  Gayton,  assured  me,  that  upon  these  dis- 
tant parts  oi'  their  farms,  they  xould  not.  get  turnips 
without  so  much  dung  as  would  hot  answer  to.  carry, 
nearly  so  well  as  to  lay  it  on  their  better  lands ;  th«t  in 
this  w^ythey  could  get  six,  sevdv^c  eight  quartersofdau. 
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which  answered  much  better  than  any  other  waj  of 
managing. 

Mr.  Hyde,  at  Tathwell,  practices  on  a  soil  of  good 
loam  or   clay,  or  rather  a  flint  cledge,  and  under  that, 
chalk,  this  singular  course, 
I.  Turnips. 

a.  Barley  or  oats  ;  the  former  4  quarters. 
3.  Clover,  first  mown,  and  then  eaten. 
The  turnips  manured  every  second  course.  The  crop 
of  clover  extraordinarily  great,  even  three  or  four  loads 
an  acre.  The  barley,  as  above  noted,  inferior  to  what  a 
course  so  very  favourable  to  the  land  ought  to  produce. 
Clover  recurring  so  often,  the  land,  I  should  fear,  will 
soon  sicken  of  it. 

1.  Fallow.         3,  Clover. 

2.  Wheat.         4.  Beans. 

This  is  a  wretched  arrangement,  for  want  of  adding 
wheat  after  the  beans ;  only  to  be  effected  with   pro- 
priety, by  a  much  superior  culture  of  beans  to  any  thing 
known  in  Lincolnshire. 
About  Saltfleet,  when  marsh  grass  is  broken  up» 
I .  Oats.  4.  Beans. 

a.  Cole.  5.  Oats. 

3.  Oats.  6.  Wheat. 

Some  of  it  inexhaustible  by  ploughing ;  and,  after  a 
long  course  of  crops,  very  great  products.  No  hemp  or  flax. 

Mr.  Bourne,  of  Dalby,  is  a  great  practicer  of  that 
singular  course  abovementioned,  i.  turnips,  2.  barley; 
and,  when  he  finds  the  land  in  good  heart  and  order, 
throws  in  a  crop  of  oats  after  the  barley  -;  but  this  will 
not  be  more  often  than  once  in  six  years*  And,  some- 
times, on  his  better  lands,  i.  turnips,  a«  barley,  3- clo- 
ver, 4.  wheat ;  but  this  will  only  answer  kbout  once  in  ten 
years. 

About  Spilsby,  i«  iuniips,  a*  barley  or  oafs»  3.  oats, 
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4.  turnips,  5.  sp.  corn,  6.  clover,  for  wheat,  or  6. 
white  clover  141b.  and  two  or  three  pecks  ray,  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  oats.  Turnips  and  bar- 
ley alternately  common  i 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  in  open  field, 

1.  Fallow.         3.  Beans  and  pease. 

2.  Wheat.         4*  Wheat  or  barley. 

But    Mr.   Linton,  in  the  inclosures,  if  new  broken 
up, 

1.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 

2.  Oats.  6.  Wheat. 

3.  Oats.  7.  Cole  or  turnips. 

4.  Cole  or  turnips. 
If  old  arable, 

1.  Cole  or  turnips.  * 

2.  Oats  or  beans,  or  barley. 

3.  Wheat  after  oats  and  beans  ;  clover  after 

barley. 

4.  After  clover,  wheat. 

And  many  repeat  the  three  first ;  but  Mr.  Linton, 

1 .  Cabbages  or  turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat. 

5*  Beans,  manured  and  drilled. 
6.  Wheat,  which  is  better  than  that  after  clover. 
Also,    I.  Beans,  drilled. 

2.  Wheat.  ^ 

Mr.  Cracraft,  at  West  Keal,  on  his  new  marled  sand, 

1 .  Turnips.         4.  Clover. 

2.  Barley.  5.  Oats. 

3.  Wheat. 

At  Reevesby  and  Asgarby,  &c. 

1.  Turnips.         3.  Clover. 

2.  Barley.  4.  Wheat. 
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Upon  poor  land  or  'wolds, 

1.  Oats  on  seeds.  5*  Barley. 

2.  Turnips.  6.  Turnips. 

3.  Barley.  ^.  Barley. 

4.  Turnips.  8.  Seeds  for  four  years. 
Mr.  Parkinson,  on  lands  at  a  great  distance  from  the 

dunghill, 

1.  Pare  and  bum  for  tumtpSi  ten  sheep  per  acre. . 

2.  Barley. 

3.  White  clover  for  one  year,  ten  sheep  an  acre. 

4.  Turnips  marled  or  limed,  ten  sheep  an  acre, 

5.  Oats  or  barley. 

6.  Seeds  one  year,  ten  sheep  an  acre. 

7.  Turnips,  and  so  again. 

By  this,  the  land  receives  the  manure  of  twenty  sheep 
in  three  years ;  whereas,  if  it  was  kept  In  pasture,  it 
would  support  only  two  sheep  an  acre,  in  summer,  and 
not  one  in  winter,  without  assistance  \  and  barley  straw 
to  make  more  manure. 

Mr.  Elmhurst's  course  on  new  inclosed  dry  land, 
which  has  been  open  field  arable, 

1 .  Early  grey  pease. 

2.  Turnips. 

3.  Turnips,  limed,  four  chaldron  per  acre. 

.4.  If  the  land  is  not  quite  clean,  turnips  a  third 
time;  but  more  commonly  barley,  six  quarters. 

5.  Wheat,  often  five  quarters. 

6.  Seeds,  left  fiir  a  term  of  years,  according  to  cir- 

cumstances. 
But  this  very  intelligent  cultivator  on  cold  or  strong 
clay  land,  old  pasture,  proceeds  in  the  following  course ; 

1.  Pare  and  bum  for         4.  Battledore  barley. 

rape.  5.  Wheat. 

2.  Rape.  6.  Seed,  left  for  sheep»&c. 

3.  Rape. 
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At  Ranbyi  on  good  land, 

1.  Turnips.  3.  Glover. 

2.  Barley.  4.  Wheat. 
On  poorer  light  landi 

I.  Turnips. 
2«  Barley  or  oats. 
If  a  diiFertnce,  it  is  a  crop*  of  pease  rarely  added ;  after 
ax  years,  laid  to  seeds  for  two  or  three  years ;  white  clo- 
ver and  hay  seed. 
Mr.  Smith  at  South  Elkington, 

< 

1.  Pease  or  oatson  seeds. 

2.  Turnips.  •         • 

3.  Barley. 

4.  5.  6.  Seeds. 

But  on  better  land  he  takes, 
I.  Turnips, 
a.  Barley. 

3.  Clover,  mown  the  first  growth,  fed  the  second^ 

and  adds,  sometimes,  but  not  often, 

4.  Wheat. 
On  clay  soils, 

1.  Fallow.  3.  Seeds  one  year. 

2.  Wheat.  4.  Beans  on  one  earth. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  AUington,  at  Swinop, 

1.  Turnips.  4.  Barley. 

2.  Barley.  5«  6«  ?•  Seeds  ; 

3.  Turnips  manured. 

On  the  better  land,  ploughs  up  the  seeds,  ^  after  two 
years,  for  wheat  or  pease.  This  course  Mr.  AUington 
considers  as  a  very  improving  one ;  the  only  objection 
which  occurs  on  the  soils,  that  are  chalky,  and  where  the 
turnips  are  manured,  and  the  largest,  is  that  his  sheep  have 
died  much,  when  on  them,  of  the  red  water. 
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Mn  Holdgate,  upon  his  warren  land  at 

1.  Pare  and  burn  for  turnips. 

2.  Turnips. 
3*  Barley. 

4.  5.  Seeds  two  years,  and  then    laid   out  to 
'  the  rabbits. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  such  excellent 
management ;  the  taking  two  crops  in  succession  of  tur- 
nips, is  capital  husbandry  ;— the  second  crop  is  ploughed 
for  thrice,  and  it  is  twice  as  good  as  the  first. 
Mr.  Ellison,  at  Sudbrook,  on  sand, 
I  •  Oats  on  seeds.     3.  Barley. 
2.  Turnips.  4.  Seeds  two  to  four  years. 

On  clay  land, 

1.  Summer  fallow, 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Seeds  two  or  three  years. 

4.  Wheat  or  beans,  and  then  fallow  ; 

has  tried  wheat  after  beans  broad-cast,  but  not  hand  hoed ; 
it  would  not  do ;  got  four  qtiarters  of  beans ;  but  the 
wheat  bad. 
Mr.  Moody  at  Riseholm, 

1.  Turnips.  3.  Seeds,  two  quarters. 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 
Also  on  stiff  land, 

1.  Fallow.  3,  Seeds,  two  quarters. 

2.  Wheat.  4.  Oats. 
Again, 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley. 

3  Seeds,  two  quarters. 

4.  Pease  or  tares, 

5.  Wheat. 
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On  strong  land  at  Claypool, 

1 .  Summer  fallow.     3 .  Beans. 

2.  Barley.  4.  Wheat. 

Excellent  husbandry ;  but  they  are  also  disgraced  wilh 

1.  Fallow.  3.  Beans. 

2.  Wheat. 

Upon  the  red  sand  at  Marston^ 

1.  Oats  on  seeds.        3.  Barley. 

2.  Turnips.  4.  Seedsthreeor  four  years. 
Mr.  Walker  of  Woolsthorpe  on  very  good  red  sand, 

1.  Turnips.  4.  Oats. 

2.  Barley.  5.  Seeds. 

3.  Barley. 

West  of  the  great  north  road  to  Belvoir  Castle,  chiefly 
red  Creech  land,  sandy  loam  mixed  with  stone ;  and  some 
deeper. 

1.  Turf  broke  up  oats. 

2.  Turnips. 

3.  Barley. 

4«  Seeds  for  two  or  three  years  fed  with  sheep. 

1.  Oats.  4*  Clover. 

2.  Turnips*  .  5.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover.  6.  Turnips. 

This,  on  good  land ;  as  on  the  lightest  they  do  not  sow 
wheat.  These  courses,  the  best  managers,  for  there  are 
many  under  a  much  worse  husbandry. 

About  Grimsthorpe  many  turnips,  especially  on  the 
cicecb  land. 

I.  Turnips.  i.  Turnips. 

.2.  Barley.  2.  Barley ;  this  the   best 

3*  Wheat,  on  the  .  mode  for  poor  Creech, 

good  Creech. 
On  clay^ 

Ji. .  Fallow*    2.  Wheat.    3.  Seans. 

I 
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On  some  white  loose  sand, 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Oat's; 

it  will  bring  neither  barley  nor  wheat,  but  good  turnips 
and  good  oats. 


Upon  this  greatest  of  all  objects  in  arable  managemeoty 
I  must  .divide  what  I  have  to  remark  into  two  considera* 
tioDS.    I.  Strong  land.     2.  Turnip  soils. 

Upon  strong  land,  the  only  courses  which  appear  to  be 
very  good,  are, 

Mr.  Hoytty     i. Beans;  a. Wheat;  3.Beans4  4. Wheat. 

At  Haxejy      i .  Fallow;  a.  Barley ;  3.  Beans ;  4. Wheat. 

Mr.  Lint  on  f   i.  Beans ;  2.  Wheat. 

Afr.  Ellison^   i.  Fallow;  2.  Barley;  3.  Seeds ;  4. Wheat. 

At  ClaypQolf  I.  Fallow;  2. Barley;  3. Beans;  4. Wheat. 
The  iirsk  and  the  third  of  these  are  perfect,  when  the 
soil  is  rich,  or  manure  in  plenty :  if  fallows  are  esteemed 
necessary,  the  others  arc  certainly  good  courses.  But  these 
instances  are  few  in  so  long  a  detail.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
article  is  nearly  a  blank,  and  the  common  system  of  the 
country  is,  I.  Fallow;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Beans;  and,  greatly 
to  its  disgrace,  equally  In  inclosures  and  opea£elds :  there 
is  a  barbarity  in  this  rotation  which  admits  no  excuse. 
The  peculiar  quality  of  beans  is  to  prepare  well  for 
wheat ;  and  of  all  tolerable  preparations,  fallow  and  dung 
is  the  most  unprofitable.  To  follow  beans  by  fallow,  is 
to  secure  a  slovenly  management  of  the  former ;  for  who 
will  treat  them  in  a  better  manner  wfien  his  M4  kase  ties 
him  to  fallow  after  them  ?  Every  link  in  die  chain  is 
equal  folly ;  to  be  lamented  in  the  thcaldom  of  open 
fields,  but  to  be  severely  reprehended  in  inclosed  lands. 
I  have  recommended  to  many  persons  in  Linooloshire 
some  courses  wltf ch  it  may  not  be  impiopeE  to  nott  here. 
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1.  Without  a  fallow, ' 

I.  Beans.  4.  Beans. 

a.  Oats  or  barley.  5.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover. 
Upon  lands  in  which  clover  succeeds  with  wheat,  and 
which  are  better  adapted  to  wheat  than  spring  com, 

I.  Beans.  4.  Beans. 

a.  Wheat.  5.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover. 

2.  With  a  fallow,  where  it  is  apprehended  that  the 
culture  of  beans  is  not  sufficiently  understood  to  be  de« 
pended  on  for  cleaning  the  land, 

1.  Fallow.  3.  Clover, 

2.  Oats,  or  barley  or      4.  Beans, 
wheat.  5.  Wheat; 

and  should  a  fallow  be  wanted  but  once  in  seven  years,  to 
add,     6.  Beans.  7.  Wheat. 

All  these  courses  are  proposed  on  the  supposition  of 
beans,  when  managed  to  the  best  advantage,  being  ade- 
quate to  keeping  the  soil  clean.  The  misfortune  of  fal- 
lowbg  is,  its  depending  for  effect  so  much  on  the  season  ; 
in  a  wet  year  it  fails  so  entirely  that  the  year  is  lost ;  no 
crop  is  had,  and  the  land  increases  perhaps  in  foulness,  i 
this  year  saw  hundreds  of  acres  thit  had  not  been  once 
ploughed  in  September,  over-run  with  all  manner  of 
trumpery  ;  and  other  lands,  not  in  better  order,  that  had 
been  once  broken. 

2.  Turnip  soils. — Here  the  spectacle  of  Lincoln  hus- 
bandry is  seen  to  vastly  greater  advantage.  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  the  immense  and  rapid  progress  turnips 
had  made  since  I  was  before  in  the  county.  A  glance  of 
the  jBaost  careleis  ey«*'Over  the  'preceding  minutes  will 
Aew  diat  they  enter  very  geocrally  into  the  courses  on 
dry  hmd : — ^tbat  tlie  Norfdk  husbandry  of,  i;  Turnips,' 
2.  Barley ;  3.  Clover ;  4.  Wheat,  is  vtry  well  esuU> 

I2 
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lished ;  and  that  improper  deviations  do  not  often  occur. 
But  the  merit  of  the  fanners  of  Lincolnshire  goes  much 
farther,  for  in  some  very  singular  courses  they  must  be 
classed  among  the  best  cultivators  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  ThoroUy  I.  Cole  fed ;  2.  Oats. 

Mr.  Chaplin^  I.  Turnips;  2.  Barley. 

Mr.  ff^ilson;  at  Grimsthorpe  ;  Mr.  Bourne;  at  Asgarby, 
on  the  ff^oids,  znd  zX  Normanhy 9  i. Turnips;  2.  Barley; 
3.Turnips ;  4.  Barley ;  5.  Seeds  for  three  years ;  6. Wheat 
or  bats. 

Norton f  I.  Turnips;  2.  Barley  ;  3.  Seeds  two  years; 
4.  Pease  ;  5.  Wheat. 

Ditto.  I.  Cole ;  2.  Grass  seeds. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Hyde^  Mr.  Parlinsan,  and  at  Ranby, 
I.  Turnips  ;  2.  Barley  ;  3.  Seeds  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Allington^ .  i*  Turnips ;  2.  Barley ;  3.  Turnips  \ 
4.  Barley  ;  5.  Seedi  three  years. 

Mr.  Holdgaie,  i.  Turnips  ;  2.  Turnips  ;  3*  Barley  ; 
4.  Seeds  for  several  years. 

These  are  very  singular  courses,  and  which,  upon  va- 
rious  accounts,  obvious  to  a  practical  reader,  prove  un- 
common merit  in  the  farmers.  Men  who  manage  thus, 
shew  that  they  have  no  undue  eagerness  to  raise  all  the 
com  they  might  do,  but  attend  with  solicitude  to  keeping 
their  land  clean  and  in  heart.  There  are  many  districts 
in  this  kingdom  where  the  occasional  adoption  of  these 
courses,  would  work  a  considerable  improvement. 

Sect.  4- — Crops  commonly  cultivated. 

Centf  Seedf  and  Product. 
On  breaking  up  the  rich  consMona  of  Long  StitioOy  the 
corn  products  have,  for  sevw  yearsi  been  very  great ; 
oatt  \o\  quarters,  and  Wheat  5  qts.  wUch  continue  to  k 
the  crops  at  present. 
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On  tlie  bhck  pemt  land  in  Deeping  Fen,  Mr.  Graves 
has  had  8  i^nd  even  10  quarters  of  m^  after  cole,  oA 
paring  and  burning :  hef  soWs  6  bushels*  Thete  is  now 
a  crop  of  barley  in  the  F^>  estimsited  at  12  qt^.'an  acre. 
Corn  in  general  upon  the  rich  arable  o£  Holland  Fen, 
&c.  of  an  inferior  quality  and  price,  which  is.  of  course 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  giving  such  a 
luxuriance  of  straw,   - 

All  com  in  Holland  Fen  hand- weeded  at  a  great  ex- 
pence  ;  if  the  season  is  such  as  to  •encourage  weeds,  the 
ei^nce  amounts  xq  ios.  or  la/.  an  a^e,.0n  an  average 
of  the  country  wMind.  But  good  iiarmeirs  have  reduced 
thisexpenceto2x«6^.  from  51*  Mr.  Stephenson  of  Swines- 
head  thinks  the  tibui^:  manuring  being  changed*  has  had 
in  this  respect  a  great  effect ;  for  instead  of  manuring  for 
cole,  he  has  spread  it  on  layers,  and  this  has  lessened  the 
quantity  of  weeds.  i 

In  Holland  Fen,  oat  seed,  six  bushels  of  Poland,  5  of 
^rt  small ;  crops  7  quarters  all  through.  Wheat  seed 
8  to  la  pecks ;  crop  4  quarters  through.  '  Flax  seed, 
2  bushels ;  cole*  a  quarter  to  half  a  peck  ^  a  little  badey 
and  beans,  but  not  much. 

Sowing  barlqr,  8  bushels  an  acre,  for  mowing  to  toil 
horses,  &c.  with  in  the  stable,  a  singular  husb;indry  i$ 
Holland  Fen,  at  three  mowings  an  acre  will  support  ten 
horses. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  after  cole,  worth  50/.  an  acre,  gets  8 
qn.  of  oatsgthen  4qrs.  of  beans,  and  then4|  qrs.  of  wheat. 

The  quantity  of  oat  seed  in  Holland  Fen  is  6  bushels  an 
acre ;  but  Mr.  Cartwright  tried  an  experiment  in  1797, 
of  coniparing  6, 7,  and  8  in  the  same  field ;  can  only  judge 
by  the  eye  yet;  the  best  crop  is  ^here  the  6  and  7 
bushels  were  sown,  but  the  8  worst.  Of  the  two  former 
DO  perceptible  difference.  In  another  field  5  strike  were 
sown,  and  the  crop  as  fine  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hoyte,  on  oiiddling  land,  sows  3  bushels  of  barley. 
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and  g^ts  5  quarter»;  wheat  4  quarters;  pease  seed  3 
bushels:  crop  34  qrs. 

Around  Polkioghadiy  seed  and  crop. 

Wheat  3  bbshebf  crop  3I  quarters. 

Barley  3 , 5 

Oaits     5  — i ^  _-.  6 

Beans   4 , .jf 

In  the  new  inclosures  above  Belton,that  were  field  land, 
Biirley  seed    4  bushels,  crop  4  to  5  quarters. 
Wheat  — —  3  *— — — y    ■      %^  qrs, 
Oats,  black  or  brow  n,  4bush.  white,  6  to  8 ;  crop  5  qn. 
In  the  indosures  firom  the  Heath,  crop  of  barley  3 
quarters  ;  oats  4.    No  wheat. 
At  Leadenham,  Barley  seed  4\  bmhds,  crop  4  qrs. 

Wheat  —  3  ditto. 
This  on  land  tliat  will  not  give  red  clover  to  mow,  and 
at  loi.  rent. 

The  com  weeded  in  the  newly  cultivated  iens  below 
Blankney,  &c.  I2x.  an  acre.  Yet  I  saw  there  scale  cats 
and  barley  dreadfully  over-run  with  sow-thistles. 

<  •  At  Hackthojne,  &c.  on  the  new  indoinifea  north  of 
Lincoln,  Barley  4  bushels,  crop  3I  quarters. 
•  '  Wheat  3*——,  3 

Oats     5—., 4 

'    About  Norton  Place>  extending  several  miles. 

Barley  seed  3  bushels,  crop  2  to  6  quarten; 
average  under  4. 
Wheat  seed  3  bushels,  crop  2|  to  3  quarters. 
Mr.  Harrisson  has  had  5  quartersofbeansdear  to  market. 
Henry  Dalton,  Esq.  at  Knaith,  and  others  his  neigfi- 
hours,  on  the  sand  district  which  rises  from  the  Trent, 
Barley  seed  4  bushels,  crop  5*quart6rs« 
Wheat  do.  10  pecks,  — —  3    « 
Rye     do.    8  ditto,    -« 3f 
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Httdy,  in  Axbolm, 

^Wlieat  sqed  9  pecks,  crop  24  bushels,  30  great. 
Barley  *-—^  4^  bushels,  crop  4  quai;teiS|  up  to  6. 

Oats     4 9         from  4  qrs.  to  8;  $ 

average« 
Scans  —  r4pecks>  36  .bushek,.very  good; 
average  30,    Some  drill  beans. 
At  Butter  wick  in  the  Isle  their  crops  are. 
Wheat,  5  qrs.  sometimes  less. 
Beans,  4  qrs.  n^ver  rise  to  7. 
,  Fkxy  50  stone^ 
Hemp,  50  stone,  and  more. 
Potatoes,  Koo*  sacks,  but  a  very  good  crop* 
About  Normanby,  Burton,  &c. 

Wheat  seed  2|  bushels,  crop  3  qrs.  average ;  but 
at  Winterton  4. 

Barley 4 » 4 

Beans  4 ^f— '3 

Ry»     ai , 3i 

The  nreaker  the  land  the  more  the  seed ;  rye  very  subject 
to  Usght,  and  winter  sown  most. 
In  die  new  inclosuie  of  Barton, 

Wheat  seed  3^  bushels,  crop  4  quarters,  some- 

times  5. 

Barley 4  , 4or5 

Beans,-- 3    ,  but  few;  crop  near  7 

quarters  last  year ;  4  qrs.  common. 
Mr.Gfabum  has  sown  4bushelsof  wheat  on  poor  Wold 
land,  and  not  too  much ;  but  on  the  low  land  on  the 
Humber,  rape  seed  produces  to  5  quarters,  oats  to  13 
qn.  and  all  crops  very  great, 

Bfr.'Grabum  sows  7  bushels  of  oats,  some  only  6.  Has 
had  beats  9  feet  high,  75  pods  on  one  stalk,  and  3  or  4 
stalks  from  one  bean  on  the  marsh  land  "hy  Humber.  On 
crop  he  sowed  two  1>u8be^  an  acre,  bioad-cast ;  an^ 
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dibbled  some  still  less ;  but  in  common  they  sow  4  busbeli. 
The  crop  5  quarters  an  acre,  but  promised  to  be  7, 
Mr.  Buryman  at  Saxby  had  33  quarters  of  barley  from 

4  acres  of  Wold  land,  after  manured  turnips ;  the  land  in 
great  condition,  but  not  beyond  the  average  in  quality. 

'  In  Barrow  Field,  5  earths  on  fallow  open  field,  sow  10 
pecks  of  wheat ;  crop  2$  quarters  per  three-rood  acre. 
Plough  once  for  beans. 

At  Wintringham  they  sow  4  bushels-  of  barley,  3  nf 
wheat  on  clover,  but  10  pecks  on  fallow ;  crops  are  very 
large.  Wheat,  on  new  broken  up  warp  marsh,  5  or  6 
quarters ;  on  other  soils  4  or  5  qrs. ;  barley  5  or  6  qrs.  and 
sometimes  7.  Oats,  8  to  lo  and  12  qrs.,  on  marsh ;  on 
other  soils,  5  or  6  qrs.  Beans  horridly  man^^^ed,  broad-cast 

5  qrs.  Their  clover  land  wheat  is  better  in  both  quantity 
and  quality  than  the  fallow,  which  gives  too  much  straw ; 
and  it  is  better  after  two  mowings  than  one  or  none* 

On  the  new  inclosed  Barton  Marsh,  Mr.  Scrivenor 
got  rape  seed,  on  paring  and  burning,  4  qrs*  an  acre ; 
then  oats  10  qrs.  at  the  least ;  the  Tartarian  sort  were 
on  the  worst  land,  and  much  better  than  Poland  on  the 
best ;  then  oats  again,  10  quarters  more.  Also  oats  on  ano- 
ther piece  twice,  first  crop  8  qrs.  second  6  qrs.  Some  on 
old  pasture  have  produced  13  qrs.  an  acre,  Poland. 

About  Brocklesby  on  the  Wolds,  wheat  seed  used  to 
be  2  bushels,  now  3I  or  4-  Barley  4<  Oats  7.  Pease  3. 
Beans  3.  Turnips  i|  to  3  lb.  The  quantity  of  sed 
wheat  high ;  but  they  say  their  winters  are  so  severe  that 
much  is  destroyed.  Crops ;  wheat  2|  quarters ;  barley  3} 
qrs.;  oats  5  ;  pease  3.;  but  the  yellow  rouncivals  succeed 
so  well  that  six  are  sometimes  gained.  Beans  3. 

At  Belesby  they  have  a  practice  lately  introduced,  which 
is^to  baulk  their  turnip  land  on  strongish  soils,  that  is  Up 
a  furrow  on  unstirred  land ;  then  harrow  down,  and  cross 
plough  it  clean  {  but  on  Wold  land  plough  clean,  twice 
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for  bailey ;  sow  4.  bushels,  crop  oh  Wold  land  4|  qrs ; 
on  strong  soils  3  to  6 ;  average  5.  Down  dn  the  Clays 
4 ;  sow  4|  to  5  bushels  of  beans ;  average  crop  not  3 
qrs. ;  some  6,  but  uncommon. 

•  « 

An  uncommon  crop  in  Lincblnshire  is  tares;  I  heard  of 
very  few.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Belesby  cultivates  them,  both  for 
soiling  in  the  yard,  and  also  for  feeding  sheep  j  five  acres 
last  year  kept  50  sheep  two  ^months. 

Mr.  Parkinson  has  sown  some  every  year  for  five  or  six 

•  •     • 

years,  but  they  do  not  answer,  and  he  intends  giving  them 
up  ;  the  climate  not  warm  enough. 

At  Humberston  they  sow  8  to  1 2  pecks  of  wheat,  and 
the  ctbp  ^  to  3'  quarters,  if  ^mdre,  very  good.  Of  barley 
they  sow  4,  and  gain  3  qrs.  ;  for  three  or  four  years  past 
this  crop  has  missed  much,  and  I  viewed  some  very  in- 
ferior to  the  soil.  Of  oats  they  sow  7  or  8,  and  get 
4.  qrs.  Beans,  sow  4  or  5,  and  get  3  or  4  qrs. ;  the  latter 
very  good.    Such  is  the  farmer's  account. 

About  Saltfleet,  when  Marsh  land  is  broken  up,  oats 
yield  10  or  12  quarters ;  cole  seeded  5  qrs. ;  oats  follow- 
ing, 9  or  10  qrs. 

Seed  about  Louth,  beans  5  bushels  ;  barley  5 ;  wheat 
3  ;  oats  6  to  8  ;  turnip  seed  2  to  4,  and  even  7  lb. 

About  Dalby,  wheat  seed  14  pecks ;  barley  5  bushels; 
oats  8  bushels ;  turnip  seed  4  lb.  Crops  on  an  average, 
wheat  3  quarters ;  barley  nearly  4  qrs.  ;  oats  6|  qrs* 
All  barley,  they  think  should  be  in  by  the  5th  of  April, 
and  better  early  in  March. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Spilsby,  barley  4  bushels ;  wheat  3I ; 
oats,  5  or  6 ;  turnip  seed  3  lb.  Crops  ;  barley  5  or  6  quar« 
ters ;  wheat  4  qrs. ;  oats  7  or  8  qrs.  A  last  has  been 
gained  on  the  low  ground.    Some  less  than  these. 

The  Miller  at  Welton  Mill  informed  me,  that  he 
thought  the  average  produce  of  the  Clays,  or  Middle 
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Marshf  was  3I  quarters  of  wheat,  and  of  that  part  af  the 
Wolds,  ai  qvB.  Beans  3  qrs.  in  the  clay.  They  are  fram 
open  fields,  and  never  hoed. 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  on  the  rich  clay  andnunh 
bnd, 

'  T  Wheat  seed  10  pecks^  cn^  3I  quarters. 

.  .  Oats    5  bushels, 7.4 

Beans 4 , 34. 

Here  they  steep  wheat  seed,J>y  adding  to  sea*water  salt 
enough  tp  make  it  bear  an  egg,  and  dry  with  lime  ;  they 
Imivc  scarcely  any  smut.  Mr.  Linton^  in  17829  had  some 
smutty  wheat,  for  which  he  was  oflTexcd  13/.  a  quaner, 
common  wheat  being  25i» ;  he  washed  it  in  repeated  wa- 
ters, and  dried  it  in  the  SUB,  andintheautunmofthesamc 
year,  sold  it,  wheat  being  advanced,  at  391 ;  be  washed  it 
in  the  month  of  June. 

At  Recvesby,  Asgarby,  &c. 

Wheat  seed  3  bu^ls,  some  4,  crop  af  qn» 

Barley 4 ,  3| 

Oats    — — 5*  ■         f  -—  5 

Mr.  Parkinson  sows, 

Of  Wheat  2  bushels,  hb  crop  3  quarters. 

Barley  2 ,  ■  4f 

Oats     4 ,  ■  8 

Pease    i ^         ■    »  in  drilb  3,  broad- 
cast from  I  to  6  qrs« 
At  Ranby,  on  good  land. 

Of  Wheat  seed  3  bushels,  crop  3  quarters. 

Barley 4 , 3I  qrs. 

Oats    6 


Pease  •——5 
Ditto,  on  bad. 


Barley ■  if  qrs. 


Oats 
Pease 


4 
3 


i 

i 
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Mr.  Elmhurst  sows  4  bushels  of  barky 9  9od  gels  6  qrs. 
has  had  8 ;  and  bis  best  crops  have  been  from  seed  procured 
from  about  Rougham  in  Norfolk  ;  4  bushels  of  wheat, 
crop  often  5  quarters. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tannard  of  Fran^pton  obsei^ed  to  n^e, 
in  discourse  upon  the  mildew  in  yrheat,  that  upoQ  a  field 
on  one  half  of  which  soil,  barley  was  sown,  and  upon  the 
other  half  beans  i  the  year  following  aU  was  under  wheat, 
whachcrop  wasmildewedtoan  inch  after  thebarley,  and  not 
at  all  after  the  beans.  Upon  which  I  qhservedt  tl^^  bar- 
ley and  beans  being  in  the  samq  field,  se^n^ed  to  imply^ 
that  one  part  of  the  field  was  a  dry  soil,  and  the  other  pro- 
bably clay  or  wet  loam,  and  that  it  was  the  soil  caused  the^ 
mildew,  and  not  the  preceding  crop :  he  agreed  entirely, 
and  stated  the  fact  of  soil  to  be  just  so.  The  barberry 
bush  was  mentioned  by  some  gentlemen  present,  as  ^ 
cause,  and  instances  given  of  the  fact. 
At  Swinhop,  &c. 

Barley  seed  4  bushels,  produce  4|  quarters* 

Wheat 3i 3 

Oats    6 5 

Mr.  Ellison,  at  Sudbrook, 

Wheat  seed  10  pecks,    crop  3  quarters. 

Barley 4  bushels, 4 

Oats     6 'S 

Turnip—  31b. 
I  saw  some  land  to  the  north  of  Lincoln,  very  near  the 
town,  that  had  given  six  quarters  an  acre  of  barley,  and 
then  seeds  that  kept  14  hoggets  an  acre. 
On  the  strong  land  at  Claypool, 

Barley  seed  3I 104  bushels,  crop  4|  or  5  quarten^ 
Beans  seed  2  bushels,  set  by  hand,  or  drilled,  crop 

4|  or  5  quarters. 
Wheat  seed  3  bushelSf  crop  3I  to  4  quarters. 
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About  Woolsthorpe, 

Barley  seed  3  bushels,     crop  4|  quarters. 

Oats     6  ■     '6 

Wheat 2{ 3I 

About  Grimsihorpe, 

Barley  seed  3  bushels,  crop  3  to  6;  average  4|  qrs. 

Wheat 2\  and  2, 3  to  3  J-  qrs. 

Oats     8  to  4,      4  to  6 

Beans   2{  or  3,    3  to  7,  average  4  qrs. 

All,  exclusive  of  Fen  and  open  fields^  in  the  latter, tic 
crops  are  worse,  and  the  Fens  better. 
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These  averages  are^  upon  the  wholey  respectable :  that 
of  wheat  is  beyond  the  medium  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
barley  being  chiefly  in  light  land  districts,  not  6f  a  hi^ 
rent,  is  not  small  ;  oats  are  considerable :  but  soil  con- 
sidered, beans  are  too  low  ;  and  even  3I  are  beyond  the 
fact,  were  all  the  open  fields  included. 

Beans. 

In  Holland  Fen  they  are  drilled  and  horse-hoed  by 
some  farmers,  at  2  feet. 

About  Folkingham,  most  of  the  farmers  either  dibble 
or  drill ;  on  sward,  one  row  on  a  flag  dibbled ;  drilled 
at  18  inches:  most  horse-hoe  witli  an  expanding  horse- 
hoe,  and  hand-hoe  besides.    Hand-hoe  the  dibbled. 

Mr.  Hoyte  bas  cultivated  beans  with  success  ;  he  has 
dibbled  2  bushels  an  acre  on  old  sward,  and  got  5  quar- 
ters ;  and  as  much  by  drilling  them  on  manure* 

In  the  strong  land  open  fields  near  Belton,  they  are  cul- 
tivated broad-cast  without  any  hoeing;  and  the  crops  and 
husbandry  as  may  be  supposed. 

At  Hackthorne  there  is  some  dibbling ;  Mr.  Cracroft 
has  planted  wheat  in  this  manner,  at  9/.  an  acre ;  also 
beans  and  pease,  beans  on  flag  sward  land  has  given  good 
crops. 

Mr.  Webster,  at  Bankside,  drills  his  beans  on  ridg^, 
a  double  row  at  9  inches,  with  intervals  of  27  inches :  he 
has  some  equidistant  at  12;  but  prefers  the  former: 
he  is  a  great  friend  to  the  drill,  uses  only  Mr.  Cook's. 

About  Normanby,  &c.  they  drill  beans  in  a  very  sin- 
gular course ;  they  summer  fallow,  and  then  drill  beans ; 
hoeing,  and  sow  wheat  after.  The  more  common  way 
is  to  plough  the  land  into  narrow  ridges,  then  sow, 
broad-castf  and  harrow  down  the  ridges ;  the  crop  comes 
up  in  rows;  hand-hoe  and  weed  but  few,  and  little. 
Mr.  Robert  Sutton  does  it  well :  and  he  dibbles  much 
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apon  sward,  and  with  good  success.  Mr.  Goulton,  sft 
Aikboroughy  last  year  (1796),  dibbled  pease  on  sward ; 
and  got,  from  3  acres,  7  quarters  an  acre,  wanting  x 
buAel  on  the  3 ;  the  grass  had  been  down  four  years ; 
some  ray  in  it ;  5  or  6  pecks  seed  an  acre. 

At  Belesby,  they- plough  once  for  broad-cast;  but 
twice  for  drilling  ;  hoe  both :  get  no  more  one  way  than 
they  do  the  other ;  but  the  land  is  cleaner  after  the  drill ; 
by  which  means  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  is  an  excellent  farmer, 
follows  them  with  wheat.  Produce  beans  up  to  6  quar^^^ 
ters,  but  uncommon.  His  mode  of  drilling  is  cheap  and 
simple.  He  ploughs  for  them  before  winter:  in  the 
spring,  ploughs  clean,  but  shallow,  with  one  horse  in  a 
small  light  plough  ;  and  drills  every  third  furrow  with  a 
barrow  drill,  run  by  hand.  These  one  horse  ploughs  he 
uses  in  ploughing  for  turnips  also. 

At  Alesby,  Mr.  Skipwith  practices  a  singular  course 
for  Lincolnshire;  i.  turnips,  2.  barley,  3.  clover,  4^ 
beans,  5.  wheat.  The  putting  in  beans  upon  cbver  I 
have  recommended  to  many  farmers ;  but,  till  now,  I 
have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  it  in  the  county ;  ht 
observes,  that  beans  are  always  good  on  clover ;  he  bar* 
rows  them  ^5  bushels)  in  on  one  earth,  and  feeds  with 
sheep  till  near  blossoming,  wanting  hands  for  hoeing ; 
hence  he  is  forced  to  miss  the  wheat  after,  when  the  land 
is  foul,  and  take  turnips ;  which,  with  a  better  bean  cul- 
ture, would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Linton  of  Frieston  has  made  an  experiment,  ex- 
tremely interesting  for  Lincolnshire ;  he  has  conducted  k 
for  five  years;  it  is  this  course,  i.  beans,  2.  wheat. 

In  autumn  he  ploughs  and  grips  the  land  for  beans, 

and  manures  for  them  10  tons  an  acre,  once  in  four  years. 

In  the  spring,  ploughs  once  or  twice,  according  to  the 

^ate  of  the  land,  in  order  to  have  a  tilth  for  drilling  and 

hoeing.  In  March  puts  in  the  crop,  by  drilling,  1 1  pecks 
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an  acre,  in  rows  about  a  feet  asunder ;  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  harrows ;  and,  when  weeds  come,  shims  them 
with  the  expanding  horse-hoe,  which  is  repeated,  rather 
deeper  than  before,  as  the  beans  advance  ;  after,  which 
they  are  hand- weeded ;  immediately  before  the  blossoming, 
they  are  earthed  up,  with  the  mould  boards  added  to  the 
hoe.  He  ifeually  tops  them  after  the  pods  are  sufficiently 
set,  by  a  man  taking  two  rows  with  an  unsawed  sharp 
reaping  hook.  The  produce,  4  quarters.  After  harvest 
immediately  harrow  the  stubble,  and  carry  off  the  rub- 
bish ;  then  plough  once,  sow,  and  harrow  in  the  wheat ; 
which  produces  from  3  to  5  quarters,  on  land  of  air.  an 
acre. 

Expences. 

£.  s.    J. 
Manure,  10  loads  -  -  a  la    6 

Ploughing  thrice,  and  harrowing  -        100 

Seed,  XI  pecks,  at  3ar.            -             -  o  11    0 

Drilling  with  barrow            -             .  00.6 

Harrowing           -            -            •  -010 

Shimming  twice            -           -  •           030 

Weeding            -            -            -  •           040 

Double  mould  boarding         -        -  -         o    i    6  ^ 

Topping           -            -            -  -            o    a   0 

Reaping            -            .            -  •           096 

Leading,  &c.               -            -  -           060 

Thrashing           -            -            .  -050 

Carrying  out               -             -  .            030 

X^/tf/.— -Harrow,  stubble,  and  clearing  050 

Ploughing    -        -            •  -         050 

Seed,  10  pecks         -            -  .          o  f  5   0 

Sow  and  harrow             .  •           o    a  ( 


Carried  forward  •  n     6  i 
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meat                    Brought  over               •  .766 

Weeding            -        -        •        •  o  10    o 

Reaping      -               -           -  o  15    o 

Leading,  &c.            -             •        ^  056 

Thrashing  4  quarters    *                «  o  10    o 

Carrying  out                  •            -  030 

iians — as  before,  except  manure             -  366 

Wheat  as  before                -                -  311 

Four  years  rent                  -            -            -  4    4 

Four  years  tithe              -             -            -  '4 

Four  years  town  charges             -            -  o  14 


&■ 


Product, 


O 

o 
o 
o 


22      9      6 


Eight  quarters  of  wheat,  at  42X.            -  16  16    o 

Straw  of  two  crops,  as  manure  is  charged  o     160 

Beans,  3  quarters,  at  32/.        -^            ^  12  x6    o 

Straw            -            -f             i-            -  090 


30  17    o 
Expences        -        -  22     9     6 

« 

Profit  .  -        8    7     6 

Per  acre,  per  annum     -         2     i  10 

I 

But  Mr.  Linton  remarks,  that  in  this  calculation, 
though  nothing  is  exaggerated,  still  expences  will  run 
higher ;  and  articles  df  tillage,  and  wear  and  tear,  will 
sniount  to  some  small  matter  more  ;  and  interest  of  ca- 
pital, at  jf5.  an  acre,  will  be  20/.  in  the  four  years. 
Enou^  will,  however,  remain  to  prove,  that  this  course 

K 
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of  Cfopi  is  vasdy  important ;  atid  I  need  not  add,  that  it 
is  ithat  I  have  recommended  in  various  parts  of  the 
county* 

Mr.  Hebb,  of  Claypool,  cultivates  beans  with  great 
success,  upon  seeds  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  years,  &c. ; 
he  dibbles  them  across  the  lands,  upon  one  ploughing, 
the  rows  2  feet  asunder.  On  other  lands  he  sprains  in  the 
seed  by  hand,  in  every  third  furrow.  In  the  former  way 
he  only  hand^hoes,  and  gets  the  largest  crops,  up  to  6 
quarters  an  acre,  of  a  quality  remarkably  fine.  Thoie 
that  are  drilled,  as  above,  he  horseshoes  with  the  expand- 
ing  shims  mentioned  before,  and  earths  up  ;  cutting  weeds 
in  the  rows  with  hand>hoes.  I  saw  his  stubble  this  year, 
which,  for  so  wet  a  season,  was  clean.  Crops  up  to  6 
quarters. 

This  article  of  beans,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  so  important} 
that  I  have  been  induced  to  treat  the  article  by  itself,  to 
shew  how  very  few  instances  oc^rred  of  good  manage- 
ment. As  a  general  fact,  it  is  to  be  stated,  that  this  crop 
is  broad-cast,  hever  hoed,  full  of  weeds,  and  wheat  conse- 
quently not  following  them.  Bi  the  wet  open  fieUsf 
fallow  usually  succeeds.  This  management  is  so  bad  and 
unprofitable,  compared  with  a  better  system,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  object  in  the  husbandry  of  the'  county 
which  wants  more  reforming.  The  piecedii^  aocoams 
were  taken  as  information:  I  saw  very  few,  if  any 
crops,  that  merited  the  least  attention ;  and  I  am  indioed 
lo  think,  that  drilling  beans  is  well  understood  by  very 
few  persons  indeed.  It  is  every  where  a  difficult  opersp 
tion  on  lands  wet  and  strong ;  so  that  I  am  inclined  rather 
to  recommend  dibbling  them  on  layers,  upon  the  seed 
earth.  Such  soils  preclude  early  tillage  in  the  spring  if 
they  have  been  previously  ploughed;  and  it  is  very  ad- 
vantageous to  be  able  to  get  upon  them  with  the  teams  at 
pleasure ;  a  point  only  to  be  effected  on  a»ley.   One  tc0 
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^nay  be  dibUed  on  every  second  furrow,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  equidistant  18  inches ;  or,  two  fmrows  being 
£bbled,  and  one  oiissed,  they  will  rise  in  double  rows  at 
9  inches,  with  intervals  df  18 ;  equal  to  a  row  at  every 
I3f  inches,  in  which  method  I  have  raised  good  crops,  on 
land  much  inferior  to  the  Lincoln  soils*  Horse  and 
hand-hoeing,  and  weeding,  are  absolutely  essential :  the 
more  money  thus  bestowed,  the  better  for  the  former ; 
those  of  Kent  are  dissatisfied,  if  the  expence  does  not  rise 
from  171.  to  201'  an  acre,  as  the  crop  of  wheat  is  sure 
to  suflfer,  if  any  neglect  takes  place  in  these  respects. 
There  is  no  better  preparation,  tlum  beans  well  managed. 
After  harvest,  the  stuUde,  in  that  county,  is  tread  sband 
or  sbtmmed^  to  cut  up  all  weeds  remaining,  till,  by  harrow- 
ing, it  takes  the  appearance  almost  of  a  well  ordered 
gaiden-bed.  Farmers,  in  this  enlightened  a^,  travel:  a 
Lincolnshire  one,  with  land  proper  for  this  cropj  could 
not  do  better  than  view  the  Kentish  numagement  during 
the  growth,  and  after  harvest :  he  would  return  home 
with  ideas,  which  he  did  not  before  possess.  In  general, 
the  Kentish  bean  land  is  lighter ;  but  he  will  at  once  see 
that  their  system  is  applicable  on  all  soils.  If  a  Lincoln 
strong  land  farmer  will  calculate  the  expences  and  pro- 
duce of  I.  fallow  \  2.  wheat ;  3.  beans ;  with  the  vastly 
better  management  of  i.  fellow;  2,  oats  or  wheat ;  3. 
clover  or  seeds ;  4.  beans ;  5.  wheat ;  supposing  a  fallow 
periodically  necessary  (which  I  do  not  admit),  he  will 
find  the  superiority  of  the  latter  so  great,  as  to  induce 
him  to  exert  himself  with  vigour,  for  the  introduction  of 
such  a  culture  of  beans  as  shall  secure  success. 

Sods. 

This  term  is  given  in  Lincolnshire,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  districts,  to  the  artificial  grasses  which  are  sown  in 
common  rotations.    In  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  there 

Ka 
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is  an  idea)  that  they  will  not  endure,  with  profit,  above 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  the  sorts;  when 
instances  to  the  contrary  occur,  they  should  be  noted, 
that  the  circumstances  on  which  they  depend,  may,  at 
length,  be  ascertained,  and  disappoiniments  prevented. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  pf  Blankney,  sowed  white  clover,  cow 
grass,  rib  grass,  and  hay  seeds,  in  a  course,  meaning  to 
leave  it  while  it  was  good :  •  it  remained  nine  years,  an« 
swering  well  to  the  last ;  no  ray,  as  he  does  not,  on  expe« 
rience,  approve  of  that  grass. 

Mr.  Dalton,  at  Knaith,  finds  that  trefoil  on  his  sandy 
land  is  remarkably  profitable  ;  he  has  summered,  firom 
the  end  of  April,  to  the  end  of  August,  30  shearlings, 
on  3|  acres,  the  first  year« 

Ray  grass  has  been  cultivated  many  years,  but  is  now  leav- 
ing  off  very  generally ;  yet,  upon  the  very  poorest  sand$« 
they  can  get  nothing  else ;  but  it  is  objected  to  by  all  the 
landlords  that  are  attentive  from,  long  conviction,  that 
land  always  breaks  up  poor  after  it ;  and  this,  not  from 
landlords'  ideas,  but  the  information  given  to  the  gentk*^ 
men  I  conversed  with,  by  very  good  farmers.  Instead  of 
it  prefer  white  clover  81b. ;  rib  ilb. ;  trefoil  ylb* 

Mr.  Goulton  finds  that  these  seeds  will  last  good  four 
years.  An  acre  of  seeds,  if  good,  will  keep,  at  Alkboraugh, 
xo  sheep  from  May-day  to  Michaelmas ;  red  clover ;  but 
nothing  else  so  much. 

Very  fine  seeds  in  Barton  field  new  inclosure,  will  keep 
7  sheep  per  acre,  besides  a  two-year  old  beast :  die  htter 
till  Midsummer.  The  seeds  sowed  are  white  clover,  and 
hay  seeds;  141b.  of  the  clover,  and  2  quarters  haj 
seeds. 

Mr.  Goulton,  of  Onby,  sowed  seeds  alone  in  June,  upon 
poor  wold  land  of  a  cold  quality  ;  trefoil  and  ray  grass, 
part  turnips,  part  oats  the  year  before;  ploughed  for 
them  ;  some  part  four  times,  some  less.    Now,  in  Sep- 
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tember,  they  look  very  fine,  and  promise' well ;  intends 
to  pa^ure  them  soon  with  laonbs.  • 

Mr.  Graburn  has  sown  seeds  with  rape,  and  found  it 
answer  well,  and  much  better  than  with  com.  Mr. 
Curtis,  of  Ashby,  near  Grimsby,. did  the  same;  and  when 
the  rape  was  fed  off,  every  one  thought  tbe  seeds  were  de- 
stroyed ;  but  they  were  the  best  on  the  farm. 

Mr..Richardsoni..at  Great  Lumber,  on  the  Wotds^ 
with  the  barley,  after  paringand  burning  for  tuinips,'  sows 
white  and  red  clover,  and  trefbil,  leavii&g  it  three  years; 
tbe  first  ;t  carries  6  sh^p  an  acre  ;  the  second  5  ;  andthe 
third  3  per  adrie.  He,  for  many  years, Idislilced  fay  grass 
much  ;  but  ix^  value  early  in  the  spring  is  so  great,  on  dry 
hmds  that'he  is  now  changing  his  opinion,  and  sows  it. 

-Mr«  Ckingh,  of  Gayicia,  l^ear  Louth,  '  never  sows 
ray;  it  Js!  good,  only  at  one  short  season;  and  irn* 
poveri8he3  the  ground,  on  comparison  with  any  other 
sort  of  seeds.  I  ask^  him  if  this  opihioni  was  general; 
few,  he  replied,  will  now  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it ; 
but  it  has  been  common. - 

About  Rceveri>y,  Asgarby,  &c.  they  like-  white  clover 
alqne  ah  ^wMy  land,  for  feeding  sheep  ;  becaiise  they  find 
it  ploughs  np  cleaner  from  twitch,  than  it  does  A^hen 
other  dnixturesare  sown  ;  12  or  H^b.  an  acre.  Mr.  Par- 
kinson'finds  that  his  land  will  not  produce  red  clover  in  a 
four  years  course  more  than  two  rounds ;  he  then 
changes  to  i  bushel  ray  .grass,  61t>.  trefoil,  and  6lb.  of  Ted 
clover  for  one  round  ;  and  the  next  round  81b.  cow 'grass, 
and  61b.  of  Dutch  clover  ;  cow  grass  yields  a  wohderfiil 
burdien  of  hay,  9  inches  in  length  on  wold  lam)s  more  f  Aan 
red  clover ;  but  the  red  cloyeryields  the  best  eddish':  it  will 
last  two  Of  three  years  ;  but  better  to  plough  sooheh 

Mr.  Craciaft  of  Keal,  sun^mers  10  sheep  an  acre  ojfi 
white  clover  only,  upon  sands  marled,  ^ 

.The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington  of  ^winop,  has  tried  York- 
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shire  white,  and  finds  that  it  does  not  answer ;  the  dmp 
prefer  ray  grass,  white  clover,  and  trefoil ;  which  how- 
ever is  no  proof  that  It  does  not  answer. 

I  saw  aome  land  near  Lincoln,  to  the  north,  that  has 
kept  14  hoggetS'per  acre,  on  seedf. 

These  practices  have  nferit,  and  shew  that  the  bb* 
ject  in  general  is  well  understood.  That  of  sowing 
grasses  with  rape,  is  new  ;  and  is  a  thought  that  deserves 
attention.  I  heard  it  mentioned  some  years  ago  in  oonver*- 
sation,  as  having  been  tried,  and  failed :  but  not  seeing  any 
reason  for  a  Hnrant  of  success,  I  tried  it  myself,  and  it 
answered  well.  It  is  a  management  that  gives  fuU  time 
for  deaning  and  preparing  the  land ;  and  for  sowing  at  a 
season  (July  or  August)  probably  the  best^  as  new  gnw 
seeds  are  then  to  be  had.  Feeding  the  rape  manares  the 
seeds ;  and,  if  done  with  a  little  attention  relative  to  soil 
and  weather,  would  very  rarely  be  injurious ; — ^it  is  a 
system  which  should  be  adopted  in  other  counties. 

Rape.  . 

Much  cultivated  in  Deeping  Fen  on  paring  and  bom* 
ing ;  and  worth  from  40/.  to  ^  3.  an  acre,  fed  with  sheep. 

In  Holland  Fen  it  is  npw  generally  fed  by  sheep,  and  is 
worth  from  40/.  to  501%  an  acre  \  which  space  will  carry 
10  sheep  during  twelve  weeks ;  but  it  is  of  so  feeding 
a  nature,  that  numbers  die  on  it. 

Two  acres  of  land  in  Holland  Fen  has  often  prodnceda 
last  of  rape  seed,  now  worth  50  guineas;  and  sddom 
worth  less  than  30  guineas. 

fn  the  rape,  which  several  considerable  breeders  ^Mot 
Folkin^am  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  in  HoUand 
Fen,  they  have  found  that  an  acre  will  carry  10  sheqt 
ten  weeks,  and  worth  6J.  per  head,  per  week. 

At  Garthorpe  in  Axholm,  rape  seed  5  quarters. 

In  the  norths  west  angle  of  the  county^'  GatnAoioogb 
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toBifftDDy  the  fanners  say,  they  had  rather  ^ve  ^id, 
a  week  to  feed  sheep  with  rape^  than  j^,  far  turnips. 

In  the  Marshes  about  Saltfleety  Ais  is  found  a  very 
profitable  crop  for  sheep ;  but  on^  incoovenience  attends 
it,  which  occasions  great  expence  or  trouble,  if  not  fed 
off  before  hard  wea^r  comes ;  their  fences  being  ditches, 
these  Irecfzing,  let  the  sheep  of  all  the  <;ovntry  together; 
they  smell  cole  to  a  great  distance ;  so  that  a  field  of  some 
acres  will  be  eaten  up  in  a  nights  500  imdoiorehave  thus 
been  known  .to  get  together  ;*— the  piece  kniust  be  netted  or 
herdled  round.  When  fed,  they  pftea  seed  it;  but 
what  is  not  fed  yields  much  the  better  crop. 

Mr.  Lo^y  of  Marsh  Chapel,  renlarks,  that  there  is  a 
vast  diSereUce  in  cote ;  that  which  grows  on  fresh  land» 
has  the  stalk  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  will  fatten  sheep  be- 
yond any  other  food  ;  .but  what  grows  on  old  tillage  land, 
the  stalk  is  tough  and  wiry,  and  has  Iktle  proof  in  it«  An 
acre  of  cole  will  fatten  more  sheep  than  an  acre  of 
turnips ;  but  turnips  will  keep  naore  stock  sheep  than 
cole. 

Turnips^ 

They  are  generally  hoed  in  Holland  Fen ;  but  there 
are  very  few  :  rape  only  on  a  Urge  scale.  0 

About  Folkingham,  all  twice  hoed.  One  of  the 
finest  crops  of  turnips  I  have  any  where  seen,  was  . 
upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dawson,  at  Berthorp,  near 
FolkiDgham.  In  1795,  the  field  was  ploughed  from 
the  oU  sward;  it  was  sown  after  tares  on  a  bar- 
ley stnbble,  part  fed,  part  mown ;  the  soil  red  loam. 
Tlicy  had  been  hand-hoed  twice,  and  as  well  as  any  in 
Norfolk ;  there  was  not  a  weed  in  the  field,  and  the  plants 
of  the  most  beautiful  luxuriance.  It  is  a  crop  that  does 
credit  to  Lincolnshire. 

I  jwas  Ytrj  much  pleased  Widi  viewing  the  turnips 
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from  Norton  to  Kirton,  by  the  turnpike^  and  also  bf  t&e 
CliflFrdiad:  the  quantity  greats  the  crops  good  and  dean, 
and  well  hoed,  wttll  sbme  few  exceptions;  it  was  a 
change  from  what  I  saw  here  twenty-nhie  years  ago, 
striking.  The  best  farmers  hoe  twice  ;  fim,  51*  6d.  per 
acre;  second,  2x.  gd^  Mr.  Thorpe,  at  Kirton,  has  some 
drilled  at  2f  feet,  fai  a  broad«oast  field ;  and  the  latter 
promise  to  be  much  the  greater  crop. 

Upon  the  sand,  above  the  Trent,  firom  Gainsboroi^h 
to  Newark,  which  extends  25  miles,  they  ploii^  four  or 
five  times  for  turnips,  feed  them  off  with  she^,  and  are 
worth  £  4.  an  acre. 

Excellent  turnip  hoeing  about  Alkborough,  Sec.  set 
out  well ;  5x«  to  6/.  for  first  hdeii^:;  the  second,  by  daj; 
but  if  let,  2x.  &/.  There  is  a  man  at  Whitton  that  has 
been  a  turnip  hoer  thirty^ight  years.    ' 

At  Wintrrngham  they  hoe  once,  amd:  hand  weed,  I 
ought  to  observe,  that  upon  this  admiribk  soil,  Lfnind 
this  crop  well  managed,  and  the  products  very  fine.  All 
fed  by  sheep. 

At  parton,  hoe  once. 

About  Brocklesby,  the  chief  improvement  that  has 
taken  place,  in  cultivation,  is  the  great  increase  of  tur- 
nips ;  and  this  has  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  practice 
of  paring  and  burning  the  Wold  sheep  walks,  and  gone 
covers.  -  Turnips  here  are  inrorth  501.  to  6or.  an  acre. 

At  Belesby,  plough  for  them  three  or  four  times ;  hoe 
all ;  feed  with  sheep  ;  value  from  40s,  to  £  4.  They 
complain  much  of  the  distemper  called /i^cmnii/ /mi; 
the  root,  instead  of  swelling,  rsoning  into  strings  of  that 
form,  and  rot,  and  come  to  nothing ;  it  is  comsnon  on  all 
fresh  land,  and  nothing  they  can  do  prevents  it. 

At  Alesby  also,  this  distemper  does  much  mischief  on 
gU  land,  but  most  on  fresh  broken  up.  Mr.  Sldpwidi 
has  known  it.  ever  since  he  was  a  farmer* 
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tetlnd  no  eflfecty  in  this  respect ;  ashes  he  finds  the  best 
manure  to  prevent  it  $•  but  not  wholly.  Observes  that 
turnips  always  do  best  after  wheat,  and  not  because  of 
manuring  for  •  wheat,  which  is  not  done,  it  being  ^read 
for  the  turnips. 

About  Louth  they  have  been  inuch  plagued  with  fin- 
gers and  toes ;  they  assured  me,  that  on  cutting-  the 
toots,  they  find  a  worm,  in  them  about  the  eighth  of  .av 
inch  long,  and  the  size  of  a  brge  pin ;  worst  on  the. 
richest  land* 

At  Dalby  they  reckon  that  a  good  acre  of  turnips  will 
winter  10  sheep ;  and  turnips,  on  an  average^  7/  They 
are  worth ^3.  an  acre.  No. fingers  and  toes;  but,  at 
fome  places  near,  they  have  it« 

Mr.  Wright  of  Spilsby,  hoes  twic«. 

About  Reevesby,  Asgarby,  &c«  they  hoe  twioe,  when 
Ae  weather  will  permit ;  but  the  men  hurry  it  over  too 
fast.  A  good  acre  will  .winter  10  shieep  ;  they  are  worth 
from  £  2.  10/.  to  £^.  an  acre;  cole  is  worth  35/.  to 
501.  Turnips,  in  twenty*five  years,  wondeifiilly  in- 
creased. ... 

Mr.  Cracraft.of  Keal,  reckons  that  his  turnips,  otf 
marled  land,  will  winter  1 2  sheep  an  acre  during  twenty 
weeks. 

The  late  Mr.  Cod  of  Ranby,  often  observed,  as  Mr*. 
Loft  informed  me,  that  turnips,  of  which  he  bought 
many  in  Yorkshire,  would,  on  fine  land,  bring  on  sheep 
much  faster  than  any  at  Ranby,  though  the  size  of  the 
roots  was  the  same. 

Turnips  at  Ranby  will  winter  8  hogs  an  acre ;  very 
few  will  carry  10  dieep. 

Mr.  EUlison  sows  31b.  tioti.  an  acre;  hand-hoes twice» 
^  6/.  or  71.  an  acre ;  feeds  off  all  with  sheep,  giving 
<^  cake  at  the  same  timet 


Mr.  WaQcer  of  Wodsthorpe,  oa  lich  red  Had* 
ploM^a.Iiis  turnip  land  but  oncd  fpr  barley. 

Rcmemberingyas  I  do,  tbia^ountjrabout  thtity  yeanago, 
fiacHfunistancejn  itsurpriaed  tne  more  than  the  aatonnk- 
ing  change  effected  in  respect  to  this  crop.  At  diat  time 
thdtewaascarcelyaturniptobeseen,  where  now  thouandt 
of  acresriloisrish ;  and  iheifbw  sown  in  the;  whole  county 
were  onhoed;  except  by  heceandtherea  genticman.  What 
xdiange !  from  sudi  a  state  of  backwttdness,  in  an  arti- 
cle so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  soil,  to  find  them  now  as 
(Hentifdi ;  and,  in  vanous  casesy  even  more  so,  dian  in 
some  of  our  best .  caltivated  counties.  Thiis  has  been  a 
most  meritorious  fiogj^esSf  closely  attending  that  first  of 
improvements,  inclosing  heaths  and  wastes.  The  cnip 
is  not  yet  perfect  in  the  hands  of  all  farmers,  for  I  cannot 
say  that  I  saw  none  unhoed ;  there  are  some  slovens  re- 
maining, who  eithier  hoe  but  littk,  or  ddng  it  by  ser- 
vants, and  -not  being  in  a  regular  system,  execute  it  in  a 
very  insufficient  manner. 

fiut  iiianiiense  tracts  are  very  well  managed ;  and,  by 
many  persons,  in  as  capital  a  style  as  any  in  Norfolk. 
This,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  most  happy  and  important 
change  ;  and  has  had  great  effects  in  improving  the  aizcy 
and  increasing  the  number,  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  die 
county. 

Drilling. 

In  this  branch  of  husbandry  Mr.  Cartwright  has  prib"- 
ticed  largely,  to  3,  4,  and  5  score  acres ;  and  one  year 
to  150.  This  year  has  50.  He  drills  equidistant,  with 
Mr.  Amos's  drill,  8  inches ;  having  found  that  vHien  wheat 
haslieen  at  i  foot,  it  ripened  much  hter,  and  was  an  in- 
Csrior  crop,  in  every  respect,  to  the  8  inches  ad|oining» 
which  is  the  distance  for  all  vdiite  com.  Beans  at  a4» 
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and  3  inches  deep  ;  wheat  af ;  and  oats  2«  Quanthy'of 
seed ;  oats  4  budiels ;  wheat  2  ;  and  beans  2  to  2f  •  la 
dear  that  a  gieater  saving  of  seed  than  this  is  pernicious  ^ 
which  amounts  to  one-fifth,  uponcomparison  widi  bread«( 
cast.  The  object  is  hoeing;  bceast-hoeii^  twice  the 
white  corn»  and  lund-hodng  the  beans  ; — ^the  fonner  %f  • 
an  acre,  each  time;  but  if  the  land  is  clean,  once  .is 
enough.  Also,  if  wanted,  liand-weeded.  The  resi^ 
has  been,  sometimes  the  crops  liave  been  better  tbaB» 
broad-cast,  but  not  always;  ob  the  average,  it  has  the 
advasta^.  Thinks  that  the  superiority  is  not  so  great 
with  com  as  with  woad. 

Lord  Brownlow's  father  was  at  a  oonsidenble  expenee 
to  procure  instraments  of  thebcst Icind  for  practicing 
the  drill  hudiandry;  and  spared  no  expence  in  cokiductinig 
it ;  but  was  convinced,  upon  experience,  that  it  was  not 
ao  profitable. as  the  common  method.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  drilling  with  Mr.  Cook^  plough^  sdxml 
Grantham;  but  it  does  not  spread-;  on  die  conicary^ 
many  have  abandoned  it.  I  called  at  Mr.  Scoffing  at 
Barston,  to  hear  his  opinion,  but  he  was  absent. 

Mr.  Harrisson  at  Norton,  has  tried  Cook's  drill,  but 
laid  it  aside  ;  not  from  defects  in  tlie  tool,  but  the  bus* 
landry  will  not  do  bere.   The  soil,  a  friable  sandy  loam. 

Mr.  Scrivenor  of  Barton,  diilied  turnips  in  1796,  at 
18  inches,  and  they  were  the  best  in  the  lordship  ;  some 
ether  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  have  done  the  san^e, 
and  with  very  good  success. 

Mr.  Graburn  of  Barton,  has  drilled  barley,  and  va^ 
rious  other  crops,  and  had  good  ones ;  yet  he  finds  the 
system  so  tedious,  that  he  has  given  it  up,  and  now 
sows  all  broad-cast. 

Mr.  Linton  has  been  a  driller,  and  an  attentive  one 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley;  but  finding  that  it  would  not 
answer,  gave  up  the  practice. 
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-  Mr*  Parkinson  for  some  years  practiced  the  drill  hus* 
bandry  with  Mr.  Oiok*s  drill,  and  by  one  from  Lanca* 
shire^  and  has  had  good  barley  ;  also  pease,  and  wheat ; 
he  has  this  year  onty  17  acres  of  bvley  drilled,  and  that 
is  the  worst  crop  on  his  farm. 

.  Mr.  Cod  of  Ranby,  began  drillitig  in  Mr.  Ducket's 
niethod  ten  years  ago  ;  he  bought  a  complete  set  of  his 
mbols;  and  I  saw  some  large  fields  of  turnips  that  would 
do  cvedit  to  any  farmer  ;  also  a  barley  stubUe  quite  clean. 
Mr.  'Lofit's  opinion  of  tUs  hu^andry,  that  it  answers 
perfectly  well  for  turnips, -and  rprefets  it ;a5  better;  the 
land  quite  clean,  and  at  a  smaller  expence  than  the  conw 
oumrway  ^  he  appnnres  it  also  for  wheat  and  barley ;  but 
will  never  use  it  for  oats^  which  ought  to  be  sown  on 
|ich  lakid ;  and  if  not  plenty  of  seed,  the  weeds  will  pre- 
Tail  V  And,  in  proof  of  this,  his  father  sowed  4  budwls  of 
oats  an  acre,  and  the  crop  was  weak  and  poor :  on  the 
same  field,  after  a  crop  of  cole,  he  himself  sowed  oats 
again^j  bushels  an  acre,  and  had  as  fine  a  crop  as  could 
grow.;':and  he  has  found  this  tQ  be  th(t  case  for  fourteen 
years.* 


^  i  Whether  it  is  from  unikilfiilness  hi  the  use  of  them,  or  that 

the  instruments  themselves  have  po  intrinsic  advantage  over  the 
common  methods  of  husbandry,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
ibct^  that  the  whole  train  of  drills,  scuflers,  scarificators,  tnmip 
hoes,  Sec,  &c.  which  have  been  imported  into  this  district,  have 
never  been  found  advantageous  to  their  employers. 
.  And  though  I  am  now  not  writing  from  ray  own  actiuU  ob- 
servation, I  have  the  testimony  of  very  respectable  farmers,  that 
the  produce  of  the  lands  of  Mr.  John  Cod,  have  never  compen- 
Mtcd  the  expenccB  of  his  management,  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  farms  of  his  neighbours,  who  have  simply  ploughed  well, 
notwithstanding  their  management  has  been  termed  barbarous  in 
the  extreme. 

As  from  what  I  have  here  said,  it  may  be  supj^oscd  that  I  con- 
demn the  drill  husbandry  in  the  lump,  I  think  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  I  consider  drilling  as  the  best  method  of  sowing  beans 
I  am  acquainted  vith ;  for  that  crop,  and  for  that  crop  only,  have 
1  ever  known  it  to  answer  any  good  purpose. 
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The  turnips  were  ploughed  for  oncei  with  Ducket's 
skimoDulter  plough,  without  the  skim;  harrow  ;  scuf- 
fle ;  once  ploughed  '  with  *  common  -  plough,  ^nd  some- 
times the  miner,  instead,  of  a  plou^ing ;  then  haK* 
row ;  and  perhaps  scuffle  again,  and  drill ;  the  rows 
9  inches;  scari6es  the  rows  9  at  a  time;  then  cross 
the  drills  with  a  single  rowed  scuffler.  Sometimes  this 
cross  in  a  diagonal  direction ;  hand  work  to  cut  any 
large  weeds,  and  cut  out  knots  of  plants;  The  horse* 
loeing  9  rows  at  a  time,  will  do  10  acres,  a;  day,  a 
man,  a  horse,  and  a  boy; — running  over  with  hand- 
^oes,  IS.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Woolsthorpe,  has  practiced  the  drill 
culture  largely  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  turnips ;  but 
has  left  it  all  oif: — he  has  a  tolerable  opinion  of  the 
practice  in  very  fine  weather ;  then  the  clovers  answer 
well  in  this  way.  But  he  has  no  drilled  crops  on  his  farm 
except  turnips.  From  drilling  9  gallons  an  acre  of 
wheat,  he  has  had  44  bushels  an  acre  over  8  acres,  on 
the  deep  sandy  loam. 

Such  are  the  facts  I  met  with  in  this  inquir)c;  they 
confirm  the  general  result  through  the  kingdom.  Drill- 
ing is  a  practice  which  will  be  found  to  answer  to  a  cer- 
t^n  extent ;  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and  atten- 
tion. But  when  a  minute  attention  flags,  and  the  scale  is 
much  extended,  then  it  is  found  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  one  or  two  fields,  were  not  applicable  to  a 
whole  farm ;  that  the  necessary  operations  militate  with 
other  objects ;  and  what  was  profn,  becomes  loss.  Were 
all  the  men  known  who  have  tried  this  husbandry,  and 
laid  it  aside,  the  advocates  remaining  would  not  figure  by 
their  nuknber. 
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Mr.  Hoy te  of  Osbomby ,  dibbles  beans ;  ind  gets  horn 
2  bushels  of  seed,  5  quarters.  Dibbled  once  6  pecks  of 
i¥heat»  and  got  a  quarters ;  but  the  frost  destroyed  much. 
Others  have  also  dibbled  wheat ;  the  expence  tox.  6d* ; 
and  in  general  the  crop  has  been  a  sack  an  acre  gain,  be- 
sides saving  6  pecks  of  seed. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray  has  begun  this  excellent  practice ;  last 
year  his  dibbled  wheat  beat  all  his  other  crops. 

Mr.  Goulton  has  dibbled  wheat  with  success ;  and  his 
tenant,  Mr.  Richard  Langton,  of  Whitton,  has  this  yes^ 
13  acres.    Upon  the  whole,  it  has  succeeded  greatly. 

Sect.  5.— -Cr^^i  not  commonfy  cubhtUeJ. 

jPt/tf/^rr— Have  been  largely  cultivated  about  Spalding* 
but  have  not.  answered  for  bullocks;  one  man  got  to 
200  acres ;  but  was  ruined,  though  the  crops  very  great. 

Mr.  Cartwrig^t  at  Brothcrtoft,  has  been  largely  in 
this  crop,  ever  since  he  has  been  in  this  country ;  has 
always  had  from  12  to  15,  and  once  more  than  20 
acres,  ^he  land  has  been  ploughed  before  Christmas ; 
in  Mar^  it  is  ploughed  again,  and  again  the  be^nning  of 
April,  and  properly  cleaned  of  twitch,  and  all  rubbish. 
About  the  middle  of  April  cart  out  the  dung ;  12  throe 
horse  loads  per  acre  ;  and  immediately  after  three  acres 
of  dung  being  spread,  three  ploughs  be^n ;  and  tb^ 
length  of  the  furrows  being  divided  into  sixteen  equal 
parts,  one  woman  being  stationed  in  each  division; 
and  a  man  being  fixed  to  every  four  women,  he  rakes 
the  dung  on  to  the  potatoes,  after  the  women  have 
laid  the  sets  in  the  furrows,  a  little  on  one  nde,  to  be 
out  of  the  tread  of  the  horses.   Ten  sacks,  or  30  buAels 
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of  potatoes^  plant  an  acre,  every  third  furrow ;  cut  large, 
as  being  preferable,  but  the  small  ones  whde  ;  continuing 
thus,  finish  4|  acres  a  day,  each  plough  doing  i|  ^cre, 
with  two  horses.    As  soon  as  done,  rolF  down  with  a 
light  roller.    Thus,  they  are  left  -till  they  come  up ; 
then  harrowed  lengthways  with  light  harrows.    In  three 
or  four  weeks,  according  as  the  season  is,  skim  hoe 
them  with  an  expanding  horse-hoe  (vide  Mr.  Amos*c 
hock) ;  when  the  weeds  are  dead,  repeat  it ;  then  begin  to 
hand-hoe  the  rows  at  3/.  6d.  per  acre ;  in  a  week  or  so, 
earth  up  with  double  mould  boards  added  to  the  hoe  ;— 
and,  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  repeat  this.     In  August 
hand-weed  them,  at   ix«  an  acre.      In  October  puA 
up  the  tops,  and  lay  them  on   the  tenth   rows ;  then 
plough  them  up,  by  first  turning  a  furrow  from  the 
ridges,  as  near  as  can  be  without  disturbing  them ;  then  a 
large  deep  furrow  without  the  coulter ;  sixteen  women 
planted  at  equal  distances,  as  before,  to  pick  into  bas- 
kets; one  man  to  every  four  gatherers^unless  the  weather 
is  very  dry,  to  fork  them  out.    The  pyn  (preserving  pits) 
being  ready,  6  inches  deep,  and  6  feet  wide,  the  carts  take 
them  home;    Pile  in  form  of  a  roof,  well  covered  with 
stubble,  and  earthed  a  foot  thick  to  near  the  top,  which  is 
left  open  sometime  to  draw  out  the  steam.    Crop  480 
boshels,  on  an  average,  at  8olb.  a  bushel. 

Expences» 

£.  t.  d. 
Four  pkmghings,  at  5r.  .    -  100 

Three  harrowings,  at  &/.  -         016 

Twelve  loads  of  dung,  half  price  IX.  &f.     o  18    o 

te  of  ditto  -  «'  060 


Carried  forward       -        256 
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Brought  over        ,  •               256 

Dung,  iilling  and  spreading  -             020 

Plantingi  men  and  women  -         o  z6    8 

Seed,  30  bushels,  cut,  &c.  -           200 

Rolling                 -  -                006 

Skim-hoe  twice             -  -             020 

Hand'hoe               •  -                 036 

Earth  up  twice            -  -             020 

Weeding                 -  -               016 

Gathering  tops              -  -            020 

Taking  up  and  pying  -               200 

Rent           -              -  -                170 

Taxes                  -  -                 060 

988 


Produce. 

480  bushels  worth,  in  feeding  bullocks, 
young  eattle,  horses,  &c.  8^.  a 
bushel  -  -  16    o    o 

Expences  -       ,        988 


Profit  •  -  6  II    4 


In  regard  to  their  benefit  as  a  preparatory  to  comr- 
wheat  is  found  not  to  succeed  after  them, — attributed  to 
making  the  soil  too  loose.  But  get  very  fine  oats  after 
them ;  as  good  as  after  other  crops.  The  culture  is  much 
increased  in  this  country. 

About  Folkingham  they  have  increased  very  much 
widiin  three  or  four  years ;  and  much  among  the  cot- 
tagers.  The  effect  very  useful.  But  the  principal 
place  for  them  is  about  Tattersal  and  Coningsby. 
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At  Haxe^,  in  Axholm»  plough  between .  Koyember 
and  Christmas;  at  Candlemas  or  Lady-day  again,  and 
three  or  four  more»  Manure  oth  or  loth  MaVi  15  loads 
ao  acre  ;  short  muck  for  potatoes,  but  long  reckoned 
good.T-Soofie  set  every  other  furrow,  and  some  every  third, 
8  sets  in  a  yard ;  rake  in  dung  upon  the  sets ;  6  sacks,  of 
24  strike  plant  an  f^cfe.  One  strong  eye,  or  two  weak,  to 
each  cutting.  Wlien  they  first  appear,  harrpM^  along  or 
across,  the  rows*  In  a  week  hoe,  3^^  ot  y.  td.  an  acme ; 
when  a  foot  high  or  less,  hill  by  ploughing  with  common 
plough ;  but  they  have  hilling  double  ploughs.  Weeding 
is  done  by  children.-  Takeup  by  pulling  up  the  tops,  which 
they  throw  aside^  Plough  put,  keeping  the  plough  down 
under  the  potatoes  ;  fixing,  hands  in  divisions,  20  yards  to 
a  gatherer.  Harrow  the  new  ridges,  and  pick  again. 
Plough  again  in  small  furrows,  when  two  or  three 
pickers  follow  the  ploughs,  turning  down  the  ridges; 
and  harrow ;  then  it  is  ready  for  wheat. .  Crop.  Mr.  Dur- 
rand  has  had  80  sacks  of  qx  nobles  on  2}  roods,  or  330 
bushels  an  acre:  but  this  an  extraordinary  crop.  A  mid- 
dling one  70  sacks,  repeat  them  on  the  land  eVery  four  or 
five  years.-  Kidneys  do  not  take  frcpi  the  soil  so  much 
as  ox  nobles. 

Forty  years  ago,  oh  Trent  side,  Mr.  Durmnd's  father 
had  hemp  and  flax  every  year;  and,  as  to  barley  and  wheat, 
could  not  .venture  it  so  rank  and  strong ;  but  since  potatoes, 
they  have  m>  much  reduced  the  fertility,  that  corn  is  com- 
mon,  and  often  i>ot  .good  crops.  The  expression  was,  po- 
tatoes have  quite  killed  the  land. 

At  Butterwick  in  .the  Isle,  wheat  after  potatoes  on 
their  inferior  soils  (but  they  have  no-  bad  land),  does  not 
succeed  well ;  but  on  warp  land  it  does  well.  They 
gst  to  100  sacks  an  acre. 


•T  '  r 
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.    At  Garthorpcj.' in. Axholm,  potatoes 'on  newlaiiASo 

sacks  an  acre.* 

.  About  Normanby,' Burton,  &c.  &c.  they  have  in- 
creased of  hite  very  ihuch  ;  but  Mr.  Wilson  thinks,  that 
fao  crop  c^n  be  beneficial  to  an  estate,  which  returns 
nothing  in  manure.  The  land  here  Ts  not  rich  enongh 
for  them.  Nothing  in  the  world  exhausts  and  injures  the 
land  so'  much  as  potatoes ;  they  are  clear  of  this  fact. 

At  Belesby,  Mr.  Lloyd,  after  barley,  which  yielded  5f 
quarters,  an  acre,  sowed  part  of  the  stubble  with  tares, 
^nd  the^  other  part  planted  with  potatoes  ;  manure  for 
neither^  He  then  sowed  the  whole  with  wheat,  which  Is 
now  on  the  ground.;  the  tafre  part  much  the  greatest  crop ; 
too  great>  being  partly  down ;  but  the'potatoe  part,  though 
good,  indeed  the  best  corn,  does  not  complain  of  beiog 
too  rich,  for  none  of  it  is  down. 

More  potatoes  about  Saltfleet  than  formerly ;  but  still 
very  few,  except  by  the  poor  people. 

Mr*  Codd,  of  Ranby,  used  to  feed  his  horses  of  all 
sorts  upon  boiled  potatoes,  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
good  success. 

Mr.  Linton,  of  Freiston,  has  cultivated  them ;  but, 
though  they  are.  a  valuable  crop,  yet  the  uncertainty  of 

•  The  Isle  of  Axholm.  The  crops  there  of  every  kind  are  al- 
most  universally  good ;  1  never  yet  saw  any  lands  so  weH  weeded, 
so  carefully  attended  to,  and  kept  so  gencndW  dean,  ssthor 
fields ;  the  whole  country  ia  quite  a  garden  ;  the  hemp  and  potatoe 
crops  are  here  acknowledged  to  be  abundant ;  the  other  crops  I  caa 
assert,  are  generally  equally  ffood.  It  it  worthy  pfremsick,  that  tht 
.Dotatoes  produced  in  this  neighbourhood,  though,  apparently,  c^ual* 
ly  good,  are  not  in  reality  so  vadu^Arle^  as  those  grc^n  eo  the 
ioudieni  banks  ortbe  Oose*  in  a  district  called  Manhiaiid ;  .flMlK 
Mxt  always  preferred  for  the  London  market,  and  gpieraUy  sell  for 
V-  I^r  skck  ifaore  than  the  Trent  potatoes. 
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the  8ale>  and  thb  e^Or aforflin^ry  atffemidki  they  demand, 
induced  him  to  give:  up  the  cukivatioo*.  ^At  Leak  and 
Wrangle  there  afe  soRid  wa^es,  .which'  the  cottagers 
sometimes  take  in,  and  cultivate  potatoes ;  'Ihey  have  no 
right,  and  are  rat  her,  a  lawlpss  set;  and  the  practice  is 
productive,  under  these  circumstances,  of  some  evils. 

About  Tattershall  and  Coningsby,  they  have,  for  some 
years,  been  laOr^ge  ciiltivi^ors  of  this  crop. 
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T\iti  CttUure  of  thisf  plant  has  been  carried  to  such  pef*^' 
fection,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  by  J^'Cafrtwright,  Esq:- 
at  Brothertoift  farm,  near  Boston,  that  b  vHR  be  sufficient 
to  explain  his  management.'  Hi^  fatber'hacf  bt^n'  Xvt^Stf 
in  the  old  system  by  moveable  colonies/^ut  atf  the  lirOubl<^ 
of  that  fnethod  of  conducting' the'  bu^sinessifirastbnsid^i'-i 
able.  hfi'sOn  atter^p^ed,  arid  successfiilly,  to  6x  it  toone 
Spot.  For  this  j)urt>o^  it  was  necessary,  first,  to  sedrre  « 
eraet^f  land  sufficieBtiy  large  ibr  iiflfbrdihg  a  certain 'iiuttlJ 
ber  of  acres  aiinuatly  iif  crop,  for  keeping  the '  buiidih  j^ 
and  maciiinery  in  work,  so  that  the  business  ^ight  ^  on 
with  regularity.  AtRrbthertbft  h^  purchasbd'siidi  a  traidf > 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  under  the  al^ides  of,  i .  Soil ; 
%.  Culture  ;  j.  Manufzeture  ;  to  render  it*  saleable,         ' 


Woad  being  a  tap-rooted  plant,  penetnting  eight  oir 
nine  Inches,  of  a  substantial  size,  it  necessarily  demiinds  a 
deep  soil ;  the  best  is  a  rich  loam  ;  a  stiiTclay  is  unfavour- 
able. Here  the  saline  principle  of  the  soil  is  favourable 
to  this  plant,  as  well  sis  to  many  others.-  J!>aep,  fertile^ 
putrid  saline,  an  alluvion  of  the  sea^  the  richness  of  which 
on  the  dead  maritinve  levels  is  every  where  great.  Ex- 
perience'has  (Proved,  that  the  plant  thrives  best  on  firesh 
grkss  laM ;  ae(x)rding1y  it'htii  long  be^i  the  CQmmon|>rae'- 
tice  Tor  thenndertakers  of  this  cttltuf«:to  hire  grass  land, 
wittr  a  permission  to  break  it  upland  um  woad  for  a  cer- 
taiftnuAiber  of  years )  here  for  four  years  \  in  the  i  more 
upland 'situation;  f6r  two»  '^Sonfetlmes  for  three,  in  the 
second  rale  soils  of  this  eountry « 


It.       *9 


If  the  «oil  is'd^  cnoiigh  to  permit,  the  grass  shMld.  be 
ploughed  eariy  io'Febniaty ;  if  sot,  later  in  that  quontb. 
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Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  ploughing  it  as  carefully 
as  possible  to  the  depth  of  aUdkt  5  inches,  with  3  horses 
Ui  ^  (lougfrif  Allowed  in  the  ^rfow  by  a  91W  wjil^  a 
spade,  so  that  if  the^turf  is  not  turned  oyer  v^ry  flat,  wd 
YffiH  jpincfj,  It  iviaf  |>e  laid  cowpl^tdy  $0  Ijy  haodl  Thi* 
^ntion  if  U^pss^^jy  t9  PTCVfpi  the  £rasp  rififfg  jio  thp 
If^pa^ ;  the9  tl^eiapd jf  barrowed  oftf n  to rais^ adquh  of 
0|ould  ^uQci/^  fprJthc  drill  to  worlu  Tbei  seed  is  so  put 
|p.^a|te|r  a  fpUjng  about  the  muddle  oC.]^arch,  cmtiiiuiog 
^U4lie  wi^lc  pf  iAsiff  u>  Pi^^^i^'f  p  vary  ft^  time  of 
Cfopping),  in  f  (^ui*4|staiit  po^iv:^  ft  or  9  inch|:s  asup^er ;  if 
{Kit. loose  eaougji,  //  h  ^mni iraaJ^aui^  an4  tl^e  pcfd  har- 
fiwcfl  ip*:,  Qjiap^ypf  f^  per  acff,  $S  bu^ls  ifi  husk. 
And  the  dodf .  jral^  pff*  f ntp  %\ic  sid^s  of  the  furcows,  and 
f^"?  fplWcWIW  to  leare  Jt  :spapotb  ?nd  9^.  {q  very 
old  grass  iuH  of  roptf»  tbf  hafffl^iifg  is  rej^at^  f  11^9 19 
twelve  or  fifteen  times ;  and  in  cases  where  the  grass  is 
rough  and  coarse  with  rushes,  sedge,  &c.  it  is  necessary 
{9  pi^re  and  biimitfif  the  land  belofigf  tpthe  updfsrtaker : 
fii4  another  reason  for  this  porsiciice  isy  that  parinft  and 
jMtf  niiig  de^trpy^  great  numbers  of  the  slug  wbif:h  prcKiuces 
ik^  ^ock-i:hafier9  as  well  as  tbq  wire-worm,  Hfhich  abounds 
^ere  in  the  lighter  soils  very  much ;  there  a^e  also  many 
slugs  of  a  so^ailer  size,  of  a  blMisk-brown,  about  an 
Jpch  long.  Being  thus  far  ^onc;*  the  field  o^t  bcf  gt ifqp«d 
ryery  carefylly,  for  wherever  water  stands,  the  wpad  is  en* 
tirely  destroyed.  Upon  tbe  fiiift  coming  up  of  t||e  pbi|t, 
jitieotipn  must  be  ps^  to  the  tufnipr-fly,  and  also  to  frosts, 
^  the  plants  are  sonieiinies  d^tr<9e4  by  both,  in  which 
Mse  it  must  be^  sown  ag^in  imm^diat^y.  It  is  not  unusual 
t^^yrthgg^a^eitpartafacroptvficseo^thrioe.  Q^iv^tP 
weed  about  old  May-day ;  this  is  a  business ihat  is  f  ^^^q^ted 
with  much  attention  by  men,  women,  and  children,  00 
their  knees,  using  short  spuds  with  one  hand,  and  draw- 
ing awliy^tbc,  wMs  with  the  other.  If  is  Amo  by  am- 
tiact  fat  icxci  for  t^ecdiog  and  cix^p^  ifk  ooe  l^ijpnu 
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Weed  twice  before  the.  first  cropping^  and  .oqce  after  ; 
which  second  weediae  is  ^iven  immediately  after  crop- 
pin£,  wliichg   for  the  first,  commonly  begins  the  first 
week  in  July  here  \  in  the  upland  countries  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdpm,  three  weeks  sooner^  pwing  to  the  land ' 
beiQg  warmer  and  forwarder ;  the  second  crop  is  usually 
s(^.w^ek$  after  the  first.  ]  Generally  every  day U  cropping  i 
i^  weeded  before  night.    Cropping. is  periformed  by  the 
s^me  people :  it  is  gathered  by  hand,  grasping  the  leaves ; 
of  the  plants,  and  taking  themoff  with  a.  twist :  on  a  rich^ 
Sfil  and.  favourable. season,  it  will  be  ei^ht  ii)ches  high  ; 
in  bad  seasons  shorter .;  60  or  70  dozen  of  baskets  arc 
spread  in  the  field,  ready  to  receive  it,  and  for  this  con- 
sun9ption  there  is  a  plantation  of  osiers,  for  occasionally 
providing  this  artiqie.    The  old  method  was,  to  take  the 
crop  from  the  field  in  very  large  carts,  which  were  backed 
to^he  mill,  and  shot  down  for  spreading  under  the  grind- 
ing wheels.  This  was  a  slovenly,  operation,  and  rarely 
kept  free,  from  dirt.    Mr.  Cartw right  has  improved  this 
pan  of  the  apparatus  greatly,  by  substituting  one-horse 
carts»  the  bodies  of  which  lift  from  the  axis  and  framcy 
apd  arq  discharged  most  conveniently,  in  the  manner  re- 
printed in  the  annexed  plate  ;   being  adapted  to  ttie 
contrivance  of  the  mill,  which  varies  considerably  from 
the  otd  ones,  and  is  calculated  to  do  the  work  of  four  or 
five  mills  on  the  old  construction  :  it  consists  of  8  wheels' 
for  ^oding,  of  7  feet  diaiheter  on  one  side,  and  6  on  the 
other,  being  3  feet  wide,'  and  formed  of  iron  bars  for . 
crushing  the  woad*   The  power  employed  to  work  it  is  * 
8'hoi;ses,  chaiiged  twice,  sometimes'  more;  always  two 
sets;  aod  wheo  the  work  is  heavy,  three ;  or  twenty-four  * 

'  T^C  hody  of  the  cart,  when  ho!ste(l(  up  by.  a  tackle, 
fflM.PQ  a  frame  wprlf;  foj^medlto  receive  !t^  upon  which  ^ 
it  is  slid  over  the  mill ;  and  tiie  l^d  discharged  by  the' 
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bottoms  of  the  cart  being  formed  of  folding  doors,  easily 
opened  by  a  catch»  so  that  the  woad  drops  at  once  upoq 
the  floor  luidcx  the  sliding  frames  ;  and  around  this  centra) 
receptacle,  the  floor  is  pierced  in  a  circle  exactly  above  thp 
grinding  "lyheelsi.  so  that  the  plant  is  forked  down  in  a 
few  minutes.  MucH  contrivance^  and  of  great  siroplicityi 
is  exerted  for  keeping  the  woad  exactly  in  the  path  of  the 
grinding  wheel,  which  is  effected  by  two.svyreeps  annexed 
to  the  wheels,  and  going  the  circle  with  them,  one  on  the 
putside  and  one  within  ;  and  when  the  work  is  sufficiently 
performed,  these  sweeps  vary  their  motion  ;  and  instead 
of  keeping  the  woad  as  before,  in  the  track  of  the  wheels, 
plough  it  out  by  obliquely  pushing  it  on  the  smooth  stone 
floor  (that  part  of  which  under  the  wheels  is  of  granite, 
to  resist  the  iron  bruisers)  free  from  the  wheels.  After 
this,  the  fresh  woad  is  delivered  to  ktep  the  mill  going ;  and 
the  preceding  parcel  just  finished,  is  thrown  with  shovels 
through  four  windows  into  two  rooms  on  each  side  of  the 
mill ;  in  these,  rooms  it  is  left  a  short  time  for  the  juice 
to  drain  from  it,  till  in  a  proper  state  to  adhere  i^  balls, 
when  men  place  themselves,  by  means  pf  proper  appara- 
tus, so  as  to  form  It  into  the  balls,  which  are  laid  upon 
trays,  on  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  drying  ranges ; 
tnere  they  are  placed  on  grates,  so,  contrived  as  to  fonn 
shelves,  by  sliding  upon  ledges  in  the  ranges  or  drying- 
houses,  as  represented  in  the  plate,    't^hey  are  on  each 
side  of  galleries  six  feet  wide,  fi)r  the  convcniency  of  load- 
ing and  unloading.   Here,  in  the  course  of  about  a  week, 
it  is  dried  sufficiently  for  preserving  in  stores  over  the' 
rooms  in  which  the  balls  are  made,  where  it  reniains  till 
all  the  operations  of  the  field  are  at  an  end,  and  the  la- 
bourers at  liberty  to  manufacture  it.  There  are  8  raAges, 
each  containing  38^4.  grates,|  belo'w  the  lowest  of  which 
there  are  spacb  for  depositing  cask^'eitHer.empty  or  flHed 
with  woad. 


Biidi  is' the  re^lar  daily  coime  of  biMine^t  ^during  ttif 
whole  cropping  season.  ^  • 

The  crop  is  regularly  ^tb^red  tWiGe,  and  in  fairourahlt 
seasons  a  third  is  either  whoHy- or  pkrtially  c^dlecte^  ;  thl^ 
third  makes  an  inferior  wdad,  the  iirsi  and  ^^tOki  only 
going  into  that  of  the  prime  qiiality. 

The  land  is  left  for  wiVit^r  in  that  stdte,  'vnell  gr{ppdd» 
to  keep  it  dry,  ready  for  pI6iSg^ing  in  the  spring,  which  1$ 
done  as  soon  as  it  is  in  proper  state,  which  is  barely  before 
the  second  week  in  -  March,  when*  it  is  piiepared,  sown^ 
and  finished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
A  portion  of  every  crop  is  htwever  left,  in  otder  to  pro-, 
dttcc  seed,  the  stems  of  which  rise  the  second  year.  Somt 
growers  gather  it  once  for  a  crop ;  but  as  it  is- of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  Mr.  CartWright  has  not  practiced  it.  One 
acre  of  seed  will  prodtice  enOu^  to  sow.  forty  acres.  The 
seed -is  less  than  th^ltof  the  turnip,  but  the  husk  is  large. 

When  sowing  is  rery  late,  and  the  crop  thin,  it  is  a 
practice  to  thicken  it  by  making  holes- in' the  vacancies 
with  a  triangular  hoe,'  for  children  to  dn>p  seeds  in ;  and 
this  fa'  done  sO  late  even  as  June. 

The  crop  is  thus  sown  in  succession,  as  I  before  re« 
markdd,  for  2,  3,  or  4  years.  '  The  course  ^f  erops  it^ 
which  Mr.  Gartwright  propiosedto  introduce  ity  as  a  re^ 
gularly  returning  crop,  is  this  t  ^       * 

r.  Woad.  ..... 

5fe.'  Woad. 

'  3 .  Wtnd,  and  on  sonie  of  the  best  hndj  4*  Woad, 
4.  Cfats.  '   ■•'••-  ■•'•/.■"' 

5.' Gats'.*  '     '    '  *  ••♦•'  '  .      '.       ;  '^"c 

6.  Cole. 
*y.  <)ats.' 

$•*' Grasses  ;  White  clover,  rib,  a  sttiall  ponton  of 
treifait,  some  of  tile  best  hay  ^6(is  ttiat  can  be  procittdd, 
panl^y,^  apd  «  pKipbitibn' of  ray  grass;  i"    ■  •    , 
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sold  toiler  delittfvd^tD  tho  mamiteturii^  towiM  tirW» 
UMd^r-YovUhixeaad  Lancashire  the  priadj^al  detnaiid. 

In  regard  td*  any  idea  duttnay  be  entertaia«rf  of  a  crop 
which  returns' iMNliuig  to  the-soi},  having  an-' exhausting 
lendency, '  Mr.  C.  observlesy .  that  it  i&  probably  com* 
pensaled  by  thfe  iihoroogh  cleaning  it  rcctives,  Ob  thess 
lick  soils  he  coneeives'  it  uvbe-'a  v«ry  beneficial  culture, 
eren  in  this:  respect*  i-When  these  grass-' lands  are  brokeo 
up  for  com,  it. has  not  been  unusual  for  the  crops  to  he 
so  hixuriant  as  to  injure  thediselvies.  greatly.  Any  crop 
not  fed  on  the  ground  will  deduct  something ;  and  it  is 
beneficial  to  put  oi»e  in  which-  shall  do  this  more  mode* 
rately  than  oth^s,  and  ut  the  eanu^  time  clean  the  land; 
this  must  be<'ap  advantageouf  noiode  of  breaking  up. 

it  is,  hopweirery  necessary,  to  add  one  cautionf';  it  should 
fiot  be  imagined  that  it  is  an  artide,.  in  which  any  maa 
with  skilly  capitalr  and  altentioni'  can  enter  btnc#cialij. 
The  demand  for  this  Commodity  is  wry  limited  ^  -so  that 
probably  besides  Mr.iC.  and  threvbcher  growers^  tfaeie 
as  not  50  tons  per  ahmun  rsdsed'in  the  kingdom.  Should 
a  few  other  persons -be  added,  without  thoe  declining 
Imsioessy  and  the  quantity  in  the  market  increased  cons* 
derably,  the>  inevitabie  consM|uenco  would,  be  a  (all  of 
price;  ^andthe  profit,  made  at  presei^ty  become  loss. 
Kisque,  and  manufacturing,  anxiety  considerefl,  nobody, 
without  the  expectation  of  a^  high  profit,  would  enter 
into  such  a  speculation ;  and  I  have  doubts,  whether  on 
such  a  soil  as  will  psofitably  produce  woad,  there  are  not 
other  artipfes  of  cultivation,  more  common,  kss  hazari* 
ous,  and  djsmanding  'vastly  less  attention^  that  wooM 
ptfi^lf  perhaps  exceed  it  ift  profit. 
-•  The  annexed  jplates  WU  give  sokie  idea  of  the  eicc- 
tions  at  BrodieMOft  for  this  object*-  Ttie  oontritaAce  of 
the  whole  has  great  meril;''  and  Mr.  Cartwrlght' appears 
to  hnvepuriled  every  branch  of'this  ctiMvatiaA  to  a  do- 
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^eeof  perfectiiMi^  towhicl^op^itlicx  pqrsi^  li;it  probsp^ 
hly  attained ;  the  exertioQ«  he  has  inade  ia  ,|hit  piumk 
are  capital  and  interesting. 

'  Hemp. 

At  Swineshead  this  crop  is  much  cultivated  ;*fbrmortj 
on  the  same  spots  year  after  year ;  but  now  they  spread 
it  over  a  farm  accordingly  as  the  soil  suits,  or  the  price 
actuates  ;  and  on  some  lands  that:are  foul,  they  sow.it  to 
clean.  If  the  soil  b  weak. they  manure  for  it*  Plough  at 
Candlemas,  again  at  Lady^day,  and  .s^iq  the  middle  or 
the  end  of  May  ;  when  thfy  sow  .3  bushels  of  seed ;  9ever 
weed,  as  it  destroys  all.  At  Old  Lammas  they  puU  up^ 
leaving  the  strongest  for  seed :  they  used  to  take  the  fe- 
male from  the  male,  but  that  is  left  oflT*  Bind. in  sbeavess 
leaving  them  in  shocks  of  five  for  a  week  ;  th^n  clear  the 
plants  from  dirt,  and  turn  the  sheaves,  and  set  tbeai  toge- 
ther again.  If  they  keep  the  crop  till  the  spring,  they 
bind  it  in  larger  bundles,  and  stack  and  thatch  ;  but  *  rec- 
koned preferable  to  set  it  at  once  ;  for  which  purpose  they 
lie  it  in  gUans  single.  Aoy  water  will  do  for  retting.  .  If 
the  weather  h  warm. they  leave  it  two  weeks;  sonie 
longer;  and  when,  on  examination,  they  find  it  retted 
enough,  they  load  it  on_  slades,  and  carry  it.  for  grassing 
to  an  eaten  eddish ;  which  it  improves  much,  great  grass 
succeeding  it ;  nor  does  it  taint,  so  as  to  make  cattle  re- 
fuse it.  After  a  shower,  turn  it ;  leave  for  three  weeks, 
and  turn  it  again.  If  the  frmUe  quits  the  tun  easily,  it 
is  ready  to  lift ;'  then  tied  in  bundles,  and  taken  to  a^ 
bam  ;  but  must  be  quite  dry.  It  is  next  broken  and 
swingled,  the  price  of  which  operation  was  6i.  a  stone, 
but  now  IX.  Being  now  ready  for  the  hecklers,  it  is  sale- 
able, and  made  up  in  plaited  bundles.  Sold  at  5^.  ta 
71.  6d.  per  stone ;  it  has  been  known  «t  ax.  6J.  and  at 
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•3/.  W.**!tHhi  ifti  'y«isi    In  175$  aiWJ  1796,  frwn  5t 
.^7/.* ;  45  st6Ue  an  average  crop,«  50  very  good.* 

»  * 

Account /or  fn  Acre* 

Thrc^  ploughihgs^  and  haritlWlttg             -  <J  15    0 

'Se^               -                 -:-           *  0150 

So^iig                .                -                .  006 

Pulling  by  the  hundred  (lito)  1100,  is.  6J.  o  16   6 

'KnockiDg  ahd  burning,  6J,  a  hundred        -  056 
If  tied  frvt  inonc,  it  ts  21/.  per  hiiiidied  ;  or, 
&/.*singld  tying' at  the  fott  end,  as  well  as 

♦'     at  lop                -            -              -  o    I  10 

•Watering*  casting            -         -            -  056 

♦Spreading, -two  vroitieh             -             -  o    a    6 

Putting  in               -               *            -  020 

'  Sods  and  sodding  *         •            -            •'  o    a   0 

Taking  dF  sdds,  and  taking  out              •  o    a    6 

Carting              -               -               -  050 

Twice  turning                   -                 -  030 

'Gathering               *             '    •             -  030 

'  Carting  to  barti                 -         . '     -  040 

Breaking  45  stone               -            *         -  a    5    0 

Carrying  cut j  li/.  ar  stone           «       *     -  039 
Rent         -                    -                I  id    o 
No  tithe  ;  poor  rate's-          -          650 
Drainage  tax            •»   -                o    a    o 
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This,  if  no  tnanure. 

The  quality  of  the  hetttp  k  it^  ffdm  old  hemp  lailds^ 
being  worth  2s.  a  stone  mbre*than  from  other  lands** 

At  Haxey,  sow  it  after  wheat :  plough  before'ChristiUdS  ^ 
some  at  Candlemas.  Manure  after  the  first  ploughing^ 
some  turn  it  in,  but  not  so  good;  a  middling dnsssirig,  tht 
shorter  the  better.  Pigeon  dung  best ;  (added  to  dung) 
a  quarter  or  quarter  and  half  per  aere^  Lil^e  to  Hiwk 
it  best  after  wheat  that  foUbWs  cl6vor.  Plough-  agata 
between  Candlemas  and  Lady-day.  Plough  three  or 
four  times ;  sometimes  roll  and  harrow  much  more  in  the 
spring.  Sow  about  the  middle  of  May,  10  pecks  a  chain 
acre»  Weed  out  the  largest  weeds.  Pull  the  fiqfnUe  or 
male  hemp  about  the  .20th  of  August,  leave  the  few 
male  tiU  Michaelmas.  Biid  the  -fe;nble  into  sheaves  or 
ieats^  Cart  it  to  dykes,  sod  it;  water  it^.Iifs  in; two 
or  three  weeks,  according  to.  weather^  Rvnnilig., water 
very  bad  for  it.-  Spread  it^on  stubbles  for  thre^iwedt^ 
or  a  month,  till  the  iast  cleats  easy  fiom  the  bttas 
turn  it  once.ior  twice;  add^ .whest  dlyy  bindil  iBite«tf| 
<ar^  home,  and  suck  it, and  woikit ;  brtek  aoddfftssing 
it  was  u.  a  stone,  now  -ix.  4J.  or  tj^&i^xhm  ;J5fll^"fof 
market  to  sell  it  to  hecklers ;  40  stone  a  good  crop,  50  very 
tare;--^©  or  35  an  average!  "lCliirfy"sfell4t^by  the  acre : 
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in  peace  it  was  £.  3  or  /•  3  lox.  per  acre ;  last  year  ^$« 
Price  per  stone  fron>  breaker  6u  (uL  or  7^.  of  late ;  bat 
tras  in  peace  4#«  6d.  6t  5s.  It  is  heckied».  spoils  and 
proven -into  cloth,  but  the  fanner  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  As  to  the  hemp  left  in  the  field,  it  is  pulled  about 
Michaeimas  ;  bind  sheaves,  and  stooks  on  the  land,  and 
leave -it- ten  days^  Thi'ash  it  on  a  cloth  in  the  ficM; 
seed  1%  to  16  strike  an  acre,  worth  6f.  oti  an  avetage  y. 
When  thrashed,  dyke  it  and  sod  it ;  when  laid  five  or  ux 
weeks,  or  even  ten  if  frosty  weather ;  has  known  it  the 
whole  winter,  and  not  a  bit  worse  \  bfit  mpst  be  trodden 
down  once  or  twice  a  dayi  and  tho^femble  the  same. 
Do  not  spread  it ;  but  set.it  up  in  little  stooks  lo  dry, 
then  stack  it  to  be  ready  to  break  and  dress  in  the  spring. 
Not  so  good,  but  it  sells  as  well  as  the  other.  This  is 
yellow  hemp;  makes  sacking  andsail.cloth;  but  the  other 
linen.  Sow  wheat  after  it  generally,  but  sometimes 
barley.  Get  generally  too  much  wheat ;  but  clover  land 
gives  a  better  standing  crop,  and  healthier, 

Expence  ff  an  Acn^ 

£;  i.  J. 
Five  ploughings,  4^ .  -  -  100 

Harrowing,  ix.  a  time                -  -           050 

Manuring,  31.  a  load,  i^lowla  -            I  16    o 

Seed  2f  strike                  ^  -                o  15    o 

Sowing  included  in  ploughing 

Weeding              -                -  «.           016 

Polling  by  women,  fembling  -              050 

Carting,  retting,  sodding,  unsodding»  and  tak« 

ing  out  and  treading.       -  •               05a 

Spreading  tfid  turning               •  -           016 

Carried  forward  «  490 
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d. 

Brought  over 

- 

4  9 

0 

Gathering,  binding,  and  leading  home 

0  2 

6 

Breaking  35  stone,  at  xs^  6d. 

- 

2   12 

6 

Pulling  the  male  hemp 

. 

0    5 

0 

Thrashing  and  beating 

• 

0    6 

0 

Dyking 

- 

0    7 

6 

Drying  and  stacking 

. 

0    3 

0 

Rent 

t 

xo 

0 

Tithe 

0 

8 

0 

Parish  charges 

0 

5 

0 

A 

—    »    3 

V 

10    8 

"i 

Pr§duce. 

35  ftone,  at  ^s. 

• 

13  15 

0 

16  strike  pf  seed 

416 

0 

17    I 

0 

1 

> 

xo    8 

6 

Profit 

6  X2 

^ 

At  Butterwick,  in  the  Istey  they  generally  manure  for 
iKmp ;  and  get  50  stone  and  upwards. 

Flax. 

Much  cultivated  at  Swineshead ;  grass  land  fresh  is 
preferred.  Plough  for  it  once,  and  hanow  five  times  ; 
again  with  what  they  call  an  ox  harrow,  with  a  batten 
set  an  edge  under  it,  and  drawn  over  to  level  and 
pulverize;  then  sow  %  bushels  an  acre,  Baltic  seed,  at 
101,  6J.  a  bushel.  Harrow  two  or  three  times.  Pick  the 
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broken  iods,  and  lay  in  fiinows.  Very  little  weeding. 
Mr.Sumpter,  of  thejGriffin^  of  this  plaee^  in  23  acres,  has 
weeded  only  to  the  amount  of  eight  men  for  one  day. 
The  banning  of  August  it  is  pulled  by  the  day,  aod 
costs  I2X.  an  acre.  Tied  in  sheaves,  the  size  of  a  man's 
thigh :  next  day  taken  to  the  dyke  to  be  watered,  aod 
the  better  the  flax,  the  longer  it  is  in  the  water :  from 
five  days  to  fifteen ;  ten  on  an  average*  Cart  it  to  grass 
eddishy  where  it  lies  till  a  shower  comes,  which  is  ne- 
cessary ;  turn  it  twice.  Gather  and  tie  in  bottles^  5  or  6 
in  one.  Cart  it  to  the  barn  or  a  stack.  If  AuV,  it  will 
not  do  for  seed  \  and  the  price  of  the  seeded  flax  is  ir.  a 
stone  less.  Breaking  and  swingling  2/.  a  stone.  When 
it  is  ready  for  market,  price  8x.  a  stone.  Seldom  any 
pullings,  called  snufflings  of  flax.  This  crop  is  thought 
to  hurt  the  land.  Both  it  and  hemp  are  damaged  by 
hedges  or  trees.  It  is  common  to  sow  turnips  imme- 
diately after  it;  but  Mr.  Sumpter,  on  his  own  land, 
ploughs  thrice,  and  sows  wheat,  getting  fine  crops. 

Account  of  an  Acre. 

One  ploughing  •                 .  P    5    o 

Harrowing  •               •               .  050 

Ox-harrow  and  batten               -               -       o    a    6 

Seed             ^  •           •            .  I     I    o 

Sowing  •               •               *  p    o    6 

Harrowing  •                •             «  050 

Picking  ... 


O     3     O 


Weeding  (if  not  sward  ground),  ioi»         •  050 

Pulling            -            .                .            .  o  10    o 

Dyking  and  spreading,  5/.  a  bushel           •  p  10    o 

Carried  forward  •  x    t   o 
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j^»     S*      dm 

Brought  over  .  360 

Cartifig  «      .         *  •  050 

Twice  tumiog    '       -  «  *  060 

Gathering       .    ^  •  .  060' 

Caning  to  barn  -        '         •  060 

Breaking  40  stone  *  -  400 

Carrying  out,  and  ^xpeAces  •  068 

Rent        .        -  •    .    '       •  440 


N 


Produce,  40  stone,  at  8x. 
Turnips  after 
Deduct  tillage,  &c« 


Expences 
Profit 


r 

12 

»9 

8 

f 

t 

16 

0 

0 

2     0 

0 

(0  10 

0 

10 

0 

- 

"^        1 

«7 

10 

0 

• 

12 

»9 

8 

- 

4 

10 

4 

• 

Most  profit  when  seeded ;  for  the  crop  Is  from  12  to 
15  bosheb,  at  lox.  6d. ;  but  in  that  case,  something  is  to 
be  deducted  from  the  price  of  the  crop,  but  not  alwavs, 
as  it  is  the  best  flax  that  stands  for  seed«  Getting  the 
seed  adds  2oi«  to  the  expence. 

At  Haxey  in  Axholm,  they  often  sow  it  upon  sMrard 
land ;  but  more  common  on  clover  ley  or  wheat  stubble 
Plou^  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas  \  three  or 
four  harrowings,  and  rolling  fine  ;  if  a  fine  mould,  har« 
row  in  the  aeed  on  this  one  earth  ;  if  not,  skim  it  with 
plough  very  thin  to  make  it  fine.    Sow  2  strike  an  acre ; 
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plough  it ;  skim  k  half  in,  and  half  on  top,  both  ways ; 
as  opinion  leads.  Weed  it  carefully  on  their  knees.  PuU 
it  the  banning  of  August  for  white  line  ; — sonoetimes 
leave  it  for  seed,  especially  if  a  slender  crop.  Bind  and 
dyke  it :  leave  it  in  about  ten  days  to  a  fortnight ;  if  very 
warm,  eight  days ;  much  treading  twice  a  day  in  the  pit. 
Grass  it  on  barley  stubble,  or  on  eddish,  for  a  month, 
and  to  six  weeks ;  turn  it  once  or  twice.  Tuffie  it ;  that  is 
making*  it  in  a  loose  sheaf,  open  at  bottom.  When  dry, 
bind  it  in  bottles,  two  or  three  in  one.  Bam  or  stack  it : 
after  harvest,  and  in  winter,  break  at  2r.  a  stone.  Ready 
for  sale  to  the  heckler,  at  8x.  91.  to/*  6^.  a  stone ;  tome 
iir.  last  year;  average  8/.  Harrow  off  the  nibbidi, 
and  plou^  twice  for  wheat. 

Account  tfrni  Acn* 

I.   s.  i. 
One  ploughing  -  040 

Harrowing  and  rolling  -               040 

Seed  and  sowing            •  «-            o  18    • 

Skinuning               -  -               040 

Weeding                •  *  -               o  13    o 

Pulling               -  -                 076 

Leading  and  retting,  &c.  •             o  10    6 

Grassing,  &c.  .                     050 

Leading,  &c.              -  -             030 

Breaking  30  stone,  at  2/ .  •             300 

Rent,  hired  for  it  particularly  300 

Tithe                   -  -                 080 


9    17    o 


Produce,  30  stone,  at  8/.        -  1200 

Expences  -  9  ^7    ^ 

Profit  -  230 
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If  >on  thrf  ftwaid,  the  rent  will  be  40X.  more ;  and  tht 
crop  will  be  from-  4c  to  60  stone  ;  about  50  good. 

At  Butterwick,  in  the  Isle,  their  best  wheat  follow^ 
flax :  the  crops  of  the  latter  50  stone. 

At  Garthorpei  on  fresh  landi  flax  produces  50  stone  :> 

they  sell  it,  as  it  "Stands,  for  ^6.  or  ;^  7.  an  acre. 

» 

Lucerne.     , 

This  plant  has  bcten  cultivated  on  7I  acres,  by  Mr* 
Cartwright  at  Brothertoft ;  his  first  piece  was  sown 
about  five  years  ago,  drilled  at  t8  inches.  The  land  was 
not  prepared  by  any  particular  course  of  crops,  but  a  deep 
ploughing.  It  has  yielded  large  crops  for  soiling  horses  ; 
saddle  horses  have  no  com  with  it  ^  others,  on  occasion^ 
have  c^rn ;  and  a  large  stock  of  hogs  siippbited  on  ir,  with* 
out  other  food.  It  is  cut  thrice  a  year  ;— cleaned  by  horse- 
hoeihg:  which  should  be  done  directly  after  cutting ;  but 
Mr.  C.  has  so  much  other  business,  that  he  thinks  it  will 
answer  better  broadUcast,  and  intends  sowing  the  inter- 
vals. In  1796^  he  drilled  clover  between  the  rows,  which, 
with  the  lucerne^  g«ve  that  year  a  full  crop ;  the  lucerne 
«s  strong  as  theclover.  This  year  the  first  cutting  of  5 
acres,  3  roods,  fed  36  horses  and  a  bullocks  five  weeks ; 
but  cut  late,  from  the  backwardness  of  the  spring.  If 
the  horses  are  reckoned  at  7s.  6J,  a  week,  and  the  buU 
locks  at  IS.  6d,  this  amounts  to  £  4.  an  acre  \  and  it  will 
be  cut  twice  more;  though  the  last  cutting  will  not 
be  considerable:  however,  this  is  a  very  considerable 
produce,  from  an  article  on  which  the  expence  is  not 
high. 

I  flaw  some  drilled  at  Mr.  Dalton's,  at  Knaith ;  the 
rows  2  feet,  amongst  barley  :  it  was  very  clean,  and  in 
good  Older. 
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.     Mr.  Webster,  at  Bankside,  has  it  drilled;  and  fery 
luxuriant  the  first  year^  on  a  warp  bank* 

-  * 

Saitfoin. 

The  first  sainfoin  I  met  with  in  the  county  was  at 
Coldharbour,  in  passing  from  Folkingham  to  Grantham  ; 
and  I  found  that  it  had  been  tried  by  Lord  Brownlow's 
father  at  Helton.  His  Lordship *she wed  me-a  field,  broken 
up  twenty-eight  years. ago,  on.a4antestone  rock,  upba 
»which  a  singular  circumstance  occurred :  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  re-sown  with  good  seed,  but  it  failed :  the  seed 
.vegetated,  but  died  away  as  if  it  .was  starved.  I  cannot 
account  for  this,  as  there  are  well  authen^cated  expeti- 
ments  that  prove  its  success,  after  a  shorted  interval. 

There  is  a.  very  moderate  quantity,  of  this  grass  at 
Leadenham*  where  it  succeeds  welli  ahd  has  been  cul^ 
ti vated  these  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  m«re.  Mr.  Betsal 
gave  the  hay  tQ  hisicowjs.)  but.  was  forced  to  leave  it  off, 
because  of  the  bad  tasleiit  gave  the  bittfeer. 

The  reddish  smds  on  .the  heath,  at  Blankney  yield 
vast  crops  of  this  grass,  and'  last  Wf  U,  ten,  twelve^  or 
fourteen  years ;  though  on  the  Wolds  it  endures  not-moit 
than  eight  or  nine-  These  red  sanda  are  excellent  also  for 
turnips  and  barley. 

North  of  Lincoln,  to,  and  about  Hackthom,  much 
of  this  grass*  Mr*  Cracraft,  from  t6  acres,  !n  I797> 
sown  among  barley  in  1795*  had  31  loads ;  the  abundance 
.  enlarged  by  the  rainy  season.  Prepare  foe  this  crop,  by  get- 
ting in  fine  order  for  turnips;  and  weU  dunged,  aoW  it  with 
barley,  6  bushels  to  four  per  acre ;  lasts  ten  to  fifteen 
years ;  but  some  say .  le^  thati  ten!;^  When  they  bMft  it 
up,  they  fallow  for  turnips,  or  wheat,  and  get  as  good  as 
after  any  thing ;  but  turnips  they  rtekon  better  manage- 
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menr.    The  hay  good  for  every  thing ;  horses,  dattle, 
and  sheep. 

Mr.  Harnsson,'(n  the  new  inclosed  lordship  of  Kirton, 
has  a  beautiful  piece  oC  25  acres,  on  which  was  mown, 
in  1797,  the  second  year,  i|  load  an  acre.  There  is  a 
scattering  of  it  all  over  that  country  on  the  heath  inci- 
sures ;  but  much  less  than  there  ought  to  be.  He  summer- 
fallowed  the  land,  and  sowed  it  4  bushels  an  acre ;  no 
jnixture  ever  with  it  here,  where  it  has  been  known,  in 
some  measure,  to  my' knowledge,  thirty  years. 

About  Normanby,  Burton,.  &c.  they  sow  a  good  deal 
on  stoney  lands ;  it  lasts  near  twenty  ycars>  and  in  a  vi- 
gorous state;  but  in  common  not  more  than  sixteen. 
Always  mow  it  for  hay,  but  never  manure  i^    . 

At  Alkboffough  it  lasts  twelve  or  fourteen,  years ;'  yields 
vast  crops  of  hay.  .        '     , 

At  Barton,  some  that  has  answered  very  well^has 
yielded  3  tons  an  acre :  feed  the  aftergrass  with  lambs.' 
•  Lord  Yarborough  is  clear  that  there  is  now  much  less 
sainfoin,  about  Brocklesby,,  than  there  was  thirty-five 
years  ago ;  now  there  is  none  in  the  i^mlediate^nei^- 
bourhood ;  but  a  little  near  Louth.  Mr.  Ancel  at  Ormsby 
had  it  to  produce  hay  for  his  rabbits. 

This  grass  is  cultivated  to  a  pretty  considerable  amount 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Louth,  to  the  south  west.  Mt^ 
Clough,  of  Gayton,  has  30  acres  of  it ;  and  some  farmers 
have  as  much  as  from  100  to  150,  particularly  Mr« 
Grant  of  Whitgul ;  also  at  Hallington,  and  Stannigate. 
Upon  its  giving  signs  of  wearing  out,  Mr.  Qlough  sowed 

30  acres  of  seed  adjoining,  to  feed  the  whde  with  sheep ;, 
and  60  acres  carried  200  sheep  the  summer  through,  near 

31  per  acre  ;  but  only  2  to  be  reckoned  to  the  account  of 
the  sainfoin  :  ix  had  been  sown  only  six  years,  and  they 
say  It  generally  wears  out  at  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  years. 
They  are  so  distressed  in  the  springy  when  turnips  failj 
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that  I  suspect  they  now  and  then  feed  it  at  that  season  ^ 
if  so,  no  wonder  it  wears  out.  When  they  break  it  up 
they  sow  oats ;  a  very  poor  crop ;  a.  oats ;  3.  turnips ; 
4.  oats ;  and  white  clover  and  hay  seeds,  left  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  land  will  not  be  fit  for  sainfoin  again 
in  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  They  do  not  pare 
and  burn  sainfoin,  though  much  in  the  habit  of  that  hus- 
bandry for  breaking  up  other  seeds,  which  is  singular. 
The  crops  amount  to  two  loads  an  acre  of  hay,  in  a  good 
season.   All  the  country  is  on  chalk. 

About  Spilsby,  Dalby,  &c.  this  grass  lasts  only  eight 
years,  yet  they  never  feed  it  with  sheep  after  Candlemas: 
sow  5  bushels ;  Mr.  Bourne,  Qlb.  of  trefoil  with  it.  Of  all 
diher  things  that  can  be  sowed  with  it,  ray  grass  is  the 
worst.    Produce  i|  load  per  acre. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Asgarby,  disapproves  of  sainfoin, 
because  it  makes  land  poor ;  but  on  very  barren  heath* 
or  Wold  land,  he  thinks  it  is  very  useful ;  as  it  makes  a 
soil  produce  a  crop  of  hay,  which  naturally  would  only 
feed  rabbits  by  shar  grass. 

Twenty  acres  near  Ranby  gave  63  loads  the  second 
year.  The  late  Mr.  Codd  had  much  of  this  excellent  grass. 
This  hay,  in  the  warren  at  Thoresway,  valued  only  at 
25X.  a  load. 

Sainfoin  is  cultivated  about  Grimsthorpe,  on  the  crecch 
land  that  is  shallow  ;  for  this  crop  will  grow  where  hardly 
any  thing  else  will,  and  produce  i\  load  an  acre,  on  land 
that  has  given  miserable  barley.  It  lasts,  on  some  land, 
five  or  six  years,  and  even  to  ten*  They  do  not  pare  or 
burn.it;  but  plough  it  for  oats  or  barley.  Mr.  Parker 
had  10  acres,  and  never  had  better  crops  than  after  it,  in 
the  course  of  turnips,  barley,  wheat ;  and  has  never,  for 
eight  years,  had  less  than  5  quarters  of  barley,  and  about 
4  of  wheat :  a  sure  proof  that  no  evil  resulted  from 
sainfoin,  though  there  is  a  notion  that  it  impoverishes. 
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^hich  Mr.^  Parker  thinks  idle ;  not  to  speak  of  the  ma* 
niire  which  arires  from  great  crops  of  hay. 

This  is  an  article  which  I  found  was  not  uncoramon 
at  Haxey  ia  Axhoim.  I  saw  some  fields,  the  crops  of 
which  were  good.  The  crop  is  valuable;  and  rises  even 
to  j^  50U  an  acre.  They  pay  ^  5.  an  acre  for  liberty  to 
sow  them,  the  farmer  finding,  one  ploughing. 

Many  were  cultivated  near  Stock  worth  4  or  5  years  ago^ 

Mr.  Anoeli  at  Ormsby^  got  good  crops  on  poor  rabbit* 
land* 

Much  approved  by  Mr.  Parkinso^d.  See  the  article 
Sfids.  Mr.  ElUson  approves  highly  of  this  grass ;  he 
has  had  <rops  of  4t  wiikh  would  have  fed  ten  or  twelfe 
hogs  an  acre  for  several  weeks,  and  has  mown  three  load 
of  hay  an  acre  from  20  acres ;  and  will  the  second  year 
give  two  loads  an  acre ;  whereas  if  it  had  been  common 
clover,  it  would  give  hardly  any  thing.  Upon  the  land 
that  yielded  three  loads,  the  tenants,  for  ten  years  past» 
could  get  no  crops  of  common  clover  worth  mowing.  It 
is  cultivated  for  seed  at  Scorthan,  within  a  mile  of  Sud«> 
brook. 

Swedtih  Turnip. 

Mr.  Grabum  has  tried  it,  and  seen  it  in  several  placet 
on  the  Wolds,  but  none  that  ever  answered,  yet  sown 
early.  At  Roxby,  Mr.  Laurence  had  a  very  good  crop, 
and  stood  well  when  the  common  turnips  were  destroyed, 

Mr.  George  Bourne  of  Haugh  tried  them,  and  has  a 
few  now,  because  they  stand  the  frost  \  and  Mr.  Parkln- 
u>n  the  same. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Woolsthorpe  has  a  very  fine  crop  sown 
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broad-cast  in  June,  after  one  crop  of  oats,  on  a  turf  about 
lo  years  old. 

ParsUy. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  as  an  artificial  grass  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  of  Swineshead,  mixed  with  white  clover; 
141b.  an  acre  of  the  latter^  and  2  lb.  of  the  former.  It 
lies  three  years  ;  and  the  first  supports  from  6  to  to  sheep 
an  acre.  The  second,  it  is  manured ;  and  keeps  abo  from 
6  to  to  an  acre  ;  the  third,  it  carries  from  7  to  1 1  an  acre. 
The  soil  is  the  fertile  loam  of  Holland  Fen. 

About  Folkingham,  amongst  the  good  Cumersy  they 
have  sown  this  plant  with  clover,  a  lb.  an  acre,  at  M.  a 
pound ;  and  every  body  that  has  tried,  approves  it  for  sheep, 
being  healthy  for  them. 

Mr.  Hesselden  sows  2  lb.  of  parsley  in  his  seeds ;  the 
sheep  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  eat  it  down  so  close  as 
lo  kill  the  plant. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington  of  Swinhop  has  sown  it  four 
years ;  and  Mr.  Whalesby*  his  tenant,  on  thbfann,  sowed 
it  eight  or  ten  years  before,  on  the  same  fiurra.  He  has 
a  great  opinion  of  it>  and  means  to  have  more  in  future ; 
has  not  sown  more  than  2  lb.  an  iK:re,  but  designs  more  in 
future,  unless  the  price  prevents  htm>  it  has  increased 
much  in  three  years. 

This  plant  is  uncommon  in  cultivation  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  from  these  experiments,  it  stcaa  to 
%nerit  more  attention  than  it  has  received,  and  probably 
would  be  found  a  valuable  article  upon  any  sheep-farm* 

CabbageSt 

'  Have  been  largely  cultivated  by  Mr.  Cartwrigfat ;  the 
management  is  to  plough  before  Christmas,  if  the  weadier 
permits ;  in  March  again,  and  a  third  in  April ;  dean  it 
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welL  The  middle  of  May  layoi  thc^dung,  la  loaiis  an 
acre;  not  much  at  once  on  any^cr^p;  as  laying  it  bfi  at 
rwice,  better  than  at  once  ;  ploughed  into  4  feet  ridge^ 
for  planting.  The  seed  is  cOwneaVly 'in  February  i>  upon 
a  very  rich  spot:  never  prick:^otw;  plant  the  middle  of 
May  according  to  weather ;  bm  kvill  not  cabbage  well  if 
run  into  June*  If  to  be  eaten  before  Christmas,  the  bcr 
ginning  of  May  a  better  time.  When  the  weeds  grow, 
plough  with  a  common  plotigb  fronv  the  rows,  leaving  the 
pbnts  on  a  space  of  8  incheft,  which  -hand-^hoeil  weH  J^um^ 
and  clean  mould  drawn  up  to  cabbages,  at  jf  •  6i/.  or  41, 
an  acre.  When  weeds  dead,  reium  the  furrow  back.  In 
cdKwt  a  fortnight,  with  expanding  horse  hoe,  or  doable 
mould-board,  scour  out  the  furrows,  and  drive  the  earth 
pearer  the  plants.  Tf  they  permit,  repeat  this.  Left  thus 
till  harvest^  S^hea  weeded  and  picked  of  caterpittars  \  left 
till  used ;  cut  with  a  sharp  tool,  and  carted  home,  or  to 
•hcep  in  pastures ;  and  this  an  excellent  use  a  little  befort 
lambing ;  bftt  not  before,  for  they  make  the  lambs  grow 
too  large.  Has  also  iattened  oxen  with  them.  Tried  for 
horses,  but  did  not  continue  long  enough  to  know  if  they 
would  do  well.  In  the  spring  of  1796,  sheep  and  beasts 
were  kept  on  them  in  April,  but  refused,,  and  both  would 
have  surved  \  this  an  exception,  and  to  what  owing,  not 
to  be  ascertained,  for  it  never  happened  before.  Is  of 
opinion,  that  an  acre  of  cabbages,  if  good,  is  equal  to  four 
acres  of  rape,  that  are  worth  50^.  an  acre  ;  5000  upon  an 
acre.  Planting  7/. ;  expence,  half  the  manure  reckoned, 
about  £$•  vk  9Cft^  Mr.  Cartwright  has  had  up  to  46 
acres  of  them  in  one  year. 

About  Folkingham,  upon  almost  every  farm,  they  have 
been  cukivated  on  the  scale  of  a  few  acres,  and  arfe  very 
much  approved,  especially  in  frosty  weather,  when  tur- 
nips are  not  to  be  got  at*  Some  beasts  have  been  fattened 
OD  them,  and  h«ve  answered  exceedingly  well. 
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Mr«  Goulton  has  every  year  a  onall  piece  of  the  Scoldi 
sort  for  hU  ewes  aod  Utnbsi  and  finds  them  most  exceUcnt 
for  that  stock. 

Mr.  Linton  of  Freislon  cultivates  cabbages  with  grat 
success.  He  has  usually  .5  acres  \  sows  the  Scotch  dnun- 
heady  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March ; 
raises  his  own ;  sows  very  thin  upon  land  ploughed  three 
times,  finet  and  we]l  manured,  at  18  tons  an  acre ;  does 
tiot  prick  out.  Plants  land  that  is  autumnal  ploughed, 
and  upon  that  part  which  is  to  be  planted,  first  manured 
in  autumn,  before  ploughing,  15  tons  an  acre ;  the  rest  after 
the  second  ploughing  in  spring  \  plough  four  times ;  plant 
a  feet  8  inches  in  squares,  on  flat,  for  cross  horse-hoeing. 
Horse-hoe  thrice  each  way ;  the  first  and  second  without 
the  mould  board,  the  rest  with  it.  In  r^ard  to  the  coo* 
sumption,  the  winter  of  1795,  he  fed  8  bullocks  with 
them,  with  a  small  quanttt^y  of  hay,  given  in  cribs,  in  a 
well  littered  yard ;  they  were,  at  putting  to  cabbages, 
worth  i^  16.  each,  on  the  i6th  of  December,  and  about 
the  end  of  February,  they  wece  sold  in  SmithfieM  for 
£  25.  each.  Their  consumption  of  hay  was  not  more  than 
one-third  of  their  food.  Mr.  Copeland,  a  skilful  grazier, 
saw  the  beasts,  and  said  he  never  saw  any  so  mtich  im- 
proved in  an  equal  .time*  They  ate  three,  acres,  whidi 
yielded.^  48.  Smithfield  charges,  about  14s.  each,  leaves 
/44.  8j.  or  ^14.  16/.  per  acre.  Mr.  Linton  remarks, 
that  it  must  not  be  expected  by  those  who  cultivate  cab- 
bage, thai  such  products  ate  to  be  gaioed*  in  common,  for 
a  good  market,  and  a  rise,  had  their  influence  in  this  case. 
Mr.  Linton  has  turnip  for  his  lambs,  and  when  frosts 
come^  cabbages  are  of  excellent  use ;  for  turnips  are  not  to 
be  got ;  and  if  got,  frozen.  In  the  spring,  when  turnips 
/ail,  folds  them  oflF  in  small  pens,  as  cabbages  last  three 
weeks  longer  than  turnips.  But  the  use  is  incomparable 
for  ewes,  ivaring  lambs  with  |;reater  success  than  any 
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other  food.  From  various  observations^  is  of  opinion  that 
three  acres  of  cabbages  are  fully  equal  to  five  of  turnips. 

Mr.  Ellison,  two  years  ago,  tried  an  acre  of  cabbages ; 
got  a  good  crop  ;  gave  them  to  beasts,  upon  eddish  when 
done  ;  they  were  foddered  twice  a  day  at  same  time  upon 
hay,  and  never  had  beasts  do  better ;  as  well  as  upon  cake. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Woolsthorpe  cultivated  for  seven  years, 
and  got  fine  crops ;  but  he  thinks  turnips  as  good  food, 
with  which  crop  his  soil  agrees  remarkably ;  but  for 
stalling  beasts,  has  found  cabbages  preferable. 

Cabbages  are  cultivated  about  Grimsthorpe,  especially 
by  tup-men,  who  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  feed  their 
rams ;  they  produce  larger  crops,  and  stand  the  winter 
better  than  turnips.  It  is  a  great  object  to  keep  their 
rams  in  high  order,  and  this  they  find  the  cheapest  and  best 
method  \  must  give  corn,  if  they  had  none ;  and  Mr.  Parker 
thinks  they  do  better  on  them  than  they  would  on  corn. 

Notwithstanding  the  abovementioned'respectable  trials, 
this  appears  to  be  a  crop  that  merits  much  more  atten- 
tion upon  the  rich  soils  of  this  county,  than  it  has  met 
with.  In  a  district  more  abounding  with  sheep  than  any 
other  in  England,  such  a  crop  would  be  peculiarly  valuable ; 
and  I  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  spi- 
rited flock-masters,  who  have  made  such  great  exertions  in 
increasing  and  improving  the  breed  of  that  animal. 

Carrots* 

Mr.  Hutton,  at  Burton,  near  Gainsborough,  has  sown  this 
crop  amongst  a  new  plantation,  apparently  with  good 
success ;  the  soil,  sand.  As  he  fattens  beasts  with  oil- 
cake, it  is  designed  for  that  use,  to  the  saving  of  cake. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Ellison  tried  an  acre ;  a  very  good 
crop ;  which  he  gave  to  the  draft-horses ;  and  the  ^fTecl 
was  remarkably  favourable  ;  they  did  better  without  com^ 
than  they  had  done  before  with  it.  He  aUo  tried  beasts  with 
ihem,  and  thinks  from  that  trial  that  no  food  is  better. 
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Mr.  Walker  of  Woolsthorpe  has  had  carrots  several 
years  on  his  rich  red  sands ;  his  crops  have  been  large, 
and  he  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  them  for  all  sorts  of 
stock. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
GRASS. 

Ricb  grazing  Lands. 


THESE  are  the  glory  of  Lincolnshire,  and  demand  a 
singular  attention  ;  the  soil  is  a  rich  loamy  clay,  some 
very  stiff,  but  of  uncommon  fertility,  as  may  be  seen  by 
various  instances. 

Some  of  the  grazing  lands  in  Long  Sutton,  that  were 
common,  will  carry  five  or  six  sheep  an  acre,  and  four 
bullocks  to  ten  acres.  Mr.  Scrope  there  has  four  acres, 
which  carry  45  sheep  in  summer^  and  must  be  hobh*dofits\ 
to  keep  It  down. 

'  On  the  grass  lands  in  Deeping  Fen,  improved  by  paring 
and  burning,  Mr.  Graves  keeps  five  sheep  an  acre  from 
Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and  one  and  a  half  in  winter ; 
and  a  bullock  of  60  stone  to  two  acres  besides  in  suamier. 

As  a  grazier,  few  men  have  been  in  a  more  extensive 
business,  or  practiced  it  with  more  success,  than  T«  Fydell, 
Esq.  M.  P.  at  Boston.  \  was  therefore  particularly  soli- 
citous to  procure  information  from  a  gentleman  perfectly 
competent  to  give  it.  Several  unfortunate  circumstances 
prevented  the  interview  I  hoped  for,  but  by  letter  after- 
Wards,  I  received  the  following  account  of  20  acres  of  rich 
land  near  Boston,  for  the  year  1796,  and  a  more  satisfac- 
tory one  cannot  be  wished. 
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The  difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  price, 
loss  deducted,  J[^  208.  8/.  is  the  produce  oli  the  land,  or 
^  10.  8j.  per  acre,  which  is  very  great  indeed,  and  shews 
that  this  land  would  let  at  /"  5.  4/.  an  acre,  sufposini  this 
year  to  be  an  average  one.  This  difference  of  rent  would 
deduct  j^44.  from  the  profit  of  jf  87.  and  leave  /43. ; 
which,  with  £  21.  charged,  makes  £  64.  interdt  on  the 
year's  advance  of  ^^546.  or  1 1|  per  cent.  As  £2*  *"  *^ 
is  the  highest  rent  I  have  heard  of  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
much  higher  than  common,  even  for  the  best  lands,  (his 
account  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  1  have  entertained,  that 
the  rich  grazing  lands  of  this  county  are  lower  rented 
than  such,  or  nearly  such,  lands  yield  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Some  further  circumstances,  for  which  I  am  inddMed 
to  the  same  gentleman,  are. 

That  the  average  weight  of  the  beasts  b  70  stonei 
being  of  the  York  or  Lincoln  breed  ;  the  sheep  all  Lio- 
coins.  The  former  are  bought  in  April  or  May,  and 
all  gone  by  the  nth  December ;  the  sheep  are  bought  in 
May ;  they  are  clipped  twice,  and  sold  fat  in  April  or 
May  following ;  that  there  is  little  difference  in  seasons ; 
•except  that  after  a.  bad  winter,  the  sheep  are  not  ready  for 
market  so  soon  by  a  month,  as  they  are  after  good  win* 
ters.  The  loss  ia  weight  in  driving  to  Smithfield,  veiy 
little  ;  the  expence,  beasts  15/.  9^* ;  sheep  i  j.  9{^.  each. 

Mr.  Fydell  held  for  several  years  a  piece  of  land  ia 
Skirbeck  parish,  which  measured  21  acres,  and  kept, 
eom.  annis,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  19  heavy 
beasts,  and  100  sheep  ;  and  wintered  50  sheep. 

He  now  holds  a  pasture  adjoining  his  garden  at  Boston 
of  eight  acres,  which  keeps  in  summer  10  oxen  and  40 
sheep  i  and  winters  thirty  sheep. 

The  finest  grazing  lands  are  at  Boston,  Alderchurcb, 
Fosdyke,  Sutterton,  Kirton,  Frampton,  Wyberton,  Skir- 
vfick  ;  these  will  carry  in  summer  a  bullock  to  an  acir 
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and  half*  hetideg  4  sheep  w  acr«  ;  and  2  sheep  an  aci^e  in  . 
winter* 

Rev.  Mr.  Ber f idge  of  Aldercburchi  has  nqar  his  house ' 
40  acics  of  the  rich  grasSj  upon  which  the  stock  is,  upon 
an  average,        300  sheep> 

16  fatting  bullocks, 

3  cows, 

4  horses ; 

and  carries  through  the  winter  three  sheep  an  acre.  This 
land  is  valued  at  40/.  an  acre.  It  is  a  vast  stock.  He 
favoured  me  with  these  particulars  io  the  presence  of  a 
doxea  neighbours,  ai>d  called  in  his  manager  to  confirm 
it ;  it  wanted  therefore  no  after*CQrFections. 

Io  the  gracing  Unds  at  Swineshead,  a  beast  an  acre,  of 
40  to  70  stone,  and  two  or  three  sheep ;  also  two  sheep  an 
acre  in  winter. 

Mr.  Tindal  at  Ewerby,  which  is  on  high  land  compared 
with  Holland  F^n^  stocks  ^  bullock  to  two  and  a  half 
acres,  and  three  $heep  per  acre,  in  sunxmer ;  and  two  sheep 
an  acre  in  winter. 

In  the  lordships  of  Horbling,  Blllingborough,  Berthorp, 
Sempriagham,  PointQn,Powsby,  Dtmsby,  andHackonby, 
diere  are  extensive  tracts  of  rich  grazing  land  applied 
to  fatting  bullocks  and  sheep,  carrying  a  bullock  to  two 
acres,  and  three  >heep  pier  acre,  in  sunooier ;  and  two  sheep 
an  acre  In  winter;  which  lands  are  generally  rented  at 
jei.  per  acre. 

Mr*  Elkington  of  Howel  keeps  one  bullock  and  nine 
sheep  to  three  acres,  and  in  winter  two  sheep  an  acre. 

Hanworth,  north  of  Lincoln,  is  chiefly  grass,  which  is 
fed  by  cows,  calves,  and  young  cattle. 

On  the  Lawn  at  Norton  Place,  which  is  heath  land, 
two  couple%4ieF  sicre  in  summer ;  but  the  soil  not  adapted 
to  permanent  grass  without  great  exertion. 

There  is  a  tract  of  pasture  land,  wbicb  is  of  consider- 
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able  e;ctent  north  and  south,  but  very  narrow  east  and 
west,  which  lies  in  the  vale  between  the  Heath  and  the 
Wolds.  I  viewed  it  from  Norton-Place  in  going  to 
Owersby,  which  is  in  it :  the  quality  is  good,  but  of  the 
second  rate.  At  Kingerby,  a  namesake  of  mine  has  a 
farm  of  it  horridly  over-run  with  thistles ;  were  he  a  te« 
nanty  I  think  the  addition  of  2s.  6d.  an  acre  to  his  rent, 
would  awaken  liim  a  little. 

The  grass  land  clo^  to  Gainsborough  lets  at  4.  and  £  5, 
an  acre.  The  marsh  grass  on  the  Trent  at  Knaith,  &c, 
20X.  to  30X.  and  produces  one  and  a  half,  or  two  tons  of 
hay  an  acre.  The  marshes  on  the  river  are  stocked  from 
the  1 2th  April  to  I2tb  May;  this  of  late  has  however 
been  omitted,  as  they  found  the  grass  hurt  by  it.  Clear 
the  hay  by  Lamnias,  one,  to  one  and  a  half  ton  an  acre. 
Then  turn  in  milch  cows,  and  afterwards  other  stock, 
till  November.    Rent  2ox.  ;  but  measure  short. 

At  Garthorpe  in  marsh  land,  some  rich  grazing  lands, 
which  will  carry  a  good  bullock  an  acre,  but  no  sheep  fed. 
This  land  is  now  let  to  break  up,  at  ^3. 15X.  an  acre,  for 
14.  years. 

From  Normanby  toAlkborough  all  farmers  consider  grass 
only  as  a  means  of  manuring  arable,  and  keep  it  in  bad 
condition ;  I  met  the  remark  here,  and  therefore  note  it ;  but 
it  is  a  common  observation  through  half  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Hesselden,  at  Barton,  has  4  acres  near  the  town  ; 
levelled  and  manured  it  after  the  allotment,  and  this  year 
it  feeds  4  cows,  3  of  them  joisted  at  y,  a  week  :  a  pro- 
duce of  1 2  guineas. 

At  Immingham  and  Stallenborough,  there  are  some 
marsh  lands  that  will  carry  9  bullocks  of  80  stone  upon 
'i;t  acres,  and  la  sheep,  and  2  sheep  per  acre  in  winter; 
some  has  only  r.  But  the  same  lordships  have  clay  pas* 
tures  that  will  not  do  any  thing  like  this. 

At  Thornton  College,  Mr.  Upplcby  has  a  few  doaes  of 
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extraordinarily  fine  grazing  land,  which  will  carry  the 
largest  bullocks,  and  is  worth  50/.  an  acre  rent,  he  thinks. 

The  marsh  on  the  coast  at  Grainthorp,  Saltfleetby, 
and  Theddlethorpe,  &c.  is  very  good ;  it  will  keep  3 
sheep  an  acre»  and  an  ox  to  3  acres ;  and  l^  sheep  to  an 
acre  in  winter. 

The  hilly  Wold,  good  pastures  on  marl  and  chalk ; 
at  Gayton,  near  Louth,  will  carry  3  ewes  and  their  lambs 
per  acre,  and  a  sprinkling  of  young  cattle,  &c.  besides. 
Some  only  a  ewes  and  lambs,  besides  cattle :  such  land 
as  is  worth  I5r.  to  2oj»  an  acre. 

In  the  marshes  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltfleet  and 
Sutton,  there  is  some  distinction,  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  note  by  parishes.  In  Northcots  the  quality  is  rather 
inferior,  being  chiefly  for  breeding.  Marsh  Chapel  bet- 
ter ;  bat  still  weak,  and  for  breeding  also.  In  Grain« 
diorpe^  a  great  deal  very  good  grazing  land.  Conisholm 
low,  swampy,  and  but  little  good.  Skidbrook,  a  great 
deal  very  good.  South  Soroercots  the  same ;  but  1000 
acres  of  ings,  or  common  meadow.  The  three  Saltfleet- 
by's,  5000  acres ;  and  a  great  deal  very  strong  and  good 
for  fetding  beasts';  some  of  the  late  Mr.  Chaplin's 
marshes  here  sold  so  high  as  (,  77.  the  statute  acre.  In 
general,  the  measure  short  from  Saltfleet  to  Sutton,  there 
statute.  In  the  Theddlethorpes,  much  very  good;  but 
some  low,  and  not  well  drained.  Marblethorpe  very 
good.  Sutton  remarkably  good  and  strong  feeding  land. 
Great  Carleton  middle  marsh,  arable,  inclosed  about 
twenty  years  ago ;  good  corn  land^  Gayton  like  it ;  but 
longer  inclosed.  Maltby  and  Strubby,  open  field  arable, 
in  the  clays.  Hannah  and  Markby  the  same.  Anderly 
inclosed  lately.  Cockerington  and  Grimoldby  arable, 
inclosed  about  twenty  years  ago.  Manby  open  arable. 
In  these  marsh  parishes  the  rich  grazing  ground  of  the 
first  quality  lets  at  about  4Ci«  an  acre,  and  the  rest  about 

Na 
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30X.  Such  as  wiU  not  ftiij  but  onl/  breeds  tt  aoi.  to 
%y.  and  this  distinction  of  feeding  and  brteding  b  hut 
also  expressed,  by  saying,  that  one  sort  of  marsh  will 
feed  sheep ;  but  the  other  keep  them  in  holding  order,*- 
will  make  them  hold  the  flesh  they  have  got,  but  not  fat- 
ten profitably.  If  the  best  of  these  Iand&  are  compared 
with  the  gracing  district  of  Boston,  and  ita  Ticinity,  it  is 
remarked  to  me,  that  these  are  more  naturally  good,  and 
much  better  .watered ;  they  have,  at  all  times,  plenty  of 
fiesh  water  here,  wliich  is  a  great  object ;  but  for  artificial 
fertility,  locality  to  fairs  and  maricets,  &c.  the  Boctoo 
lands  much  superior.  The  measure  at  Boston,  &c  is 
here  said  to  be  more  than  an  acre  ;  here  less,  not  moie 
than  3  roods  \  and  the  if^  land  still  less.  On  lo  acres  at 
Skidbrook,  8  beasts,  and  i6  sheep  have  been  summered, 
and  the  sheep  wintered  also*  And,  in  generals  the  mank 
that  lets  from  30/,  to  40/.  will  carry  a  beast  to  3  acres, 

and  2  sheep  an  aae  t  but  perhaps,  move  jjeneially,  i| 
sheep« 
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extraordinarily  fine  grazing  land,  which  will  carry  the 
largest  bullocksi  and  is  worth  50J.  an  acre  rent,  he  thinks^ 

The  marsh  on  the  coast  at  Grainthorp,  Saltfleetby, 
and  Theddlethorpe,  tec.  is  very  good ;  it  will  keep  3 
sheep  an  acre,  and  an  ox  to  3  acres ;  and  i|  sheep  to  an 
acre  in  winter. 

The  hilly  Wold,  good  pastures  on  marl  and  chalk ; 
at  Gayton,  near  Louth,  will  carry  3  ewes  and  their  lambs 
per  acre,  and  a  sprinkling  of  young  cattle,  &c.  besides. 
Some  only  2  ewes  and  lambs,  besides  cattle :  such  land 
as  is  worth  15^.  to  aoj»  an  acre. 

In  the  marshes  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltiieet  and 
Sutton,  there  is  some  distinction,  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  note  by  parishes.  In  Northerns  the  quality  is  rather 
inferior,  being  chiefly  for  breeding.  Marsh  Chapel  bet- 
ter ;  but  still  weak,  and  for  breeding  also.  In  Grain- 
thorps  a  great  deal  very  good  grazing  land.  Conisholm 
low,  swampy,  and  but  little  good.  Skidbrook,  a  great 
deal  very  good.  South  Somercots  the  same  ;  but  1000 
acres  of  ings,  or  common  meadow.  The  three  Saltfleet- 
by's,  5000  acres ;  and  a  great  deal  very  strong  and  good 
for  feeding  beasts';  some  of  the  late  Mr.  Chaplin's 
marshes  here  sold  so  high  as  (,  77.  the  statute  acre.  In 
general,  the  measure  short  from  Saltfleet  to  Sutton,  there 
statute.  In  the  Theddlethorpes,  much  very  good;  but 
some  low,  and  not  well  drained.  Marblethorpe  very 
good.  Sutton  remarkably  good  and  strong  feeding  land. 
Great  Carleton  middle  marsh,  arable,  inclosed  about 
twenty  years  ago ;  good  corn  land^  Gayton  like  it ;  but 
longer  inclosed.  Maltby  and  Strubby,  open  field  arable, 
in  the  clays.  Hannah  and  Markby  the  same.  Anderly 
inclosed  lately.  Cockerington  and  Grimoldby  arable, 
inclosed  about  twenty  years  ago.  Manby  open  arable. 
In  these  marsh  parishes  the  rich  grazing  ground  of  the 
first  quality  lets  at  about  4c/,  an  acre,  and  the  rest  about 

Na 
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Ought  to  be,  at  least  ^  lo.  per  cent,  after  a  proper  de- 
duction for  losses.  Either,  therefore,  the  land  carries 
more  stock,  or  it  is  too  high  rented.  Grazing  is  ac- 
counted a  profitable  profession  : — but  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  this  £  26,  capital  would  stock  5  acres  of  good 
arable  land,  and  that  they  could  not  be  reckoned  to  paja 
less  profit  than  from  I2x.  to  i5/«  an  acre  from  £  3. 
to  £  4.  5X.  it  will  appear  that  the  plough  is  much  more 
beneficial  than  such  grazing,  thus  calculated. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  Mr.  Neve's  grandfather  rent- 
ed such  marsh  as  would  now  let  at  40J.  for  i6s.  per  acre; 
and  rarely  went  to  pay  to  an  old  lady  his  rent,  without  the 
salutation,  /  bofc  y^u  are  not  coming  to  give  up  your  landt 
The  advance  of  times  is  seen  in  another  circumstance : 
Mr.  Welflet,  lately  dead,  stocked  a  particular  close  at 
Saltileetby  with  cows,  bought  in  at  xqx.  6d.  a  head,  and 
shearling  wethers  at  20s,  the  sheep  costing  more  than 
.  the  cows.    He  was  above  eighty.    A  great  change  has 
also  taken  place  in  the  inhabitancy :  within  forty  jeais, 
4  four-wheeled  carriages  were  kept  by  graziers  in  Thed* 
dicthorpe,  now  deserted,  few  living  any  where  in  the 
marshes,  without  farms  elsewhere ;  by  degrees  the  Wdd 
farmers   have  gradually  been  getting  the  whole,  except 
some  few  small  occupations.    These  facts  are  remark- 
able, and  they  tend  to  contradict  materially  an  idea  I 
have  met  with,  common  enough  in  the  county,  that  this 
tract  of  marsh,  which  extends  from  the   Humber  to 
Long  Sutton  and  Tidd,  has  not  been  much  improved  in 
rent  except  by  inclosing. — We  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  has  been  prodigiously  improved ;  without  doubt  hj 
the  generally  operating  causes  of   national  prosperity. 
Wealth  regularly  increasing  has  raised  the  prices  of  pro- 
ducts, and  in  this  county  very  gicatly  to  its  honour ;  a 
Fubjc^  that  ought  to  be  dwelt  on  longer  here,  but  it 
x%  treated  more  expressly  in  another  chaptcfj  the  poor 
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have  comp  in  for  a  large,  and  perhaps  an  ample  share ; 
for  the  price  of  labour  throughout  will  surprise  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  more  southerly 
counties.  Under  "such  a  growing  system  of  improve- 
ment, r  must  own  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  car- 
riages,^the  people  have  changed  place,  but  they  are  bet- 
ter employed. 

Mr.  Bourne's  best  marsh  is  at  Addlethorpe,  worth  40s. 
an  acre  ;  it  will  carry,  per  acre  5  sheep,  and  a  bullock  to 
i^,  besides  a  horse  to  10  acres ;  and  in  winter  something 
more  than  2  fat  sheep  an  acre. 

There  is  marsh  land  (Mr.  Calthorp's  at  Gosberton), 
which  carries  7  sheep  an  acre,  and  a  bullock  also,  this 
must  have  been  large  measure;  and  300  tod  of  wool 
have  been  clipped  from  90  acres.  In  such  a  case  the  land 
could  probably  have  been  stocked  with  nothing  but  sheep, 
and  must  have  carried  about  10  or  11  per  acre.  It 
may  appear  whimsical,  that  one  must  go  to  the  Wolds 
for  marsh  intelligence  ;  but  so  it  is  ;  the  principal  AVold 
farmers  have  marsh  land  ;  and  the  facts  can  be  got  only 
where  the  occupiers  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  marsh  parishes  of  Burgh,  Croft,  Wainfleet, 
Winthorpe,  Addlethorpe,  much  land  at  40/.  an  acre, 
yrhich  will  carry  5  sheep  an  acre,  and  a  beast  to  2  acres, 
and  2  sheep  an  acre  in  winter.  Mr.  Kershaw  of  Driby, 
and  Mr.  Bourne  of  Haugh,  agree  in  the  following  Marsl^ 
account,  for  laod  there  at  35^. 
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t 

£.  s.   d. 

2  sheep  at  lox.  the  summer  •  i    o    o 

a  ditto  10  winter  -  -  i    o    o 

Half  the  profit  on  an  ox  ,  •  1134 


3  »3    * 


Expends* 

Rent                  -                -  I  15    o 

Tithe                 -                -  030 

Rates  and  dykereeve            •  080 

Shepherding                        -  0     10 

Cutting  thistles  and  dressing  020 

Ditches,  folds,  &c.  -  O    o    6 

Interest  of  capital 

Bullock  half      -      6    o 

a  sheep  -        3    ^ 

Rent  ^-20 


o   II 


0 

0 

6 

^«**i 

■«■*■ 

3 

I 

0 

- 

3 

'3 

4 

- 

1. 

1 

0 

- 

0 

la 

^ 

II     o     o 

Going  to  look  at  ^ock 

Produce 

Expences 

Profit 
Gross  interest  rather  better  than  ^  lo.  per  cent. 
Mr.  Parkinson  of  Reevesby  observes,  that  the  rich 
marshes  were  better  managed,  and  in  better  order  twenty 
years  ago  than  they  are  at  present ;  the  Wold  farmers  bad 
not  then  got  such  possession  of  them,  and  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  resident  graziers,  who  attended  much  moce 
to  bobbing,  which  kept  them  fine,  fornothing  hurts  marsh 
land  so  much  as  letting  it  run  coarse,  from  permittiflg 
the  grass  to  get  a  head* 
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have  com^  in  for  a  large,  and  perhaps  an  ample  share ; 
for  the  price  of  labour  throughout  will  surprise  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  more  southerly 
counties.  Under  "such  a  growing  system  of  improve- 
ment, r  must  own  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  car- 
riages,^the  people  have -changed  place,  but  they  are  bet- 
ter employed. 

Mr.  Bourne's  best  marsh  is  at  Addlethorpe,  worth  40^. 
an  acre  ;  it  will  carry,  per  acre  5  sheep,  and  a  bullock  to 
i^,  besides  a  horse  to  10  acres ;  and  in  winter  something 
more  than  2  fat  sheep  an  acre. 

There  is  marsh  land  (Mr.  Calthorp*s  at  Gosberton), 
which  carries  7  sheep  an  acre,  and  a  bullock  also,  this 
must  have  been  large  measure ;  and  300  tod  of  wool 
have  been  clipped  from  90  acres.  In  such  a  case  the  land 
could  probably  have  been  stocked  with  nothing  but  sheep, 
and  must  have  carried  about  10  or  11  per  acre.  It 
may  appear  whimsical,  that  one  must  go  to  the  Wolds 
for  marsh  Intelligence  ;  but  so  it  is  ;  the  principal  AVold 
fanners  have  marsh  land  ;  and  the  facts  can  be  got  only 
where  the  occupiers  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  marsh  parishes  of  Burgh,  Croft,  Wainfleet, 
Winthorpe,  Addlethorpe,  much  land  at  40/.  an  acre, 
>jyhich  will  carry  5  sheep  an  acre,  and  a  beast  to  2  acres, 
and  2  sheep  an  acre  in  winter.  Mr.  Kershaw  of  Driby, 
and  Mr.  Bourne  of  Haugh,  agree  in  the  following  Marsh 
account,  for  laod  there  at  35^.  1 
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Ought  to  be,  at  least  £  lo.  per  cent,  after  a  proper  de« 
duction  for  losses.  Either,  therefore,  the  land  carries 
more  stock,  or  it  is  too  high  rented.  Grazing  is  ac- 
counted a  profitable  profession  : — ^but  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  this  £  26.  capital  would  stock  5  acres  of  good 
arable  land,  and  that  they  could  not  be  reckoned  to  pay  a 
less  profit  than  from  I2x.  to  15/.  an  acre  from  £  3. 
to  £  4.  51.  it  will  appear  that  the  plough  is  much  more 
beneficial  than  such  grazing,  thus  calculated. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  Mr.  Neve's  grandfather  rent- 
ed such  marsh  as  would  now  let  at  40/.  for  i6j.  per  acre; 
and  rarely  went  to  pay  to  an  old  lady  his  rent,  without  the 
salutation,  /  hope  y^u  are  not  coming  to  give  up  your  Umdf 
The  advance  of  times  is  seen  in  another  circumstance : 
Mr.  Welflet,  lately  dead,  stocked  a  particular  close  at 
Saltfleetby  with  cows,  bought  in  at  191.  6d.  a  head,  and 
shearling  wethers  at  2ox.  the  sheep  costing  more  than 
.  the  cows.    He  was  above  eighty.    A  great  change  has 
also  taken  place  in  the  inhabitancy  :  within  forty  years, 
4  four-wheeled  carriages  were  kept  by  graziers  in  Thed- 
dlethorpe,  now  deserted,  few  living  any  where  in  the 
marshes,  without  farms  elsewhere ;  by  degrees  the  Wold 
farmers   have  gradually  been  getting  the  whole,  except 
some  few  small  ocaipations.    These  facts  are  remark- 
able, and  they  tend  to  contradict  materially  an  idea  I 
have  met  with,  common  enough  in  the  county,  that  this 
tract  of  marsh,  which  extends  from  the   Humber  to 
Long  Sutton  and  Tidd,  has  not  been  much  improved  in 
rent  except  by  inclosing. — We  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  has  been  prodigiously  improved ;  without  doubt  hj 
the  generally  operating  causes  of   national  prosperity. 
Wealth  regularly  increasing  has  raised  the  prices  of  pro- 
ducts, and  in  this  county  very  gicsuly  to  its  honour;  a 
•Fubjc^  that  ought  to  be  dwelt  on  longer  here,  but  it 
is  treated  more  expressly  in  another  cbaptefj  the  poor 
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have  comp  in  for  a  large,  and  perhaps  an  ample  share ; 
for  the  price  of  labour  throughout  will  surprise  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  more  southerly 
counties.  Under  "such  a  growing  system  of  improve- 
ment, I  must  own  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  car- 
riages,^the  people  have -changed  place,  but  they  are  bet- 
Tcr  employed. 

Mr,  Bourne's  best  marsh  is  at  Addlethorpe,  worth  40^. 
an  acre  ;  it  will  carry,  per  acre  5  sheep,  and  a  bullock  to 
1 1,  besides  a  horse  to  10  acres ;  and  in  winter  something 
more  than  2  fat  sheep  an  acre. 

There  is  marsh  land  (Mr.  Calthorp's  at  Gosberton), 
which  carries  7  sheep  an  acre,  and  a  bullock  also,  this 
must  have  been  large  measure;  and  300  tod  of  wool 
have  been  clipped  from  90  acres.  In  such  a  case  the  land 
could  probably  have  been  stocked  with  nothing  but  sheep, 
and  must  have  carried  about  10  or  11  per  acre.  It 
may  appear  whimsical,  that  one  must  go  to  the  Wolds 
for  marsh  intelligence  ;  but  so  it  is  ;  the  principal  AVold 
farmers  have  marsh  land  ;  and  the  facts  can  be  got  only 
where  the  occupiers  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  marsh  parishes  of  Burgh,  Croft,  Wainfleet, 
Winthorpe,  Addlethorpe,  much  land  at  40/.  an  acre, 
which  will  carry  5  sheep  an  acre,  and  a  beast  to  2  acres, 
and  2  sheep  an  acre  in  winter.  Mr.  Kershaw  of  Driby, 
and  Mr.  Bourne  of  Haugh,  agree  in  the  following  MarsU 
account,  for  laud  there  at  35^. 
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Brought  ov^r  • 

Stock  as  above 

Incidents 

Profit 


Produce* 


7  Beasts,  *^;^^-  ^^^* 
30  sheep,  at  54/. 
60  fleeces,  at  %s» 
A  hprse  12  weeks 


I- 

#* 

J. 

4* 

3 

It 

l6f 

10 

0 

wj  13 

II 

5 

0 

0 

2ia 

13 

11 

«5 

16 

t 

328 

10 

0 

131 

10 

0 

81 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

» 

0 

d 

238 

■ 

10 

0 

Per  acre £1.  its.  6ii.  profit. 

'Produce  j^  6.  6s,  per  acre. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  profit  upon  this  first  class  of 
land  is  greater  than  upon  the  rest ;  and  that  the  third  soft 
yields  very  little  profit  by  grazing,  and  would  pay  much 
better  in  tillage.  There  are  many  graziers  here  who 
have  no  other  land  than  what  is  upon  these  flats ;  and 
some  who  are  supposed  to  have  a)ade  1^  iheir  buiiDesiy 
enough  to  have  realized  a  cocafortable  suhaisieiice. 

In  regard-lo  th«  pfogress  of  rent  here,  it  has  not  ad* 
vanced  neariy  in  such  a  proportion  as  in  other  districts^ 
having  always  been  naturally  in  a  productive  state,  and 
others  advanced  by  artificial  means,  to  be  of  much  more 
than  their  former  vsdue. 

The  tnarshes  near  the  Sea,  from  Wr^n^^le  to  Sttttoo« 
are  part  divided  from  the  high  country  by  the  fens,  and 
part  by   clay  parishes  .called  xniddl^  marshes,  whicB 
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marsh  is  near  the  sea^  a  rich  loaniy  on  a  silt  or  clay  bot- 
tom ;  the  part  nearer  the  villages  a  very  rich  soapy  day, 
best  adapted  for  feeding  sheep  and  beasts ;  with  a  smaller 
share  of  ings  for  hay  ;  nearer  the  middle  marshes,  cold 
wet  clay. 

At  Mr.  Thomas  Taunard's. — ^The  rich  grazing  lands 
are  in  tjie  parishes  of  Kirton,  FramptOHi  Wiberton^ 
Boston,  Skirbeck,  Fishtoft,  Freiston,  PossdyVe,  Sutter- 
ton,  Alderchurchy  Wigtoft,  Swineshead,  Bicker,  Don- 
nington,  and  Quadring.  The  measure  of  land  in  these 
parishes  is  larger  than  the  statute,  generally  5  roods  ;  but 
particularly  tfie  copyhold,  of  which  there  is  much.  At 
Wiberton  there  is  some  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  West- 
moreland at  57J.  an  acre :  it  will  carry  a  bullock  to  2 
acres,  and  6  sheep  an  acre  ;  and  in  winter  i\  sheep  an 
acre.  Mr.  York  of  that  place  has  sold  land  at  £  60.  a 
chain  acre  ;  but  this  is  not  high. 

The  average  of  Wyberton  parish  taken  by  commis- 
sioners, upon  oath,  by  act  of  Parliament,  for  Prampton, 
Bad  all  the  other  parishes  about  Boston,  viz. 

Acr» 
Old  inclosures     2045      average  •  27;.  per  acre. 

Fen        -  905      ditto  23J.  ditto. 

In  all        -         3030    Rent  £.  3869  per  year, 

Qrazing^ account  of  certain  fields  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Loft  of  Marsh  Chapel. 

Rent 

Tithe 

Rates  ^  .  • 

Shepherding  - 

Interest  of  capital 

It  carries  a  bullock  to  2  acres,  and  3  sheep  per  acre. 


I  IS 

d. 
0 

0      2 

0 

0    3 

0 

0    I 

0 

0  12 

0 

2  13 

0 
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Produce. 

f 

\  a  bullock 
1 1  sheep 

Fxpences 
Profit 

Of  better  land. 
Rent 

Sundries 
lAteiest  of  capital 


I 

ID 

o 

I 

ID 
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3 

O 

o 

2 

«3 

o 

o 

7 

o 

9 

5 

o 

o 

7 

o 

I 

4 

o 

3 

i6 

o 

It  carries  a    ullocki  and  ^  sheep  an  acve. 

A  bullock  -  -  300 

3  sheep  -  -300 


600 
Expences  -  3  16    o 

Profit  -  240 


But  it  is  a  very  few  fields  will  yielcf  any  thing  like  this: 
Ke  has  but  one  close  ;  and  here  are.some  expences  omitted. 

From  Tcalby  on  the  edge  of  the  Wolds  to  Wr^y» 
there  is  a  constant  series  of  grass,  with  hardly  any  til- 
lage; it  IS  under  sheep>  and  some  breeding  cattle,  with 
mowing ;  and  lets  about  2oj. 

Mr.  Tennison  of  Lincoln,  has  13  acres  of  marsh  at 
Grimsby,  that  summer-feeds  14  bullocks ;  and  carria 
35  sheep  the  year  through. 
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From  Sempringham  down  to  Deeping,  a  line  ^  or  3 
miles  broad  of  rith -grazing  land,  made  in  a  long  course 
of  time,  by  what  has  been  brought  out  of  the  adjoining 
fens,  worthy  one  with  another,  2or. ;  applied  to  gracing 
sheep  and  beasts ,  though  some  in  tillage. 

Observations* 

The  f4ct8  here  registered  contain  such  proofs  of  fer- 
tility  as  perhaps  no  other  district  in  the  kingdom  ^ean 
equal ;— certainly  none  of  equal  extent.  That  the  reader 
may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  these  various  proportioi\s,  I 
fhall  draw  them  into  one  short  table,  for  the  richer  pas- 
tures. 


Ift» 
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t       -   ^ 

'  Acrcf  per 

^ 

* 

^eep   in 

bullock  in 

Sfac^n 

.  Places. 

,  tummcr 

i  ffiimcr. 

wittier 

Hot. 

f                                                  \ 

per  4cre 

with  the 

per  acre. 

^ 

\M 

ihccp. 

Long  Sutton      -       • 

5i 

«* 

■ 

Mr.  Scroop 

II 

noBuUocks 

Boston,  &c. 

.  4 

^\ 

2 

Skirbeck 

■  ■  5 

M 

2 

Bosidil  : .  ^    -       -  - 

■'  < 

I 

34 

Deeping  Fen,  Mr,  Grfvc$|  .  ^,  . 

3i. 

li 

40 

Alderchurch,  Mr,  Berrldge 

7t 

• 

2 

3 

Swiiieshead 

ii 

I 

2 

EWcrby 

3 

2* 

2 

3» 

Hoffbling,  &c. 

3 

2 

2 

Howel 

3 

3 

2 

Immingham 

I 

%0 

2 

Grainthorp,  &c. 

3 

3 

I* 

Stallenborough 

2 

2 

2 

Skidbrook 

li 

1} 

\ 

Ditto,  &c. 

2 

2 

2 

35 

Addlethorpe 

1 

If 

2 

40 

Gosberton 

I 

Burgh,  &c. 

5 

2 

2 

40 

Wrangle 

■^^ 

« 

2 

— 

36 

Hundred  of  Skirbeck    - 

2 

1} 

ai 

45 

Wibberton 

5 

2 

2 

March  Chapel     - 

3 

2 

— 

35 

Ditto 

3 

I 

— 

45 

Grimsby    -        -         - 

2i 

« 

ai 

Average 

3i 

li 

2 

Considering  the  size  of  these  sheep,  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  241b.  a  quarter,  on  an  average;  and 
that  the  bullocks  rise  from  50  to  100  stone  (r4lb.}tius 
rate  of  stocking  is  very  great  indeed :  here  are  on  cveiy 
acre  360  lb.  of  mutton,  and  reckoning  the  bullocks  at  42 
stone,  dead  weight,  there  is  also  336  lb.  of  beef ;  in  all, 
696  lb.  of  meat  per  acre  in  summer,  besides  the  winter 
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produce  which:  is  immense.  Let  us,  to  simplify  the  at* 
count  still  moi«9  suppose  the  whole  mutton,  and  it  amounts 
to  7 1  sheep  per  acre,  of  24  lb.  a  quarter,  for  summer,  be* 
sides  2  in*  winter.  The  wool  is  another  great  article,  at 
3^  sheep  per  acre,  and  9  lb.  the  fleece,  each  acre  gives 
,43^  lb.  of  wool.  These  products  from  such  a  consider* 
able  extent  of  country,  are  matchless. 
Respecting  the  proportion  of  rent  and  produce. 


Rent. 

Produce. 

Boston 

£.  s.    d. 
300 

£.  s.  d. 
10    8    0 

Saltfleet  •* 
Wainfleet        - 
Wrangle 
Hundred  of  Skirbeck 

200 
I  15    0 
I  16    0 
250 

4  15    4 

3  13    4 

4  16    8 

660 

March  Chapel     - 
Ditto 

• 

I  15    0 
250 

300 
6    0   'O 

9 

14  16    0 

38 19  4 

Upon  this  proportion  the  landlord,  for  every  2ox.  pro- 
duce, takes  71.  7^.  in  rent. 

To  compare  these  particulars  with  the  rich  marshes  of 
Somerset,  we  may  observe,  that  Mr.  Billingsley,  in  his 
able  Report  for  that  County,  reckons  100  oxen  bought 
in,  half  at^  11.  Ind  half  at  ^f  7.  to  200  acres»  besides 
summering  70  sheep,  and  100  wintered ;  the  land  40/. 
an  acre ;  this  is  one  beast,  and  less  than  half  a  sheep 
an  acre,  the  landlord  taking  in  rent  £  400.  but  of  £  830. 
the  proportion  is  much  higher  than  in  Lincolnshire  ;  yet 
the  Liopoln  land  is  much  higher  stocked,  as  will  ap- 
pear, if  the  size  of  the  oxeo  and  of  the  sheep  be  consi- 
dered. And  this  part  of  the  comparison  touches  on  a  point 
which  would  probably,  could  it  be  estimated,  increase 
our  reasons  for  supposing  the  Lincoln  marsl|es  superior 

O 
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t0  tlie  .oAcfttf  and  tbat  is  the  one  paying  euch  t  produce 
bjr  aiiircied  ^f  cattle  not  in  general  esteem ;  and  the  fn» 
^peief  the  Somenet  land  being  applied  to  pefh^  ihe  most 
cplehrabed  breed  in  the  island.  Is  there  any  land  in  thn 
«(M>nty  vh&ch  equads  (he  minutes  here  noted  M  Bostoo, 
Aidencfaurcfai  Long  Sutton^  and  Gosberton  i  and  which 
lirould  go  much  higher  than  the  alxMre  produce  ^  J^^* 
On  a  risiHal  of  14. 

Feeding. 

In  the  low  land  iq  Barton  on  the  Humber,  there  was  a 

.hcftse-pasture  and  a  jsheep  one  contiguous,  and  upon  the 

incIpsHre  it  was  leniarkable  to  obserre  the  great  difference 

between  them ;  that  had  been  under  sheep  so  greatly  su* 

peripr. 

In  the  tract  of  marsh  land  on  the  sea  coast  they  ob* 
serve,  that  where  most  grass  is  left  in  aiitumn,  there 
the  herbage  is  die  coarsest  and  worst  next  year ;  the 
femark  ii^as  made  at  Louth,  in  answer  to  recommending 
eddish  for  spring  feeding  sheep,  which  would  not  do  00 
rich  marsh,  though  it  might,  they  thought,  on  uplands. 
It  also  shews,  that  the  Romney  Marsh  system  of  close 
feeding  is  right,  and  would  answer  as  well  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 

In  tl|e hundred  of  Skirbeck  they  like  to  hare  a  tolerable 
he^d  pf  grass  iji  the  spring,  before  turning  in ;  and  after* 
W9id$  po  to  atock  as  to  prevent  its  gettii^  coarse  by 
.  runniwig  auf^,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  haUingf 
whkhj  however^  must  be  done  in  a  wet  growing  seasoo. 
..  Mr.  Parkinson  observes,  that  the  less  sheep  are  changed 
die  better ;  this  remade,  which  I  tdke  to  be  very  just, 
liemandi  attention:  it  bears  on  the  question  of  foldii^« 
Beasts  are  change  while  hMmg  is  done  ;  and  the  sooner 
it  is  hobhed  the  better ;  if  cut  while  yoon^  cattle  will 
^eatit. 


y 
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Mnuing* 

Mowing  rich  marsh  lands  cannot  be  done  too  tenderlf  • 
At  Moultop,  between  Sbtton  and  Spalding,  they  have 
greatly  damaged  their  fine  lands  by  overmowing ;  the 
suneat  Woplade. 

All  land  that  wilHeed  cattle^  Mrr  Parkinson  observes^ 
ihould  be  mown  as  little  as  possible ;  nothing  pays  worse 
than  the  scythe  in  Lincolnshire ;  it  costs  as  much  labour 
asa  crpp  of  corn,  and  more  than  in  many  counties,  and  it 
oot  of  half  the  value. 

Hof. 

la  makiog  lij^y  it  is  obserred  here,  as  it  has  been  in 
numy  other  districts,  that  clover  and  sainfoin,  and  some 
other  grasses,  riiould  be  left  in  the  swarth  for  some  time^ 
sod  when  stirred,  only  turned ;  shaking  out  is  found  to 
be  pemidousy  not  only  in  loss  of  leaf,  but  in  exposing  to 
dunage.   The  same  observation  is  found  in  fresh  seeds. 

It  is  observed  very  generally  in  Holland  Fen,  that  the 
hay,  though  upon  land  of  27/.  an  acre  rent,  is  very  bad, 
and  will  not  fatten  a  bullock,  or  contribute  to  it,  as  is 
common  in  other  countries.  This  must  be  owing  to  the 
l>ad  management  in  making  it :  among  other  instances, 
it  was  mentioned  to  me,  and  I  saw  it  myself,  that  they 
wiil  leave  the  swarths,  as  they  fall  from  the  scythe,  un«>' 
touched  so  long  that  the  grass  under  them  is  turned  quite' 
yellow. 

About  Folkingham  they  mow  and  leave  in  swarth,  in 
the  manner  rixnre  described ;  turn  it  instead  of  shaking  ; 
the  system  b  therefore  the  same. 

At  Ewaby  I  remarked,  that  In  making  haycocks  wo- 
oien  were  employed,  who  did  the  woric  with  rakes ;  the 
coQseqvenee  is,'  putting  it  together  in  lumps  so  imper* 
fcctly  connected,  or  rather  with  such  great  interstices  be«  ' 
twecD  them,  that  if  rain  comes  it  hmmI  do  great  Jbmagt ;' 

Oa 
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whereasi  when  made  by  men  with  forks,  the  bunch  Of  ef 
the  fork)  it  laps  layer,  upon  layer  in  a  manner  to  shoot  off* 
rain.  Every  thing  in  haymaking  that  I  have  seen  in  Lin- 
colnshire, is  barbarous.  About  Grantham  and  Beltoof 
hay  made  in  the  same  manner  ;  the  grass  bleached  by  the 
swarths. 

From  Grantham  ID  Lincoln^  Gainsborough,  Baiton, 
every  where  In  their  hay  some  time  after  harvest  began ; 
at  the  latter  place,  carting  hay  S^pt.  3d !  this  is  too  bar* 
barous.    About  Grimsby,  and  to  Alesby,  much  hay  oat, 

and  some  not  on  cock ;  colour  hideous.    They  defend 

« 

themselves  by  saying,  that  the  springs  are  so  cold  and 
backward  after  turnips  ztt  gone,  that  they  are  forced  to 
feed  all  their  mowing  grounds  late.  I  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Skipwith,  kept  eddish,  but  it  did  not  make  the  impres- 
sion so  admirable  a  provision  merits. 

From  JLouth  to  Saltfleet  much  hay  outj  Sept.  15th,  and 
hundreds  of  loads  between  Sutton  and  Alford ;  indeed 
very  little  was  cleared.  In  this  tract  I  saw  them  drawiag 
hay  from  all  parts  of  a  field  to  the  center  with  horses  and 
ropes,  in  order  to  form  a  stack  without  the  trouble  of  cart- 
ing ;  the  frame  for  this  work,  a  plate  of  which  I  inserted 
in  my  Northern  Tour,  is  much  superior. 

* 

About  Spilsby  and  Dalby,  hay  out  the  i8th  of  Septem- 
ber, arising  from  want  of  labourers,  not  feeding  in  spring, 
fit  to  mow  before  it  was  done. 

Sept.  26th,  hay  out  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck. 

Mr.  Parkinson  accounts  for  such  lateness  by  observing, 
that  the  county  is  ftill  of  sheep,  and  they  cannot  spare  the 
land  early  enough  to  have  a  forward  crop  of  hay  ;  not  till 
the  pasture  land  is  increased  enough  to  receive  the  sheep* 

Mr.  Loft  of  Marsh  Chapel  defends  the  practice  of  be- 
ing late  in  the  hay ;  he  is  not  convinced  that  Mayday  is 
not  as  good  a  time  to  save  meadows  in  the  Middle  Marshes* 
as  Lady-day ;  and  asserts^  that  the  fr$$/  of  such  bay  to 
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fitiing  cannot  be  exceeded,  though  bad  for  cows :  and  he 
remarked,  that  if  marsh  hay  Was  Udded  (strewed  out),  it 
would  be  good  for  nothing  for  bullocks ;  and  further, 
that  some  rain  in  making  is  beneficial ;  he  would  rather 
have  six  hours  rain  than  none  at  all.  Even  with  what  I 
called  execrable  management  and  bad  weather,  the  hay 
alone,  without  other  food,  will  make  bullocks  very  fat. 
Also,  that  the  hay  from  the  ings^  at  ic/.  an  acre  rent, 
is  much  better  for  bullocks  than  that  from  rich  grazing 
grounds. 

The  men  at  Marsh  Chapel  and  Grainthorpe,  &c.  are 
famous  for  cutting  hay  stacks  r$und;  they  cut  them  as 
tnie  as  if  turn^  in  a  lathe, 

Bnaking  up  Grass  Lands. 

Joshua  Scrope,  Esq.  at  Long  Sutton,  upon  the  inclosure 
of  that  common  let  60  acres  for  woad  for  three  years,  at 
/4-  per  acre  per  annum  net  rent.  After  that  he  took  it 
into  his  own  hands,  and  ploughed  it  for  oatSy  getting  1 1 
quarters  ah  acre.  Upon  the  oat  stubble  he  sowed  wheat 
5  quarters  an  acre,  at  ^  5.  a  quarter ;  clover  was  sown  with 
it,  which  Was  mown  and  fed,  and  sowed  to  wheat  again, 
5  quarters  an  acre,  and  how  would  let'  at  40s.  an  acre  ;  the 
land  not  being  the  least  hurt,  either  by  the  woad  or  the 
successive  tillage. 

Some  upon  breaking  up  thjs  common,  sowed  oats  at 
first,  but  they  grew  too  rank. 

Others  let  it  to  fiaxmen  at  £3.  or  ^4.  per  acre;  but 
they  think  that  flax  draws  the  land  more  than  woad.  No 
hemp. 

In  Holland  Fen  woad  is  reckoned  of  all  others  the  most 
profitable  way  of  breaking  up,  for  the  woad-planter  gives 
4  or  ^  5.  per  acre  per  annum,  for  three  years,  for  that 
crop,  and  then  great  ones  of  corn  are  taken.    This  is 
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the  way  Mr*  Cartwrigbt  ba5  managed.  StefFiMf.  Mr. 
John  Tannard  had  £4^  per  acre  for  the  ifoad,  and  then 
took  two  crops  of  oats,  each  of  an  immense  produce ;  and 
then  two  crops  of  wheat,  the  first  6  quarters  an  acre,  and 
die  second  (this  year)  promises  to  be  as  much. 

Dr.  Johnson  of  Spalding,  let  300  acres  of  Movkon 
tommon,  on  the  indosurer  to  a  woad«grower,  at  May- 
day,  I797f  at ^^5.  per  acre  per  annum,  for  four  yean; 
and  four  years  more  for  three  crops  of  oats,  and  a  fal- 
low, at  30X.  an  acre,  which  oat  rent,  however,  isr  modi 
below  the  value ;  he  is  informed,  and«believes  that  woad 
does  no  harm  to  the  land. 

No  instance  of  breaking  Up  grass  land  that  I  had  beaid 
of  in  Lincolnshire,  proves  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
that  county  more  clearly  than  that  at  Winfringham,  cm  the 
estateof  Lord  Carrington,  who,  upon  thehigh  price  of  com, 
was  witling  to  indulge  hb  tenants  with  the  leave  which 
diey  denred,  of  ploughing  200  acres,  and  for  which  they 
pffercda  compensation  in  rent ;  a  great  part  of  which,  bow- 
ever,,  upon  the  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  which 
happened  soon  afterwards,  his  Lordship,  I  was  infomcd, 
spontaneously  remitted.   Lord  Carrington  had  re<{uested 
Thomas  Thompson;  Esq.  of  Hull,  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  this  estate,  to  meet  me  at  Wintringham,  and  10 
^ve  me  every  information  in  his  power.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  so  oUigii^  as  to  do  this,  in  the  most  liberal  manner ; 
and  assembling  three  or  four  of  the  most  intelligentteoantt, 
I  wished  to  know  from  themselves,  what  their  expectadon 
of  produce  was,  upon  their  own  calculation,  which  bad  ia- 
duced  them  to  wish  for  this  permission.    I  held  the  pen 
while  they  gave  me,  in  answer  to  vhj  inquiries,  the  fbUow- 
Ing  particulars. 

The  land  was  warp  marsh,  on  die  banks  of  die  Hum- 
her  ;  had  been  under  sheep  and  buUocfcsj.and  by  dieac- 
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cdUDt  ofone  of  the  tenants,  kept  heretofore  a  small  bullock 
ind  8  sheep  an  acre ;  but  finding  that  bullocks  did  not 
pay  so  well  as  th^y  ought,  they  were  gradually  changing 
them  for  sheep.  The  high  price  of  corn  wiis  of  ccfant 
theii'  InAicement  fo  wish  to  plough.  They  have  sown 
two  6rops  of  oats.  The  first  crop,  9  quarters  an  itdit ;  mi4 
the  second  promises  to  be  8  quarters. 

But  one  piece  of  the  same  15  acres  Was  brokei|  iip  te^ 
fore,  and  cropped  thus,    -  , 

1792,  Oats  9  or  10  quarters. 

1793,  Oats. 

1794,  Oats. 

1795,  Turnips, 

1796,  Oats. 

1797,  Wheats 

• 

Mr*  Chapman  also  has  broken  up  in  this  couise^ 

1793,  I.  Oats,  8  quarters. 

1794,  2.  Rape,  5  quarters. 

1795,  3.  Oats,  8  quarters. 

1796,  4.  Rape  and  potatoes :  rape,  5  quarters  |^ 
potatoes,  100  sacks. 

17^,  5.  Wheat,  3i  quarters,  being  too  raak. 

CakuUfidH  of  the  Tenant's  Course,  who  sufposed  the  Lmi 

worth  £  5.  10/.  an  acre. 

Rent  -  .  -  -  5  16  6 
Poor-rate,  &c.  li,  8^. — Constable  yl.  per  an- 
num ;  say  in  all  -*  ^  -  030 
One  ploughing  -  .  -  o  la  o 
Harrowing  -  -  •  o  6  P 
8eed>  I  quarter  ^  at        .       •              •  i  10    6 

Carried)  fevwtod         •         8    t    o 
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I    ui. 

Brought  over 

810 

Reaping            -               -               o  15    o 

Leading  3  loads            *           -         046 

0  19    6 
016 

* 

Sucking  and  taking  in             -^             - 

Inning  in  barn 

0    I    0 

Thrashing  xo  quarters 

0  10    0 

Dressing  and  delivery,  3^.  a  quarter 

026 

1 

9  15    6 

Second  oats  the  same,  though  2  ploughings 

9  15    6 

• 

Potatoes 

Rent,&c. 

5  »3    0 

3  ploughings            .             -             - 

I     I    P 

Seed,  7  sacks,  is.  cutting 

290 

Planting  every  third  furrow            -        *  - 

0    5    » 

Hoeing            .            - 

076 

^ 

Ploughing  between            .            ^           - 

016 

Weeding            -            -            -            - 

0      I     0 

Ploughing  and  picking,  and  pyeing  contract 

I  II    6 

Riddling  or  hand-picking,  and  delivery,  80 

sacks,  3^.  * 

I    0    0 

• 

12    9    6 

Price  kidney  31.  9^.  £  15. 
Refuse 

Six  quarters  expected ;  let  us  calculate  on  5. 
Rent,  &c*  -  -  -  5  '3    ® 

Ploughing  and  harrowing  -  -  d    7    6 

Carried  forward  -  606 
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Brought  over 
Seed  and  sowing,  at  6s,  6d. 
Gripping 

Reaping  and  harvest 
Thrashing  5  quarters  r 

Dressing  and  delivering 


20  f 

i 

0    6 

0 

17    6 

0 

I    6 

0 

17    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

I    6 

8 

8    0 

Etcpincts.^'^^Xt          915    6  Pr^iuci^  at  30X.  15  00 

Oats          9  15    6  15  o    o 

Wheat      880  12  10    o 

Potatoes  12    9    6  15  o    o 

40    8    6 


•57  w 
40    8 

0 
6 

4)17    I 

6 

I 

4    5 

4 

Profit  per  acre,  per  annum,  after  reckoning 
jf  5.  I  ox.  per  acre  rent 

Such  was  the  expectatipn  of  the  Wintringham  fanners 
when  they  desired  liberty  to  plough ;  and  the  vast  fall  in  the 
price  of  corn  shews  that  they  were  not  singular  in  opinion ; 
the  plough  went  merrily  to  work  elsewhere,  as  well  as  here. 
Idonot  think  it  avery bad  rule^onsuch  occasions, to  pursue 
the  reverse  of  what  the  world  is  doing ;  when  every  body 
else  is  ploughing  up,  to  take  that  moment  to  lay  land 
down  to  grass  ;  and  should  such  a  phenomenon  ever  be 
sees,  as  a  rage  to  lay  down,  that  should  be  the  time  for 
ploughing  up.  As  this  case  of  Wintringham  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  one,  it  deserves  some  further  attention  \  for 
here  are  documents  which  not  only  prove  the  vast  fertility 
<if  this  estate,  but  which  enables  us  to  calculate  the  fair  rent 
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of  such  land  under  different  circumstances :  and  the  first 
^je^t  is  to  suppose  an  average  price  of  com,  such  for  in* 
^ance  as  44s.  for  wheat,  24/.  for  brirley  and  beans,  and 
f  8x.  for  oats;  and  we  will  leave  out  rent,  to  be  the  fesellf 
and  not  the  basis  of  the  calculation. 

Expences. 

£*  /.   ^. 
Qf  the  first  oats,  rent,  and  extra  price  of  seed 

deducted               -  •             •             3  10    6 

Ditto  of  the  6ec(md  -              «             .3  10    6 

Dittd  of  ihe  wheat  *             *               ^    ^  1^ 

Ditto  of  the  potatoes  •            -            6166 

16    6    6 
Interest  of  the  farmer's  capital,  suppose  £j. 

an  acre,  at  j[  20.  per  cent.  *  a8#*  for  four 

yfcaw  .  ,  •  -  5  la    o 


ProJtuem 

to  quarters  t  of  oats,  at  i8x.  ^ 

10  quarters  ditto,  at  i8/. 
5  quarters  of  wheat,  at  44/.        * 
Potatoes  -  -  4.  . 

Itenuins  fpr  landlord  (tithe  free)  and  poor 

Per  annum 

•  At  the  capital  is  large  on  these  rich  toils,  and  the  haaardtfpoili 
the  lareeness  of  the  crop,  great  also ;  a  higher  profit  than  commoo 
Should  DC  dlowed ;  this  hazard  will  nccessanlv  ante  with  vefjf 
lieavy  crops ;  in  such  the  produce  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  at  at* 
high  a  price  as  the  seed  ;  they  are  very  liable  to  be  beaten  down, 
and  then  the  quality  of  the  graia  suffers  eonskteiabhr. 

t  This,  as  ^fair  produce,  i  was  assured  of  by  otner  persons. 


21    18 

6 

^     0 

0 

9    0 

0 

II    0 

0 

»5    0 

0 

44    0 
ai  18 

0 
6 

aa    I 

6 

5  10 

4 
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But  it  is  further  to  be  observed  upon  these  calculations, 
tliat  they  are  applicable  to  the  case  no  longei  than  the  crops 
pnxlace,  as  supposed,  10  and  5  quarters  of  oats  and 
wheat ;  if  these  fall  to  8  and  4,  the  result  will  then  be  as 
follows. 


• 

iC»    r.  d. 

htpenuMf  as  before             •           •      .  * 

16    6    0 

Produce. 

8  quarters  of  oats,  at  i8/. 

7  4  » 

8  dltto^  ditto            •           «            * 

740 

4qQafters  wheat,  at  441. 

8  16    0 

Poiafeocs         *     -           -          .«       •  • 

15    0    0 

38    4    0 

Expences 

31  18    6 

LaMlofd,  church,  and  poor 

16    5    6 

Or,  per  annum 

■      414 

• 

Wifliout  regarding  any  cousse  of  crops. 

which  these 

farmers  majr  now  have  in  contemplalion,  I  shall  observe^ 

that  as  tlbef  hate  taken 

1.  Oats^ 

l.Oats; 

Would  it  not  be  beneficial  to  induce  them  to 

go  on  soflM* 

what  oi  tida  manner ) 

j«  focaraes* 

4*  Wheat. 

5.  Hemp  or  flax. 

6.  Wheat. 

7.  Beans. 

• 
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8.  Wheat. 
9  Rape, 

10.  Oats, 

11.  Beans* 

1 2.  Wheat, 

Here  are  great  objects  gained ;  three  crops  of  white 
corn  in  succession  are  avoided  :  and  no  two  of  such  grain 
foHcnv  afterwards.  Two  crops  of  beans  are  had,  and  only 
one  of  potatoes.  These  circumstances  would  much  more 
than  make  amends  for  the  admission  of  the  rape  and 
hemp  ;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  no  crop  cleans  land 
like  hemp. 

From  these  estimates  it  is  sufficiently  clear^  that  this 
land  cannot  be  wonh,  for  twelve  years,. less  than  £.4 
per  acre,  at  these  prices  of  the  products  ;  and  by  means 
of  this  scale  of  calculation,  it  may  easily  be  adapted  to 
any  other  prices,  as  well  as  afford  a  landlord  the  means 
of  knowing  when,  and  in  what  degree,  allowances  ought 
to  be  made  for  low  prices,  or- a  fair  increase  of  rent  tor 
high  ones.  From  the  known  liberality  of  the  Qoble  pro* 
prietor,  and  the  integrity  of  the  gentleman  who  numages 
for  him,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  tenants  having  every  pro- 
per inducement  for  pursuing  good  courses  of  crops ;  and  I 
am  very  clear  (indeed  the  preceding  particulars  taken  from 
their  own  mouths  prove  it)  that  at  average  prices  of  the 
products,  these  marsh  lands  may  be  kept  in  tillage,  pro* 
bably  for  ever,  at  a  rent  of  jf  4.  an  acre,  by  proper  alter- 
nation of  grass  and  corn,  &c.  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both  landlord  and  tenant. 

Five  acres  and  a  half  of  horse  pasture  in  the  lofw  land 
on  the  Humber,  at  Barton,  were  broken  up  and  sown  with 
oats,  a  great  crop ;  and  then  sown  again  with  oats,  which 
produced  72  quarters. 

About  Sahfleet  there  has  been  some  rich  marsh  land 
ploughed  in  this  course,  '     * 
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1.  OatSi  10  or  12  quarters  an  acre. 

2.  Cole ;  when  seeded  5  quarters. 

3.  OatSy  9  or  10  quarters. 

4.  Beans. 

5.  Oats. 

6.  Wheat. 

Some  of  it  inexhaustible  by  ploughing ;  and  after  a 
long  course  of  crops  yields  great  products.  No  hemp  of 
flax ;  but  great  tracts  have  been  woaded  under  the  rent  of 
£  3.  an  acre. 

At  Dalby,  when  grass  land  is  broken  up,  Mr.  Bourne 
takes, 

f .  Oats. 

2.  Oats. 

3.  Turnips  or  cole« 
4*  Oats  or  barley. 

5.  Turnips  or  cole  manured,  laid  down  with 
grasses. 
Mr.  Linton  of  Frieston, 

1.  Oats,  8  or  9  quarters.  3.  Wheat,  4 quarters* 

2.  Beans,  4\  quarters.       4.  Turnips. 

In  common  management,  they  repeat  oats  twice  m 
thrice,  and  sometimes/a  fourth,  and  after  that  wheat ;  a 
field  of  30  acres  this  year  wheat  after  4  of  oats.^ 

Mr.  Parkinson  observes,  that  the  less  that  is  broken  up 
the  better,  except  in  sandy  or  convertible,  or  weak,  inferior^ 
dry,  open  soib,  where  it  is  an  improvement ;  on  other 
land,  better  to  leave  the  grass ;  but  if  permitted  to  plough 
as  they  like,  they  look  only  to  virgin  land,  and  will  not 
pay  a  proper  attention  to  the  landlord's  interest.  When 
it  is  done,  it  has  been  under  careful  landlords,  i .  oats ;  2. 
turnips ;  3,  barley ;  4,  turnips ;  5.  barley ;  and  seeds  for 
twenty  years.  Others  have  pared  and  burned  for  turnips ; 
2«  barley;  3..tiimips;  4.  barley;  and  seeds  for  sheep. 
•  Mr.  Loft  of  Marih  Chapel,  u  of  opinion,  from  consi* 
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derable  experfencei  that  to  plough  grass  which  pays  well 
is  a  bad  system ;  yet  much  is  done  so*    It  is  right  only  on 
land  that  is  unprofitable,  and  which  will  be  improved  for 
grass  by  a  course  of  tillage.    Even  on  the' Wolds  some 
lands  have  been  ploughed  to  great  loss ;  the  sheep  walk 
at  Wyham  near  Louth,  was  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
whole  county  ;  and  very  bad  management  to  plough  it. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Alitngton  coincides  with  this  idea  $  and 
remarks,  that  the  excellence  of  this  walk  was  posnbiy 
owing  to  the  good  management  long  ago,  when  laid 
down,  as  some  very  large  aiitient  marl  pits  are  on  it, 
which  marks  attentive  husbandry ;  and,  as  he  observes, 
that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  appeartnce  seems 
that  it  will  soon  be  of  no  better  quality  than  the  rest  of 
the  country.    I  crossed  these  walks,  and  may  observe, 
that  I  found  the  country,  from  S.Elkington  to  Binbrook, 
in  general  more  like  a  desart,  than  what  sudi  land  should 
exhibit ;  extensive  fields  that  had  been  ploughed  up,  and 
were  over-run  with  thistles  that  had  seeded,  left  in  such  a 
wild  state  that  it  was  horrid  to  see  it  t  warrens  join  in 
« some  places,  which  account  for  it  partly ;  they  are  rarelj 
laet  with,  without  setfming  to  have  an  ill  effect  on  the 

minds  and  conduct  of  all  around. 

• 

L^ing  d0wn  U  Grass* 

A  tract  of  land  called  die  New  Marshes,  wbidi  weie 
ploughed  fdr  several  years  after  th^  were  first  cmbaBkedy 
and  treated  much  as  Sutton  commons  now  are,  wece*  im* 
mediately  upon  being  laid  down,  and  conttoue  to  be»  tbe 
finest  pastures  for  sheep  feeding  of  any  in  the  coaniy* 
So  also  will  those  parts  of  Sutton  ooounon  be,  if  propcrlj 
laid  down,  where  the  under-stratum  is  of  a  clayey 
lity : — ^where  it  is  all  silt,  as  in  most  of  the  M 
all  the  fallowing,  all  the  manuring,  «11  the  'new  thcocics 
on  husbandry  in  the  world,  will  not  be  able  to  make  arfcb 
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ian^  eoniiBue  in  k  feeding  capacity.  The  gnat  disad^ 
vagtagp  tkMs  mardies  ztc  subject  to,  is,  the  want  of  fresh 
water  for  beasts.'-^Ponds  or  pits  are  cbliged  to  be  m^de 
here  to  retain  the  fresh  water ;  sometimes  natural  living 
ipn^  are  found,  and  the  water  perfectly  fresh  ;  but  in 
very  dry  seasons  these  reservoirs  are  either  exhausted,  or 
10  corrupted  1^  the  cattle  running  into  them  on  hot  days, 
that  they  cannot  thrive ;  or  they  take  to  drinking  the  salt 
water,  which  is  took  in  at  the  spring  tides  to  maike  fences^ 
which  scours  them,  and  causes  a  fever.  In  wet  seasons, 
from  certain  saline. qualities  lurking  in  the  herbi^,  the 
effect  of  which  is  the  same  tis  if  they  drank  the  salt 
water ;  and  if  not  quickly  removed  to  the  old  inclosures, 
or  what  is  better,-— some  fen  land,  they  speedily  die. 
This  iicoavenienee  obliges  the  grazier  to  run  his  sheep 
thicker,  in  a*  wet  season  especially,  than  they  can  feed, 
or  KMnetinies  even  thrive,,  turning  crones,  unless  re- 
moved, and  also  much  affected  with  the  foot  halt. 

'^  Hay  teds,"  says  Mr.  Cartwright,  '*  so  called,  abound 
ia  general  with  seeds  of  various  plants  unfit  for  either  pas- 
teie  or  meadow,  with  troublesome  and  pernicious  weeds, 
and  even  with  grasses  deserving  no  better  appellation. 
Hence  it  seeiqs  best  wholly  to  abandon  the  use  of  hay 
UtdSf  and  to  lay  down  land  with  nothing  but  such  grass 
•eeds  as  can  be  obtained  separately  and  pure ;  trusting 
to  nature  for  a  iupply  of  such  other  grasses  as  fhe  soil 
may  peculiarly  affect. 

We  tiierefore  want  cultivators  of  distinct  and  separate 
grass,  who,  in  this  age  of  improvement,  would  probably 
fftd  their  account  in  such  cultivation.  For  fen  land,  the 
Jmi$ib  statttid  and  the  nugh  nalktJ  meadow  grass  deserve 
10  be  cultivated  l^ely.  In  my  small  experimental  me^- 
^Biv,  or  nursery  di  grasses,  wherein  are  at  present  nine 
tofta,  the  rougb  stalked  mea4ew  grass  is  invariably  shorn 
dose  to  iht  roots  by  the  sheep,  whenever  they  are  admit- 
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tedy  and  is  much  preferred  to  most  of  the  other  sorts>  pir* 
ticularly  the  fiscue^  of  which  I  sowed  a  large  plot,  ia 
hopes  of  finding  it  peculiarly  relished  by  the  sheep. 

Of  the  smooth  stalked  meadow  grass^  in  the  year  17911 1 
noticed,  that  in  February  its  growth  was  vigorous,  its  ver- 
dure deep  and  bright,  and  its  taste  nearly  as  sweet  as  li- 
quorice. I  thought  I  had  discovered  a  new  species,  that 
for  its  saccharine  juices  might  rival  Eraser's  American 
gtass,  and  accordingly  transplanted  a  large  sod  into  mj 
garden ;  where,  in  the  flowering  season,  its  species  was 
ascertained. 

The  original  maiden  pasture  of  fen  land  does  not  wear 
so  good  a  complexion,  nor  support  so  much  stock,  as  after 
it  has  undergone  a  course  of  tillage.  As  this  may  be  at- 
tributed.ia  a  great  degree  to  bad  grasses  having  possession 
of  the  soil,  and  some  of  them  of  an  aquatic  nature,  fi^ 
voured  and  established  by  former  inundation  and  neglect 
of  drsdn^ge  ;  so  it  seems  to  be  of  consequence,  to  keep  the 
land  dry  in  future,  that  such  grasses  may  nftt  return.  Both 
in  a  state  of  pasture  and  of  tillage,  these  lands  are  very 
subject  to  goose  grass  {potentilla  argentina).  He  who  shall 
teach  us  how  to  eradicate  this  weed,  will  deserve  our 
thanks.  Deep  ploughing,  and  carefully  picking  out  the 
roots,  is  the  best  nKxle  I  at  present  know.'* 

In  Holland  Fen  they  sow  white  clover,  rib  gnus,  tie- 
foil,  and  8  bushels  of  hay  seeds,  and  without  com,  on 
which  14  sheep,  and  14  lambs  have  been  summered  the 
whole,  season  through  per  acre,  which  is  prodigious. 

About  Folkingham  when  they  lay  down,  it  is  after  tur- 
nips,  and  with  a  crop  of  spring  corn,  sown  thin ;  the  seeds 
used  on  heavy  soils,  trefoil,  with  red  and  white  clover, 
and  good  hay  seeds.  On  light  spils  more  white  clover, 
less  red,  and  hay  seeds.  Mr.  Hoyte  has  laid  a  boggj 
meadow  drained  to  grass,  by  sowing  Yorkshire  whiter 
one  bushel   an  acre,  with  white  and  red  clover,  and 
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parsley ;  and  it  has  answered  very  well,  and  supported 
ft  great  stock,  which  have  done  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  Harrisson  mak!es  an  obervation  which  has  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  it ;  he  says>  that  good  old  grassr  should 
never  be  broken  up,  and  strong  clay  arable  never  laid 
down  ;  the  former  is  sure  to  be  mischievous  to  the  land* 
lord ;  and  the  lauer  to  ruin  the  tenant ;  the  observation 
of  course  goes  only  to  those  soQs,  which,  after  one  or 
two  years,  refuse  to  produce  grtss,  wear  out,  and  ie« 
main,  if  kept  down  for  an  age,  sterile,  till  time  brings  a 
stratum  of  vegetable  mould,  to  form  the  matrix  of  a  good 
turf.  The  fact  is  certainly  so;  and  a  great  desideratum 
it  is  to  discover  plants  that  would  not  thus  decline.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  such  existing.  On  good  soils  the  mere 
agp  of  grass  is  of  evident  consequence  in  this  country  ; 
for  on  the  slope  o^  the  heath,  from  Kirton  to  Glentworthy 
passing  through  several  lordships,  inclosed  at  very  diffis 
rfot  periods,  and  laid  down  to  grass  at  the  time,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  Hempswell,  a  new  one,  and 
Willoughton,  thirty  years;  also  between  Willotf^ton 
and  Bliborough,  which  may  be  seventy  or  eighty  years  ; 
there  is  a  rich  luxuriance  in  the  verdure  not  easily  de* 
scribed,  that  mark  a  fertile  pasturage,  which  nothing  but 
ag^  seems  to  give. 

There  b  no  clearer  proof  of  excellent  soil  than  laying 
down  affords ;  for  if  the  seeds  do  not  after  three  or  four 
years  decline,  but  keep  improving  in  quality,  we  may 
determine  safely  that  the  land  must  be  excellent ;  at  Win« 
tringham  I  saw  this  proof,  amongst  a  hundred  others ; 
I  viewed  a  new  ley  of  Mr.  Chapman's  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  it  was  to  the  eye  a  rich  old  pasture,  full  of 
white  clover,  and  crested  dogs  tail. 

In  Barton  new  inclosed  field,  I  could  not  but  admiro 
Mr.  Uppleby's  new  layed  seeds,  which  were  very  thick 
ipd  fine;  he  sows  i61b.  white  clover,  4lb«  trefoil,  and  t 
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teshels  of  hay  seeds,  which  hay  seeds  cost  los. ;  this  ex« 
pence  Is  enormous,  and  carried  further  than  necessaryi 
however,  the  error  is  on  the  right  side.  The  second  and 
fliitd  years'  grass  were  perfectly  fine.  The  same  gentle- 
man has  also  laid  i6o  acres  in  Goxhill,  fourteen  yean 
ago,  with  T4.lb.  white  clover,  4lb.  trefoil,  and  i  bushel 
ray  grass ;  it  is  now  a  very  fine  pasture.  On  part  of  it 
the  soil  is  a  strong  churlish  clay,  fit  for  wheat  and  beans ; 
yet  the  grass  has  taken  well,  and  not  declined;  much 
crested  dogs  tail  come  naturally,  which  is  a  good  dgn. 
.  In  all  the  Wold  country  near  to  Brocklesby,  they  have 
a  common  custom  of  laying  to  grass  by  sowing  the  seeds 
with  rape ;  and  they  reckon  it  an  excellent  custom  ;  in- 
deed the  best  of  all  methods.  What  Lord  Yarborough 
lays  down  in  his  park,  ice.  is  done  thus. 
.  Mr.  Bourne  of  Dalby,  lays  down  by  sowing  white  do- 
ver,  red  clover,  trefoil,  ray  grass,  with  turnip  and  cole, 
and  finds  it  succeeds  well. 

•  Best  way,  Mr,  Parkinson  saySj  is  iilb.  white  clover, 
and  a  bushel  of  best  ray  grass ;  or  better  still,  3  bushels 
of  finest  hard  hay  seeds  from  Yorkshire.  He  does  not 
approve  Torkshire  white  * 

.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington  has  been  anxious  to  lay 
down  with  such  seeds  as  will  last  in  the  ground  ;  but  has 
not  hitherto  found  any  flhing  better  than  white  clover  and 
trefoil ;  if  with  ray  grass,  not  more  than  a  peck  an  acre 
of  very  clean  seeds  ;  he  has  tried  Yorkshire  white,  aod 
does  not  approve  it. 

Mt.  Holdgate  of  Thoresway,  in  laying  down  for  rab* 
bits,  sows  4  or  51b.  of  white  clover  and  trefoil,  and  a  or 
3  pecks  of  ray  grass,  with  some  hay  seeds ;  he  feeds  it 
with  sheep  for  two  years,  as  he  has  found  if  rabbits  ait 
admitted  sooner,  they  eat  the  plants  to  death  in  one  year. 
Upon  ray  grass  he  remarked,  that  there  is  nothing  upon 
earth  so  destructive  to  land  as  seeding  a  crop  of  it ;  and 
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where  land  will  produce  any  thing  else,  the  less  that  is 
sown  of  it  the  better. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Woolsthorpe,  81b.  red  clover,  olb. 
white,  i  peck  ray  grass  to  continue,  and  answers  well  j 
and  on  the  red  sand  a  natural  herbage  of  red  clover  comeiu 

From  these  notes  it  appears,  that  this  very  important 
object  is  as  well  understood  in  Lincolnshire  as  in  any 
other  county  of  similar  climate,  and  better  than  in  some ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  well  practiced  d>mmonly  in 
none.  Where  the  soil  is  so  good  as  to  run  well  to  grass, 
good  layers  are  easily  formed ;  but  upon  soils  which  have 
not  this  quality,  for  want  of  grasses  being  selected,  which 
are  adapted  or  natural  to  the  land,  the  new  meadow  soon 
wears  out  and  Incomes  unprofitable.  Mr.  Cartwright's 
observation  on  the  smooth  stalked  meadow  grass,  deserves 
attention,  that  it  may  be  propagated  and  sold.  The  value 
of  crested  dogs  tail  is  seen  in  this  as  in  many  other  coun- 
ties ;  and  the  method  of  laying  down  with  a  crpp  of  rape 
for  sheep  feed,  is  very  well  worth  imitation  in  many  dis- 
tricts. The  question  of  Yorkshire  white  remains  unde* 
cided  ;  but  opinions  are  more  against  than  for  it.  Nor  is 
ray  grass  by  any  means  a  favourite. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 

I  CANNOT  let>  this  title  pass  without  otMcrviilg, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Lincolnshire  more  mistaken  than 
the  idea,  that  a  garden  may  be  considered  as  an  object  of 
luxury,  and  not  of  profit.  There  is  no  part  of  a  farm  that 
is  more  beneficially  productive,  with  views  of  economy, 
than  a  well  cultivated  garden.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  in- 
stances where  this  observation  is  realized  ;  and  I  appeal 
to  Mr.  Hoytc  of  Osbornby,  whether  he  does  not  find  3 
roods  of  land,  cultivated  as  a  garden  ought  to  be,  without 
k  weed  in  it  as  long  as  a  pin,  is  not  a  profitable  specula- 
tion for  a  family  ? — His,  of  that  size,  produces  all  the 
common  culinary  vegetables,  and  yields  this  year  3000 
plants,  including  Swedish  turnips,  for  tups  kept  in  an  ad- 
joining close. 


■IB 


CHAPTER  X. 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATION^. 

THE  berry-bearing  poplar^  brought  from  Nottiog^ 
hamshire  by  Mr.  Cartwri^t  into  Holland  Fen,  tbrivef 
wry  greatly^  and  much  exceeds  the  Lombardy,  they  art. 
18  or  20  feet  high  in  six  years* 
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Mr.  Hoy te  of  Osbornby  has  made  some  small  planta<» 
tions  of  the  DIshley  willow,  which  have  thriven  extras 
ordinarily  well ;  and  yielded  him,  perhaps,  a  better  pro* 
dace  than  any  other  land  on  his  farm. — ^Neglected,  miser* 
able,  boggy,  and  deserted  spots  are  thus  converted  to 
productive  gardens ;  and  no  attentive  farmer  should  omit 
a  practice  so  very  profitable  ^  his  yield  la  guineas  an 
acre.* 

Had  Sir  Cecil  Wray  been  In  the  country,  I  should 
have  had  much  valuable  information  from  him ;  but  being 
absent,  I  took  the  liberty  of  troubling  him  with  some  in* 
quiries,  which  he  did  me  the  favour  of  answering. 

'*  My  plantations  consist  of  260  acres ;  and  have  been 
made  at  such  periods  (from  1760  to  1794},  and  in  such 
proportions,  that  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer  on 
that  head : — ^They  consist  principally  of  Scotch  firs :— -on 
my  commencement  as  a  planter,  I  planted  oaks,  ashes^ 
beeches,  elms,  silver  firs  (in  sm^U  quantities),  spruce, 
larch,  and  Scotch  fir.~-My  purpose  was*  to  follow  up 
those  species  of  trees  which  throve  best,  as  it  was  essen- 
tially necessary  for  my  comfort  to  clothe,  as  quick  as  pos* 
sible,  a  situation  in  which  I  had  not  even  a  thorn  or 
whin  growing. 

The  larch,  oaks,  ash,  and  beech  made  no  little  progress 

*  The  woods  in  the  south  part  of  this  county  produce  oak,  asi, 
and  paplaxy  about  one-third  of  each,  and  scarce  any  other  sort  is 
to  be  met  with  therein,  except  a  trrc  (the  real  name  of  which  I 
could  never  Icarn),  called  by  the  woodmen  PiU^Eass:  it  seems  to  ,.  . 
be  of  the  poplar  class,  but  a  distinct  species. — Oak  sells  at  various/ 
prices  per  foot,  according  to  the  purpose  it  is  fit  for  :  that  sort  use^ 
for  fencing,  and  other  farming  purposes  at  ii.  6d. ;  but  that  ^ 
larger  dimensions  for  building  uses,  near  double.   Ash  and  poplar 
have  of  late  years  bten  sold  readily  at  is,  per  foot ;  and  the  Utter  is 
much  used  in  building  (since  the  high  price  of  fir),  and  proves 
very  durable  if  kept  dry,  agreeable  to  the  iwoodman's  adage, 

'*  Cover  me  well,  to  keep  me  dry, 

"  Aod  he^Tt  of  oak,  I  do  defy ." 

Cragg. 
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during  the  first  three  years ;  and  the  Scotch  fir  got  on  so 
welly  that  I  planted  for  the  ensuing  ten  years  scarcely  any 
other  sort ;  a  thing  I  now  repent  of,  as  their  value  is  cooi- 
paratively  very  small :  but  in  size,  I  have  this  year  cut 
up  several  oaks  not  6  inches  round,  planted  with  the 
Scotch  firs,  many  of  which  are  from  4  to  6  feet. 

The  alver  fir  has  grown  extremely  well ;  but  (as  it  it 
said)  will  in  all  probability  be  short  lived ; — ^they  are, 
however,  my  finest  trees  at  present. 

The  spruce  fir  also  grows  well  and  large  ;  and  many  of 
07  beeches  are  as  tall,  though  not  so  thick  as  the  firs  they 
grow  aoiongst ;  but  this  respects  only  a  few  of  theniv  as 
many  do  not  thrive  so  well. 

Having  someTeasons  to  think  better  of  my  larches,  I 
recommenced  their  propagation,  about '  fifteen  or  sixteen 
jrears  ago ;  and  now  have  about  53  acres  of  them  growing 
completely  well ;  and,  from  the  value  of  the  wood,  pro- 
0iise  to  pay  twice  as  well,  at  least,  as  the  Scotch. — Last 
'  year,  I  sold  some  larches,  which  I  thinned  out  of  the 
plantation  at  £  5.  per  hundred ; — Scotch  of  the  same  age, 
at^  I.  ior«  per  ditto. 

I  cut  down  every  year  a  quantity  of  my  oldest  Scotch 
firs  to  give  room  to  the  forest  trees,  and  sell  them  at  id* 
per  foot,  or  use  them  in  buildings,  for  farm  houses,  barns, 
&c.  in  which  they  answer  very  well ;  also  thin  about  12  or 
15  acres  of  the  smaller  sort,  which  I  sell  for  rails,  &c.  to 
the  farmers  In  the  neighbourhood,  at  ^i.  ii.  ^^i.  lof. 
J^X.  1 5 J.  per  hundred. — ^The  whole  profits  arising  annu* 
ally  to  me  from  my  plantations,  are  from  j^  150  to  £  200. 
clear  of  all  expences. 

To  state  more  particularly  the  profits  of  thinmng  a 
plantation  of  Scotch  firs,  I  did  this  year  thin  la  acres.^ 
The  refuse  trees  (not  big  enough  for  a  rail),  and  tops  of 
the  others,  paid  all  expences. 
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The  quantity  per  acre,  700,  at  jf  i .  ioj.  10  10    o 

The  age  of  the  trees  fifteen  years ;— the  ut-  ' 

most  value  of  the  land  5^.  per  acre.  But  for 
several  years  the  cattle  and  sheep  have  eaten  the 
grass  in  the  plantation,  which  is  very  near  as 
good  for  the  sheep,  and  better  for  the  cattle, 
than  where  not  covered  with  trees. — The  ex- 
pence  of  making  and  fencing  the  plantations 
did  not  exceed  ^2.  per  acre.  As  to  the  value 
of  the  trees  left  standing,  it  is  at  least  equal  to 
those  cut  down,  and  in  tiiew  years  will  consi<« 
derably  exceed  them. 

To  state  the  expence,  I  should  say,  to  planting 
To  fifteen  years  interest  on  ditto 
To  ten  years  rent  of  the  land 
To  compound  interest  on  ditto,  and  other  in- 
cidents ... 

Total  profit 

Add  the  wood  now  growing 
I  think  I  do  not  overstate  it  at  per  acre 

Have  no  doubt  that  my  larches  will,  at  least,  be  double. 

As  to  general  observations,  gentlemen  differ  so  much 
respecting  their  modes  of  planting  and  management  of 
trees,  that  I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion :  First,  that 
I  would  always  plant  each  species  of  trees  by  itself  1—9^ 
least,  I  would  never  plant  Scotch  firs  intermixed  with 
others,  on  the  idea  that  they  are  good  nurses.  Plants  re* 
quire  very  little  shelter  in  winter ;— they  sufFipr  most  in 
summer ;  and  the  Scotch  fir  soon  becomes,  fron^  its  spread- 
ing branches^  a  bad  neighbour.— Gentlemen  say,  they 
would  weed  them  out ;  but  they  pever  do  it  in  time  to 
prevent  the  mischief. 
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Second,  that  I  would  never  plant  a  tree  older  than  two 
years  seedlings. 

Thirdi  that  I  would  never  put  so  many  on  an  acre  as 
the  nurserymen  persuade  us  to  do :  2000  the  very  ut- 
most ;  1200  full  sufficient. 

Fourth,  that  I  would  always  trim  off  the  side  branches; 
this  should  be  done  when  so  small  as  to  be  cut  off  with 
a  knife  ;  when  delayed  till  the  bough  is  large,  it  makes  an 
ugly  wound,  is  long  in  healing  up,  and  if  suiicred  to  die 
on  the  tree,  makes  a  hole  in  the  timber  :•— on  the  con* 
trary,  if  cut  oiF  very  soon,  it  grows  over,  and  the  wood 
has  no  wound  or  knot  in  it.  I  know  this  article  is  much 
controverted. 

Having  ratbq^  spoken  against  Scotch  fir,  give  me  leave 
to  say  a  word  in  their  favour. 

First,  they  grow  fast ;  and  the  wood  is  of  sufficient  use 
for  farm  houses,  &c. 

Second,  the  poor  people  supply  themselves  with  very 
good  fuel  by  gathering  the  fir-apples,  and  rotten  wood ; 
you  will  sometimes  see  twenty  children  in  my  planta* 
tions  afpUingt  as  they  call  it. 

Third,  the  green  boughs  keep  deer  completely  well  in 
winter ;  and  save  much  hay  if  given  to  sheep,  particularly 
in  snows:  I  have  sometimes  3  or  400  sheep  grazing  on 
them  at  once. 

Fourth,  the  boughs  are  of  great  use  in  ovens,  fire- 
wood, fencings,  &c. — I  sell  £  30.  every  year."  When 
it  is  considered  that  these  observations  are  the  result  of 
such  extensive  experience,  their  value  will  not  be  doubted. 

About  Norton-place  Mr.  Harrisson  has  formed  a  laige 
range  of  beautiful  plantations,  which  surround  and  break 
bis  lawn,  except  where  it  opens  to  the  Wolds ;  and  these 
in  twenty-two  years  have  flourished  so  rapidly,  that  be 
has  cut  larch  of  a  considerable  size ;  and  has  inclosed 
800  acres  from  the  thinnings. 

Of  all  the  planters  in  the  county.  Lord  Yarborough 
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takes  the  lead ;  for  ten  years  past  hb  has  planted  loo  acres 
per  annuni>  which  he  is  continuing  in  the  same  propbr-r 
don ;  bat  designs  soon  to  lessen  it,  as  the  lands  he  had  as- 
signed for  that  purpose  will  nearly  be  covered. 

The  following  Is  the  system  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks*s 
woodsi  which  have  beeil  very  carefully  managed  since 
1727)  in  a  rotation  of  twenty-three  years.  The  full 
grown  oak  timber  is  weeded  out  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth,  in  the  woods  of  the  best  quality ;  and  one-fifth 
upon  the  inferior  land.  The  aquatics,  fuch  as  willow, 
sallow,  alder,  are  all  cut  clean  every  twenty-three  years ; 
the  same  with  ha:tel,  and  all  other  brush.  The  ash,  elm, 
&c.  the  full  grown  plants  are  cut,  leaving  a  proportion 
of  the  best  for  the  next  crop.  Of  all  sorts,  leaving 
such  as  will  pay  for  a  second  twenty-three  years'  growth : 
and  the  oak,  upon  a  calculation  of  four  successive  growths, 
being  ninety-two  years  when  cut:  and  in  some  parts 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  or  five  growths ;  but  of  this 
very  little  ;  in  general  ninety-two.  Produce  per  acre,  on 
an  average,  ^^45.  consisting  of  timber,  bark,  poles,  and 
brushy 

Mr.  Parkinson  notes,  that  in  woods,  a  40  pole  piece 
of  I  rood,  in  some  parts,  produces  oak  trees  from  60  to 
80  feet,  value  from/ 8. 10/12.  and  bark  /6,  i8x. ;  and 
we  have  some  trees  sold  for  /  24. ;  the  common  medium 
aYerage  of  our  wood  books  are  JbMt 

20  oaks,  avenge  gt2x.  •*  « 

Bark  about        ..*.«• 
Pdes  of  ash,  salUw,  birdi,  4cc. 
Brush  wood  34^.  .  w  « 

Total  of  an  acre,  ont  otiCt  in  23  ycsirs        ♦ 

In  4  pieces,  40  *{>ole  ^ach,  oak  timber  li.  and  2^.  6Jn 
per  foot,  and  retailed  at  31.  and  3^.  &/.  per  foot. 
If  younger  oaks  are  taken,  k  tomes  to  1esi» 
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Annual  Saik  by  Wood  and  Baik. 
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The  wcxxls  covering.  805  acres ;  if  £as*  7^*  be  ukea 
as  a  medium,  the  produce  is  £  i  •  191. 5^.  per  acre  per  aim, 
from  land,  which  being  amongst  the  worst  in  the  country, 
would  not  produce,  in  an  arable  farm,  more  than  loj.  or 
I2i.  The  produce  not  only  from  this  fact,  but  on 
comparison  with  woods  in  general  through  the  kingdom^ 
2oi.  being  a  high  produce,  must  evidently  be  extremely 
well  managed ;  and  to  have  continued  so  through  *a  long 
period  to  produce  that  larg^  growth  of  timber  for  a  regu- 
lar fall,  to  be  sold  as  part  of  th^  annual  produce  ;  and  it 
is  upon  this  circumstance  that  the  great  advantage  de- 
pends. 

Timber  •  £.33 

Poles  -  10 

Brush         •  -         a 


45 


Thus  the  timber  is  the  great  objea ;  for  35  acres  at 
£33.  are  £1150.  which,  from  805  acres,  is  £i.  8x.  &£• 
per  acre  per  annum.  This  great  produce  of  near  40i. 
M  acre,  however,  is  the  result  of  a  vast  capital  gradu* 
ally  nursed  up  in  wood  always  on  the  land ;  and  it 
is  fair  to  bring  it  to  some  valuation.  In  conversatioft 
^th  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  steward,  I  found  that  the 
^hole  produce  of  an  acre  at  the  time  of  cutting  would 
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vary  from  £  150.  to  £2^0.  in  value*  It  is  moderate  to 
call  it  £  200 ;  hence  then  the  40s.  annual  •  produce  is  the 
payment  from  an  acre  of  land  united  with  a  capital  of 
^200;  and  viewing  it  in  this  light,  the  return  of  40/. 
wears  a  very  different  aspect.  I  urged  this  to  Mr.  Par- 
kinson, because  he  seemed  to  look  only  at  the  vast  im- 
provement of  converting  land,  which,  in  any  other  appli- 
cation, would  not  pay  more  than  10/.  or  I2r«  to  40j«  per 
acre,  which  is  certainly  an  immense  diilerence  ;  he  fiir^ 
ther  urged,  that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  selling  larger 
i]Uantities  than  offered  at  present :  this  I  cannot  admit, 
for  the  immense  rise  in  the  demand,  and  consequently  of 
price,  is  evident  from  the  regular  rise  in  value  from  1759^ 
But  suppose  this  to  have  a  very  great  effect,  and  to  re- 
duce the  £  200,  one  half,  and  that  only  £  loo.  was  the 
produce  per  acre ;  here  Is  an  addiUon  of  £$5*  ^l>'^^ 
placed  at  interesi,  produces  £2.  15^.  for  ever  ;  and  then 
the  land  being  clear  of  all  wood,  enters  on  a  fresh  course 
as  common  copse,  paying  as  other  woods  do  in  that*  sys- 
tem. If  only  15'j.  per  annum,  it  makes  £3,  lor.  per  acre 
per  annum  for  ever.  » 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
decision  on  this  subject ;  but  simply  to  suggest  the  pro« 
priety  of  re-considering  the  system.  If,  as  I  conceivci 
the  above  deduction  of  half  the  value  would  not  be  found 
admissible,  in  fact,  the  loss  would  appear  enoimoid* 
But  it  is  an  .experiment  very  easily  made,  and  vvith  the 
greatest  probability  of,  at  least,  losing  nothing  by  the 
trial.  Thirty-five  acres  at  £4S*  per  acre,  produce  at 
present  / 1575.  To  receive  the  same  sum  at  /  200.  per 
acre,  only  8  acres  would  be  cut.  At  £  loo.  per  ^cre, 
only  16  acres.  Thus  from  8  to  16  acres  might  be  eut; 
mnd  a  new  system.begun,  without  loading  the  market  mm 
than  at  present :  it  would  soon  appear  how  much  the  an* 
.nual  quantity  might  be  increased  relative  to  the  market; 
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and  whether  the  additional  age  (the  underwood  being 
such  a  trifling  object)  would  not  render  the  timber  and 
poles  more  rather  than  less  saleable ;  which  has  been  the 
assertion  to  me  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
hop  grounds  were  not  the  consumption :  for  all  objects  of 
inclosure,.  the  size  of  a  pole  for  rails,  &c.  is  a  benefit,  as  they 
rive  idto  any  scantlings.  The  want  also  of  that  regularity 
in  the  quantity  cut,  which  must  be  adhered  to  in  the  pre« 
sent  system,  would  be  a  benefit ;  for  it  is  much  better  to 
regulate  that  quantity  by  the  demand  ihzn  by  the  system  of 
felling.  Scantlings  of  underwood  go  from  Sussex  to  the 
Newcastle  collieries ;  surely  Lincolnshire  is  much  better 
situated  to  supply  them  ?  There  is  not  a  clearer  head  in 
Great  Britain  than  that  of  the  Right  Honourable  Possessor 
of  these  woods;  and  whenever  the  immense  extent  of  his 
respectable  pursuits  will  permit  attention  to  such  ques- 
tions of  his  private  interest,  he  will  doubtless  reflect  on 
the  vast  capital  he  has  thus  employed  at  an  interest,  to 
tfcalL  in  the  mildest  terms,  rather  inadequate  ;  800  acres 
at  /ooo*  are  jf  160,000;  at  /too*  are  / 80,000;  such 
«um8  are  worth  attending  to. 

The  Duke  of  Ancaster  has  woods  to  the  extent  of 
4  or  500  acres. — Cuts  at  eighteen  years  growth ;  the 
whole  underwood  is  cut,  and  the  larger  growth  taken 
down  in  succession.  The  largest  sticks  not  more  than  30 
feet ; — takes  out  the  wood  that  will  not  pay  for  standing, 
being  not  prosperous  in  the  growth.  The  value  of  all  cut 
doim  would  not  be  more  than  £  40*  The  value  of  an  acre 
inei^teen  years  growth  about  /14.  to  /"id.  The  land  ad- 
joining lets  at  lox.  15X.  and  aox.  The  cold  wet  land  gives 
the  best  wood.  1 1  is  bought  for  the  purposes  of  fencing  new 
and  old  indosures.  The  eighteen  years  would  not  do  for 
tUs  ;  but  that  of  two  to  three  growths  or  fifty-four  years 
doe$  for  these  purposes :  training  up  the  finest  and  dearest 
ttickst  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  this  application. 
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And  as  his  Grace  has  much  wood  on  a  soil,  that  in 
other  applications  would  be  good  for  little  else,  the  com* 
parison  must  not  be  made  with  the  country  in  general. 
An  acre  of  wood  is  worth,  upon  an  average,  from/  15. 
tOjTao.;  or  in  general  201.  an  acre.  The  objection  to 
cutting  the  whole,  is  the  saleable  price;  wood-ismoit 
saleable  when  it  is  old ;  and  if  the  Duke  was  to  say,  I 
will  have  the  wood  of  eighteen  years  growth  not  cut,  but 
leave  it  to  thirty-six,  would  it  be  more  or  less  saleable  ?— 
the  answer  was,  More,  Sir:  leaving  it  to  a  greater  growth 
would  make  it  of  more  proportionable  value,  and  more 
easily  saleable.  *  But  in  this  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cut  the  underwood,  as  at  present,  every  eighteen  years- 
The  growth  chiefly  oak  and  maple ;  and  Mr  .Parker  makes 
it  a  rule  to  cut  them  down,  because  their  spreading  heads 
injure  the  oaks  and  underwood.  Poplar  is  also  very  inju- 
rious to  the  oak  from  its  fast  growth ;  he  has  observed  dut 
it  has  the  effect  of  injuring  the  oak,  and  therefore  he  al« 
ways  takes  it  down  whenever  necessary  to  make  way  for 
the  oak.  Ash  is  trained  up  with  care,  because  it  is  of  as 
much  value  as  oak ;  but  sallow  is  not  equally  valuable, 
being  generally  cut  down  with  the  underwood.  Where 
land  can  be  let  at  2ox.  an  acre,  it  is  much  more  advan* 
tageous  than  what  woods  will  yield  in  this  system.  Would 
you,  if  the  estate  were  your  own,  increase  or  decrease 
woods  ? — I  would  not  attend  to  profit  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  the  repairs  of  an  estate  make  it  so  valuable  fix 
buildings  and  fences,  that  I  would  keep  a  certain  portion 
in  wood  for  those  purposes. 

-  The  Earl  of  Exeter  has  very  extensive  woods  in  Lin- 
colnshire, about  Bourn,  &c.  which  pay  him  by  under* 
wood  and  timber,  about  2ox.  per  acre  per  annum.  Bark 
here  is  sold  by  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  timber ; 
for  instance,  it  is  6x.  in  ^os.  of  the  grosK  amount  of  the  trc€« 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WASTES. 

I  MUST  consider  commons,  however  naturally  rich  in 
toil)  as  wastes,  and  therefore  class  Spalding,  Pinchbeck, 
and  Cabbit  commons  as  such,  to  the  amount  of  many  thou- 
sand acres  ;  15,000  acres  from  it  were  inclosed  long  ago, 
when  in  a  state  of  a  forest,  which  the  whole  has  been,  as 
appears  from  the  black  oaks  dug  up  every  where.  It  was 
that  of  Arundel.  An  act  is  passed  to  drain  it,  but  dormant 
for  want  of  money.  If  inclosed,  it  would  let  for  at  least 
20X.  an  acre,  and  probably  much  more.  If  a  peace  comes, 
it  will  be  both  drained  and  inclosed  ;  there  is  much  of  it 
peat,  but  much  also  of  good  mould. 

Forty  thousand  acres  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  fens  would, 
if  inclosed,  let  for  311.  6d,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some ;  in  that  of  others,  for  7,6s.  In  East  fen  are  2000 
acres  of  water ;  32  parishes  have  right  of  common  in  these 
fens.  At  Brothertoft  I  crossed  the  ferry  into  Wildmore 
fen,  and  the  little  I  saw  of  it  was  worth  40/. ;  but  whole 
acres  covered  with  thistles  and  nettles,  four  feet  high  and 
more.  There  are  men  that  have  vast  numbers  of  geese, 
even  to  1000  and  more.  Mr.  Thacker  of  Langrike  ferry 
has  clipped  1200  sheep  on  Wildmore ;  and  yet  he  assured 
me,  that  he  would  rather  continue  at  his  present  rent,  and 
pay  the  full  value  for  whatever  might  be  allotted  to  his 
fann  on  an  indosure,  rather  than  have  the  common  right 
for  nothing.  In  1793  it  was  estimated,  that  40,000  sheep, 
or  one  per  acre,  rotted  on  the  three  fens.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evil,  for  the  number  stole  is  incredible :  they  are 
taken  off  by  whole  flocks.  So  wild  a  country  nurses  up  a 
race  of  people  as  wild  as  the  fen ;  and  thus  the  morals  and 
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thoBc  ^o  occupied  the  iaod.  They  proceeded  to  destmy 
the  works  of  drainagei  so  that  the  country  was  agun  bun* 
dated  as*  it  formerly  had  been  •  After  the  Restoration,  the 
adventurers  repaired  their  woilcs^  resumed  their  lots  of  pro* 
perty,  and  began  again  to  cultivate  them ;  but  the  country  i 
who  always  considered  themselves  oppressed,  by  trespass 
upon  the  grounds,  compelled  the  adventurers  to  defend 
their  rights  by  a  course  of  law  ;  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  the  original  agreement  was  not  valid,  and  con- 
sequently the  property  of  the  whole  level  was  vested  in 
its  origioul  proprietors.  From  this  time  the  drainage  was 
carried  on  under  the  Court  of  Sewers,  principally  by  means 
of  the  adventurers' drains;  but  the  river  Witham  being 
neglected,  and  nearly  silted  up,  they  became  so  much  op- 
pressed, that  application  was  made  to  Parliament  in  1762, 
when  an  act  passed,  by  which  the  present  works  have  been 
'made,  which  are  probably  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  whole 
of  the  downfall  waters ;  but  till  a  catch-water  drain  is 
made  to  keep  separate  those  that  fall  upon  the  hills,  from 
those  which  fall  upon  the  level,  and  a  proper  outfall  pro- 
vided, to  carry  the  hill  waters  separately  to  sell,  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  will  probably  be  equal,  if  not  exceed  that 
of  the  Witham  drainage,  the  land  can  never  be  considered 
as  safe  winter  land  ;  neither  can  it  be  thou^  advisable 
to  divide  and  inclose  it.  These  fens.  East  consists  of 
12424  acres,  one  rood,  one  perch.  The  undertakers' 
drains  left  only  2000  acres  under  water ;  but  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  the  outfall  of  Maudfo5ter,as  that  g^ 
now  lies,  is  capable  of  draining  dry  the  deepest  pits  in 
that  fen. 

The  West  fen  contains  16924  acres,  2  roods,  6  perches. 
As  th6^  undertakers  laid  that  quite  dry,  there  ca&  be  op 
doubt  of  the  praaicability  of  any  undertaking  tlnte.  The 
following  parishes  have  a  rigM  ^  Coaunosmge  «b  East 
and  West  fens. 
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S$ie  $fBolsnibroie.'^ihsey,  Stickmey,  Stickford,  W. 
Keal,  E«  Keal,  Tointons,  HiiIton$>  Steeping^  Thorpe, 
Spilsby,  Hundleby,  Rathby,  Enddrby,  Lu^by,  Hartby» 
Asgarby,  Miningsby^  E*  Kirby>  Rcvcsby,  Hagntby^ 
Bolingbroke;  at  in  number. 

Holland  Towns. — Boston,  Skirbeck,  Fishtoft»  Free- 
stone, Butterwicky  Benningtoni  Leverton,  Leek;  8  in 
number. 

On  fnUmero  fin.  — Haltham,  Roughton,  Thidetby, 
Homcastle,  Ashby,  Low  Totnton,  High  Tointon,  Mtre- 
ham  on  the  Hill,  Enderby,  Moreby,  Wilksby,  MarebMi 
le  Fen,  Coningsby,  Scrirelsby  cum  Dalderby,  Tumby^ 
Kirkstead,  FishtoJFt,  Firthbank  ;  i8  in  number ;  in  all 
47.  Would  let  at  30X. 

Upon  driving  West  fen  in  1784,  there  were  fwiul» 
16th  and  17th  September,  3936  head  of  horned  cattle.  In 
dry  years,  it  is  perfectly  white  with  sheep. 


**  An  Estimate  of  the  Common^rigbt  of  a  Farm  ai  Rgvesiy^ 
in  Tenure  ofTbomat  MackinJer. 

Suppose  the  farm  to  contain  195  ewes  for  tupping,  and 
on  an  average  to  raise  180  lambs  \  the  he-lambs  to  be  kept 
tn  the  inclosures,  to  make  wethers  for  sale,  because  the 
common  would  make  them  too  small  and  poor  to  raise 
much  money  for  rent  \  but  the  she-hogs  may  be  summer- 
ed in  the  common,  and  by  good  keeping  in  the  autumn, 
will  be  sufficient  for  ewes  to  breed ; 

Consequently,  90  she-hogs  from  the  8th  of 
ApiU  to  the  1st  of  October,  being  25 
weeks,  at  2d.  per  head,  per  week  1815    o 


Carried  forward        -        18  15    o 
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l.t.  L 
Brought  forward        '    •  i8  15    e 

Suppose  the  farm  to  raise  8  calves  in  each  year, 
and  to  keep  the  yearlings,  cows,  and  feed* 
ing beasts;  by  that  means  there  remains  for 
the  common  8  beasts  two  years  old»  and  8 
beasts  three  years  old,  being  together  16 
beasts  at  6j.  per  head,  for  twenty-five  weeks    4  16    o 

Brood  mares  and  young  horses,  8,  at  loi.  per 
head  •  -  -  400 

Suppose  the  cart  or  working  horses  turned  into 
the  common  at  times  when  plenty  of  grass,' 
which  may  enable  the  occupier  to  get  more 
hay  from  his  inclosures,  taken  at  per  year       210 

To  privilege  of  getting  sods,  &c.        -         -      i     i    0 


Total  -         30  14   0 

Deduct  for  loss  of  cattle,  taken  at  one-seventh    480 


Net  profit     -  a6    6   0 

Deduct  the  tenant's  profit  in  farming  the  com- 
mon, with  expences,  shepherding,  &c«  13    30 

Clear  rent  to  the  landlord        •     '3    3^ 

N.  B.  The  same  proportion  is  observed  upon  all  the 
common  rights  in  proportion  to  the  lands  they  possess,  to 
nurture  the  cattle  which  go  upon  the  common,  with  sofne 
additions  placed  to  such  houses  as  are  situate  so  near  the 
Fen  as  to  enable  them  to  milk  their  cows  upon  the  com- 
mon  in  a  fruitful  season,  and  plenty  of  grass,  whidi  are 
adjusted  in  proportion  to  their  various  situatiiws." 
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The  foregoing  calculation  is  taken  from  the  avenge  of 
the  common-rights  in  two  different  ptrbhes,  viz.  Lusbyt 
and  Revesby,  the  one  being  detached  a  great  distance 
from  the  commons,  the  other  much  nearer,  which  makes 
a  data  for  the  whole  of  the  towns  ;  and  if  those  two  pa- 
rishes' common-rights  produce  a  given  sum,  and  their  two 
shares  of  land-tax  amounts  to,  Lushby,  j^4o. ;  Revesby, 
{,iyi ;  all  the  parishes  which  have  right  upon  the  fens 
amounting  to  j^3975>  I5J>  produces  the  above  sum  of 
^4173.  5/.  per  year,  which  gives  the  present  value  of 
the  common^rights  upon  the  said  East  and  West  fens, 
from  29,349  acres,  is  about  2J.  \od,  per  acre ;  when  by 
the  improvement  from  an  indosure  the  said  299349  acres 
produce  ;^26y 243.  per  year,  averages  about  171.  x\i.  per 
acre;  which  is  the  moderate  average  value ;  although 
there  are  certain  lands  taken  in  to  defray  the  expence  of 
draining  the  said  West  fen,  let  by  auction  for  341.  per 
acre ;  in  the  average  about  1000  acres  in  farms. 

The  principal  reason  why  those  fens  are  ao  unprofitable 
in  their  present  state,  arises  from  the  disorder  in  stocking ; 
because  human  nature  being  in  their  various  capacities 
anxious  of  property,  some  through  avarice,  or  a  wish  to 
get  rich  at  once,  stock  so  largely. as  to  injure  themselves, 
and  oppress  the  common  ;  others,  in  the  line  of  jobbing, 
put  in  great  quantities  of  stock  to  sell  again,  which  are  al* 
together  injurious  to  the  fair  commoner,  who  only  stocks 
with  what  his  farm  produces.  Because,  suppose  one  man 
stocked  a  pasture  of  29,349  acres,  he  would  consider  the 
different  sorts  of[  cattle  to  be  depastured  thereon,  for  each 
to  thrive  and  yield  their  proportionable  share  of  profit ;  but 
if  3000  men  stock,  they  have  different  views  of  supposed 
interest ;  some  increase  their  breed  of  sheep,  beasts,  horses, 
geese,  &c.  There  are  instances  of  a  cottager  renting  ^5. 
per  year,  having  1500  or  2000  breeding  geeae,  which  must 
injure  his  neighbour  of  j^5.  per  year,  who  has  got  only 
a  few  sheep  or  a  cow. 
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And  M  it  appegn^.if  the  said  commons  were  inclosed, 
would  produce  an  yearly  rent  of  ^^26,243*  5'.  id. — ^AU 
plough  farms  here  are  estimated  to  produce  three  years 
rent,  ^789729.  its.  which  increase  of  property  would 
employ  o^ore  poor,  maintain  more  fanners,  increase  trade, 
and  produce  great  quantities  of  grain,  which  now  costs 
Engligh  money  to  import  from  foreign  nations. 

The  principal  proprietors  have  long  had  this  improve* 
ment  in  agitation,  particularly  since  so  many  inferior 
neighbouring  commons  have  been  embanked  and  inclosed 
to  such  great  advantage  ;  but  this  being  more  extensive, 
and  having  large  mortmain  estates  intermixed,  and  also 
a  difference  in  the  rights  between  the  Soke  of  Boling« 
broke  and  Holland  Town,  have  hitherto  protracted  the 
proceeding." 

Along  the  sea-coast  of  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  there 
aie  about  1000  acres  of  sea  marsh  beyond  the  bank,  co* 
vered  by  spring  tides,  cstpable  of  being  taken  in  to  very 
great  profit ;  but  not  done,  waiting  for  an  act  to  inclose 
the  fens,  in  order  then  to  take  in  the  marshes. 

Wrangle  has  a  common'  of  1500  acres  belonging  to 
itself;  and  Leak,  besides  its  right  on  East  and  West 
fens,  has  one  also  of  450.  The  rest  of  the  parishes  in 
the  hundred  have  a  right,  as  they  assert,  on  both  East  and 
West  fens. 

Mr.  Linton  is  of  opinion,  that  these  fens  will  never 
turn  to  any  personal  of  public  benefit,  but  by  indosure; 
for  though  certain  profits  are  made,  yet  such  losses  hap« 
pen  now  and  then  as  cut  very  deep  indeed  into  th^  be* 
nefit. 

Mr.  Birtwhistle,  who  lives  at  Skirbeck,  is  much  spoken 
of  for  stocking  the  East  and  West  fens,  chiefly  the  lattBr« 
with  Scotch  beasts.  It  was  said  here,  that  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh  ukiag  many  beasts  as  rent  in  kind,  this  pens 
was  a  centi^tof  for  vast  numbers,  even  ta  tfao  Mnbcr 
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of  betVreen  7  and  800,  and  even  looo,  which  he  sum* 
mered  here,  and  then  drove  them  into  Norfolk  to  sell  for 
turnips  ;  and  it  is  said  his  father  made  much  money  by 
this  practice. 

•  There  are  about  300  acres  of  land  in  East  fen»  where 
cranberries  grow  in  such  abundance  as  to  furnish  a  supply 
for  several  adjacent  counties.  The  land  is  chiefly  common, 
belonging  to  Wainfleet  and  Friskney.  Em^trum^  and 
several  other  mountain  plants  are  found  upon  the  cran* 
berry  ground,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  fens.  They 
are  so  plentiful,  that  one  man  has  got  nine  score  pecks 
in  a  season. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  the  goodness  to  order  a  boat,  and 
accompanied  me  into  the  heart  of  this  fen,  which  in  this 
wet  season  had  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  bor- 
dered by  great  crops  of  reed,  arundo  pkragmites.  It  is 
in  general  from  three  to  four  feet  deep  in  water,  and  in 
one  place,  a  channel  between  two  lakes,  five  to  six  feet. 
The  bottom  a  blue  clay,  under  a  loose  black  mud,  two  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep. 

Plants  on  the  Peaty  Bogs,  iSc. 
Amnio  phragmiteSn  Polygonum  ampbihium. 


■  ^ig^jos.  Myosotis  scorpioiiiM* 

Potent  ilia  anserina.  Juncuseffiisui, 

tiydrocotely  vulgaris^  Hypericum  quadrangulum, 

Mentha  aquatica.  EpiloHum  birsutum, 

Ophioglossum  vulgatunt.  Lychnis  flos  cuculi. 

Carex  caspitosa.  Selinum  palustre. 

Carduus  palustris^  Ljsimachia  vulgaris, 

Salix  capraa*  Convolvolus  septum. 

Iris  pseudacorus.  Comarum  palustre. 

Hypnum  rutabulum*  Acrostichum  tbefypteris. 

Salix  repens.  Bidens  cemua. 

SoHchus  paJustris.  Pedicularis  peJustris. 
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Sisjmhrium  amphiHutn.  Seneclo  Jacobaa. 

Ertophorum  polystachium.  Alisma  plantago  aquattca. 

Eupatorium  catinabinutn.  Cineraria  palustris. 

Angelica  syhestrls.  Teucrium  scordlum. 

Lythrum  saJicarta.  Schoenus  mariscus. 

Caltha  palustrts.  Cicuta  virosa. 

Lotus  corntculata.  Menyanthes  tri/olia, 

Poa  aquatica,  Myriophyllum  verticillatum. 

Jtumex  bydrohpathum.  Hydrocharis  morsus  raws. 

In  both  East  and  Wildmore  fens  the  poor  hones,  called 
Wildmore  titts,  get  on  the  ice  in  winter,  and  are  screevids 
that  is,  their  legs  spreading  outward,  the  wretched  animals 
are  split. 

Upon  the  inclosure  of  this^eat  and  iinproveable  tract 
of  country,  I  had  much  conversation  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  I  was  very  ghd,  but  not  surprised,  to  find, 
bad  the  most  liberal  ideas  upon  the  subject.  No  man 
sees  clearer  the  vast  advantages  which  would  result  from 
the  measure  to  the  country  in  general.  No  man  can  be 
more  desirous  that  it  should  be  efiected  ;  but  knowing 
that  there  will  arise  difficulties,  if  the  parties  concerned 
do  not  concur  in  the  design  upon  an  equally  liberal  foot* 
ingy  without  previous  bargains,  by  leaving  the  whole  to 
the  decision  of  commissioners,  he  has  desisted  from  com- 
ing forward  himself,  at  a  time  when  the  scarcity  of  money 
might  render  the  attempt  questionable.  He  has  collected 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  every  document  necessary  for 
the  measure;  and  is  prepared  for  it  in  every  respect. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  an  application  to  him  from  the 
parties  concerned,  upon  so  broad  a  basis  as  may  shew  the 
measure  to  be  feasible,  accompanied  with  declarations 
that  the  money  can  be  procured.  He  permits  me  to  as* 
sert  this ;  and  also,  that  the  Dutchy  Court  of  Lancaster  will 
be  friendly  to  the  measure,  on  the  assignment  of  one-six- 
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teenth  in  lieu  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown.    He  makes  no 
conditions  for  himself  personally,  but  will  trust  all  to  the 
commissioners.    It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  more 
liberal  than  this ;  situated  and  interested  as  he  is,  be  nuy 
most  justly  expect  that  the  applications  should  be  made 
to  him.    The  waste  and  disgraceful  state  in  which  so 
many  acres  renuun,  rests  not,  therefore»  at  his  door. 
When  I  told  him,  that  upon  inquiring  why  these  horrid 
fens  were  not  drained  and  divided,  it  was  said,  that  Sir 
yoseph  Banks  was  like  a  great  bull  at  Reveshy^  ready  with 
his  hems  to  hut  at  any  one  that  meddled;— iit  replied,  *' Verjr 
true — Sir  Joseph  is  that  bull,  to  repulse  those  who  wonkl 
pretend  to  carry  the  measure  upon  wild  and  ill  concerted- 
plans  in  spite  of  him ;  but  let  them  come  forward  in  the 
fight  way,  and  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  they 
shall  find  that  Revesby  bull  a  lamb."    Sincerely  do  I 
hope  that  this  public  declaration,  in  the  sincerity  of  which 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  will  have  the  proper  effect ; 
that  meetings  will  be  held  for  the  purpose,  with  his  con« 
currence ;  that  the  corporation  of  Boston,  so  deeply  inte^ 
rested  for  the  good  of  their  town,  will  take  the  proper 
measures  for  being  answerable  for  procuring  the  vbowj. 
When  such^teps  are  taken  with  a  general  disposition^  not 
to  meet  for  making  bargains  or  establishing  claims,  bnt 
to  submit  them  to  the  decision  of  commissioners^  the  u»« 
dertaking  will  be  in  train,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  thus 
properly  applied  to,  will  take  the  lead  in  a  bosiiicss  of 
such  importance,  and  give  that  powerful  impidse  to  the 
measure  which  he  alone  can  give. 

Between  Lincoln  and  Newark  I  passed  very  eztenave 
waste  commons,  which  produce  nothing  but  gone  and 
rashes ;  and  a  little  further,  inclosuies  that  .wore  bo  bet* 
ter  face.    In  Stapleford  also  are  many  moors* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
IMPROVEMENTS, 

Drainage. 

DEEPING  Fen,  which  extends  most  of  the  1 1  miles 
from  that  town  to  Spalding,  is  a  very  Capital  improve- 
ment by  draining.  Twenty  years  ago  the  lands  sold  for 
about/ 3.  an  acre ;  some  was  then  let  at  7/.  or  8x.  an 
acre  ;  and  a  great  deal  was  in  such  a  state  that  nobody 
would  rent  it :  now  it  is  in  general  worth  aox.  an  acre» 
and  sells  at  £  20.  an  acre :  lo^ooo  acres  of  it  are  taxable 
voder  commissioners,  pay  up  to  aoj.  an  acre ;  but  so 
low  as  21.;  average  41.  including  poor-rates,  and  all  tithe 
free.  There  are  5000  acres  free  land,  but  subject  to  poor* 
rates.  The  free  land  also  sells  from  15  to  /  20.  an  acre  i 
and  more  3  or  4  years  ago. 

Through  all  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  we  hear  much  of 
the  fooi,  by  which  expresdon  is  meant  the  subterranean 
water  which  is  found  at  various  depths,  usually  but  a  very 
few  feet  below  the  surface :  this  rises  and  sinks  according 
to  seasons,  and  is  supposed,  from  its  saline  quality,  to  be 
the  sea  water  filtered  through  a  stratum  of  silt :  Major 
Cartwright  in  Holland  fen  observes  upon  it,— 

''  The  substratum  of  silt  seems  to  be  very  general  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  not  often,  as  I  should  suppose,  at 
any  very  considerable  depth.  It  seems  to  be  a  conductor 
of  water  in  all  directions ;  so  that  when  the  main  drains 
of  the  country  are  full  of  water,  the  soak  must  lie 
liigh  in  the  land*  even  through  the  whole  distances 
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between  drain  and  drain.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
lower  the  land  is  situated,  the  later  must  be  its  seed  time ; 
and  I  presume  that  many  parts  of  the  Fen  must  be  inca- 
pable of  so  complete  a  natural  drainage  in  winter,  as  to 
bear  the  plough  at  that  season.  Possibly  the  use  of  en- 
gines in  the  form  of  windmills  might  be  profitably  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  hitherto  contemplated.  I  have 
not  heard  of  their  being  intended  to  do  more  than  relieve 
the  surface  from  water  j  whereas  they  might  perhaps  be 
employed  to  advantage  in  keeping  down  the  soak  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth  below  the  surface,  to  prevent  the  chili,  and 
to  forward  the  spring  seed  time. 

'*  But  the  inconvenience  of  this  under-ground  circula- 
tion of  water  in  winter,  is  much  compensated  by  its  uses  in 
spring  and  summer;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
salt,  with  which,  as  already  obser\'ed,  the  nV/,  as  well  as 
the  top  soil  is  impregnated,  contributes  much  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  water's  summer  circulation ;  and  particularly 
operates  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  in  dry  seasons; 
when  it  raises  moisture  in  this  soil  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  on  any  other  soil,  not  of  a  saline  quality,  would  be 
the  case.  It  was  in  the  course  of  last  summer  that  I  first 
noticed  the  peculiar  attraction  of  moisture  from  the 
ditches,  to  a  much  higher  level  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  same,  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve  in  other  soils.  Just  at  the  time  as  the  cause  oithc 
phenomenon  struck  me,  a  circumstance  presented  itself 
which  confirmed  the  opinion.  In  the  face  of  a  new  cut 
ditch,  where  the  moisture  had  in  general  been  attracted 
to  a  considerable  height^  I  perceived  that  in  one  particular 
spot,  the  attraction  had  raised  it  much  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face. Immediately  prior  to  the  cutting  of  this  ditch,  I 
had,  in  an  experiment,  dug  in  this  spot  to  the  depth  of  2 
feet  or  more,  and  having  thrown  back  the  earth  into  its 
place  again,  it  now  formed  a  loose  porous  mold,  much 
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kss  compact  than  the  soil  adjoining.  Soon  after,  in  a  field 
lown  with  barley,  and  in  a  spot  more  inclining  to  sand 
than  the  rest,  there  was  a  low  pan,  into  which  water  had 
flowed  by  a  small  grip  or  gutter  from  an  adjacent  ditch, 
where  I  had  a  farther  opportunity  of  observing  how  very 
powerfully  the  soil  attracted  moisture,  and  to  what  an 
uncommon  height  from  the  level  of  the  adjacent  water  it 
was  thereby  raised.  It  was  only  a  very  small  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  pan,  where  the  fluid  was  seen  in  the  form 
ii  water :  but  the  surface  of  the  land  for  many  yards 
around  was  perfectly  and  visibly  wet;  at  a  level  not  less 
than  twenty  inches,  as  I  should  imagine,  above  the  sur- 
face of  that  water.  In  some  of  the  furrows,  I  remarked  a 
white  powder-like  appearance,  which  upon  examination 
proved  to  be  salt,  and  was  easily  distinguished  as  such 
by  the  tongue. 

**  It  has  been  remarked  of  this  district,  although  retain- 
ing its  ancient  name  of  Fetij  that  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
liable  to  suffer  more  in  summer  from  want  of  water ^  thaii 
io  winter  from  a  superabundance  ;  for  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  %Jt69d^  to  which  the  valleys  in  other  parts  9f  the 
kingdom  are  so  much  exposed,  has  been  unknown  in  this 
neighbourhood,  ever  since  the  grand  system  of  drainage 
took  place.  But  I  incline  to  think  that  the  foregoing  re** 
mark  has  been  founded  only  in  the  visihte  want  of  water 
for  the  canity  when,  upon  a  drought,  the  great  drains  be- 
come very  shallow,  and  the  soaky  or  water  retained  in  the 
earth,  passes,  in  a  great  measure,  off*  through  the  filtering 
stratum  of  silt ;  at  which  time  we  must  dig  deep  to  find 
the  fluid  in  the  form  of  water.  But  even  in  such  sea- 
sons of  drought,  I  conceive  the  earth,  by  means  of  its 
talim  tfoJibf,  to  attract  and  retain  so  much  of  the  fluid, 
in  the  form  of  moisture,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  in 
refreshing  and  feeing  the  roots  of  com.  Hence  the 
weighty  crops  of  grain  we  get  in  very  dry  seasons,  when 
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cfther  soils  through  drought  become  compaxidirely  barren^ 
Hence  also  the  importance  of  correcting  evexj  tap  soil  of 
R  stiff  and  too  tenaceous  clay,  with  silt  enough  to  render 
it  pervious  to  the  moisture  from  below.  A  crop  of  barky 
in  the  late  droughty  season,  on  the  land  above  mentionedf 
which  I  estimate  at  7  quarters  an  acre,  seems  to  confirm 
this  reasoning. 

'*  My  potatoes  also,  and  my  cabba^s,  contrasted  wttb 
my  rape,  may  possibly  throw  farther  l^ht  on  the  question. 
In  1793,  and  again  in  1794,  both  potatoes  and  cabbs^cs 
grew  and  flourished  remarkably,  notwithstanding  severt 
drought;  while  my  rape,  in  both  seasons,  failed  very 
much.    In  1793,  it  was  sown  thrice,  and  in  the  first  week 
of  September  the  field  was  like  a  mere  fallow  ;  except 
where  the  potatoes  were,  then  in  full  luxuriance ;  never 
from  the  first  setting  having  shewn  the  smallest  check  in 
their  growth,  or  the  least  symptom  of  wanting  moisture. 
The  potatoes,  deposiled  under  furrow,  and  the  cabbage 
plants,  by  means  of  their  long  ro$ts,  reached  levels  to 
which  the  moisture  was  powerfully  attracted  by  the  salt 
in, the  soil;  the  rajpe  seed,  sown  on  the  surface  <»f  the 
fidioWed  land,  could  not  be  harrowed  in  deep  enough  to 
receive  the  same  benefit ;  and  possibly  its  oily  quality  miy 
be  a  rtpelknt  of  mmstuf  e,  and  so  add  tO' the  grievmnoe  of  1 
very  dry  season.     Hence  I  am  cautioned  against  Ute 
sowing  of  rape  seed,  and  against  working  my  fallows 
with  defective  implements,  so  as  to  promote  the  evapo- 
ratioii  of  their  moisture  for  want  of  dispatch  in  this  ne- 
cessary operation.    I  know  not  how  cabbages  and  pota- 
toes have  succeeded  this  year,  and  the  last,  ia  Other  parts 
of  the  country  where  there  was  o^umI  drought,  but  nst  a 
salim  soil;  if  they  had  equal  drought,  but  <Ud  not  flourish 
as  mine  did,  the  fact  will  corroborate  my  aigumeot  in 
respect  to  attraction  ;  if  they  did  stand  as  great  droughts 
as  mine  did,  and  flwrished  equally  well,  it  will  be  a 
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itrikiag  pfoof  of  the  immeRse  value  of  tbofie  plants  ia 
husbandry." 

Mattbew  Alien  of  Brothertoft,  before  the  inclosure 
and  draining  of  Holland  feni  paid  20s,  rent  for  a  cottage 
and  croft.  His  stock  on  the  fen  was  400  sheep,  500  geese, 
7  milch  cows,  10  or  la  young  horses,  and  10  young  beasts. 
Such  a  person,  if  ever  one  was  heard  of,  must  have  been 
injured  by  an  inclosure ;  for  never  could  be  known  a  more 
perfect  contrast  between  the  rent  and  stock  of  a  holdings 
He  now  rents  about  50  acres  of  the  inclosure  at  25X.  an 
acre;  has  a  wife,  five  children,  and  two  servants,  and 
greatly  prefers  his  present  situation,  not  only  for  comfort, 
but  profit  also. 

Mr.  Hoyte  of  Osbornby,  has  made  some  drains  that 
have  laid  several  of  his  fields  dry,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pence  ;  he  has  changed  the  course  of  the  water  in  some 
instan<:es ;  and  by  means  of  irrigation,  has  converted  his 
worst  enemy  into  his  best  fiiend ;  where  necessary,  be  has 
made  also  hoUoW  drainsf  with  sides  of  stoneand  capped,  and 
tbe  cavity  filled  with  small  ones :  by  such  means  he  has 
converted  some  bo^y  spots  into  sound  meadow. 

In  that  long  reach  of  fen,  which  extends  from  Tat- 
tersal  to  Lincoln,  a  vast  improvement  by  embanking  and 
draiaii^  has  been  ten  years  effecting.  The  first  act  passed 
in  1787  or  1788 ;  and,  through  a  senseless  opposition,  an 
extent  of  a  mile  in  breadth  was  left  out,  lest  the  waters 
should,  in  floods,  be  too  much  confined,  and  the  other  side 
of  the  river  overflowed :  better  ideas,  however,  havingtaken 
place,  a  new  act  to  take  in  to  the  river  has  passed.  This 
is  a  vast  work,  which  in  the  whole  has  drained,  inclosed, 
and  built,  and  cultivated,  between  20  and  30  square  miles 
uf  country  (including  the  works  now  undertaking).  Its 
produce  before  little,  letting  for  not  more  than  i/.  6J.  an 
9cn\  DOW,  from  it/,  to  17/.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Chaplin  had  300  acres  of  this,  which  were  oever 
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let  for  more  than  ^Cio.  a  year;  now  be  could  let  it  at  tii.dr 
I  ax.  per  acre;  probably  more*  What  an  improvement  over 
a  country  12  or  14  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  3  broad! 

It  is  subject  to  the  tax  of  is.  an  acre  to  the  Witham 
drainage ;  and  not  exceeding  ix.  6d.  to  its  own  ;  but  this 
is  not  more  than  i  x.  Land  here  now  sells  at  ^  25.  an  acre. 
This  vast  work  is  effectedby  a  moderate  embankment,  and 
the  erection  of  windmills  for  throwing  out  the  superfluous 
water*  The  best  of  these,  which  cost^^  loco*  erecting, 
Mr.  Chaplin  of  Blankney,  who  is  a  large  proprietor  here, 
and  keeps  300  acres  of  fen  in  his  own  hands,  as  well  is 
400  of  upland,  had  the  goodness  to  shew  me,  and  ordered 
to  be  set  to  work.  The  sails  go  seventy  roimds,  and  it 
raises  60  tors  of  water  every  minute,  when  in  full  work. 
The  bucket  wheel  in  the  mills  of  Cambridgeshire  are  per- 
pendicular without  the  mill ;  this,  which  is  called  iiritch, 
has  it  in  a  sloping  direction,  in  an  angle  of  about  40  de- 
grees, and  within  the  mill.  It  raises  water  4  feet.  Two 
men  are  necessary  in  winter,  working  night  and  day,  at 
lox.  6J,  each  a  week,  with  coals  for  a  fire  ;  add  the  ex- 
pence  of  repairs,  grease,  and  all  together  will  amount  to 
£  ^'  9^^  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^  £  1000.  first  cost.  Mr.  Eckaid  ot 
Chelsea  and  Dover-strjeet  was  the  engineer.  It  dniiu 
T900  acres.  Two  years  ago  the  floods  overtopped  the 
banks,  and  it  cleared  the  water  out  so  quickly,  that  not  a 
single  year  was  lost.  The  management  in  cultivating  this 
fen  has  been 

1.  Pare  and  burn  for  cole,  which  has  been  worth  from 

40X.  to  60X.  an  acre.  A  few  have  seeded  3  quartenan 
acre. 

2.  Oats. 

3*  Oats ;  from  8  to  9  quarters  an  acre  each. 

4.  Seeds  for  three  years. 

5.  Pare  and  burn  for  cole  ;  but  as  thin  as  possible ;  odien 
after  the  seeds  fallow  for  cole ;  and  wheat  has  been  taken 
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by  others ;  by  some  with  good  success.  Mr.  Hill,  tenant 
to  Mr.  Kingy  has  had  5  quarters  of  wheat  an  acre ;  having 
dibbled  it ;  and  this  year  has  a  crop ;  but  though  the  ears  are 
very  long  aftd  foil,  yet  it  is  not  a  great  produce,  being  too 
thin.  This  gentleman  informed  thCf  that  nothing  Woulff 
do  here  btit  paring  and  burning ;  he  has  fallowed  instead 
of  ify  but  cannot  get  nearly  so  good  layers  without  that 
operation.  The  soil  in  this  fen  is  a  light  peit  moor,  3  to 
6  and  more  feet  deep,  upon  a  whitish  silty  clay,  ai^  de- 
scribed to  me. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  county,  the  drainage  of  the 
Ankholm  is  another  great  work,  exfehding  froiti  Bishop 
Bridge  to  the  Humber,  in  a  curved  line;  but  by  an  act 
passed  about  thirty  years  ago,  was  carried  in  a  straight  lind 
through  the  level,  for  the  purposes  of  draining  and  naviga^ 
tion.  Before  the  draining,  it  was  "Worth  but  from  i^.  to 
3/.  6d.  per  acre  $  now  it  is  from  tos.  to  30X.  Much  of  it 
arable,  and  much  in  grass. 

The  low  lands  that  are  taxed  to  the  drainage  amount  to 
17x97  ^ctt&,  thcf  tax  amounts  to  £  2149*  per  annum,  or 
2x.  6^.  an  acre.  It  is  now  chiefly  pasture  and  mea- 
dow ;  but  the  carjy  which  were  rough  and  rushy,  havp 
been  pared  and  burned,  and  sowed  with  rapd  for  sheep ; 
^nd  then  with  oat^  for  a  crop  or  two ;  and  on  the  better 
parts  some  wheat,  then  laid  to  grass :  there  is  not  a  great . 
deal  kept  under  the  plough. 

Mr.  Thorpe  at  Kirton,  has  made  some  hollow  drains 
filled  with  stone,  to  cut  off  some  springs,  done  in  a  very 
effective  manner ;  bXit  aippare^tly  more  of  them  than  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose.  1  saW  the  same  thing  on  tfre 
fiht  form  of  Mr.  Moody  at  Riseholm. 

About  Normanby,  Burtoh,  &c.  there  are  many  lands 
that  would  be  much  loipro^ed  by  ch'aining  tlie  springs ; 
but  nothing  yet  done  in  it. 

Revesby.— Sir  Joseph  fieidbi  hstt  i&ade  an  experiment 

R 
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here,  founded  upon  Mr.  ElkintoD*s  reasoning ;  and  which 
he  undertook  as  a  trial,  to  convince  him  whether  or 
not  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Elkinton's  mode  of 
drainage,  when  he  attended  him  as  one  of  the  commit- 
^  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sir  Joseph's  house  stands  in  a  park  situate  on  the  root 
of  those  hills,  which  as  they  rise  higher  become  the  Wolds 
of  Lincolnshire. 

The  great  West  fen  is  south  of  him  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  the  high-water  mark  there  is  about  60  feet 
lower  than  the  site  of  his  house. 

Behind  the  house  the  slope  of  the  hill  rises  gradually, 
and  the  highest  part  of  the  park  is  about  80  feet  above  the 
house. 

About  40  feet  above  the  house  a  small  spring  had  betn 
long  known  to  issue  into  the  side  of  a  pond ;  but  its  pn>- 
duce  was  trifling,  not  being  more  than  a  pint  in  a  minute; 
so  that  although  some  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been 
made  to  increase  it,  by  digging  in  order  )o  get  a  supplj 
of  water  for  the  house,  it  had  been  totally  abandoned  by 
his  father. 

On  this  hill  side,  about  the  level  of  the  spring,  Sir 
Joseph  commenced  his  operations  in  1795  ;  and  coa* 
eluding  the  whole  hill  side  must  contain  water,  he  b^ao 
to  bore  in  various  parts  in  order  to  examine. 

He  found  the  hill  to  consist  of  coarse  Norfolk  marl, 
from  II  to  13  feet  thick  ;  and  under  that,  every  where  of 
solid  blue  clay. 

He  deduced  from  tl^nce,  that  all  the  rain  which  sinks 

Tiito  the  hill,  must  descend  down  its  slope  upon  the  surfaa 

of  the  blue  clay,  working  its  way  gradually  throogh  the 

permeable  stratum  above  it,  knd  standing  in  that  pemic- 

•  able  stratum  at  a  higher  or  a  lower  levels  according  to  tbe 

*  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  season. 

He  found  this  reasoning  justifiid  bf  the 'state  of  die 
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Water  in  bis  bore  holes^  all  of  whicb  were  cttefuUy 
plugged^  and  frequently  examined.  The  seaaoo  was  very 
dry ;  and  it  rose  in  them  to  difFerent  heights,  the  surfaces 
of  which  made  a  curvei  somewhat  conformable  to  the 
slope  of  the  hiH,  though  not  so  much  so  as  he  expected. 

He  fixed  upon  a  point  about  37  feet  above  the  level  of 
his  house>  where  the  water  stood  within  less  than  4  feet 
of  the  surface  \  and  from  thence  he  carted  a  line  of  bore 
holes  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  gradually,  but  gently 
ascending. 

Having  examined  the  height  at  which  the  water  stood 
in  these  bore  holes,  he  began  a  trench,  sinking  it,  in  the 
first  insunce,  8  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
IS  4  below  the  height  to  which  the  water  then  rose ;  and 
he  contrived  the  bottom  of  his  trench  in  such  a  manner 
as  generally  to  be  about  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the* 
earth,  and  never  less  than  a|  or  3  bdow  that  of  the  water 
in  the  bore  holes,  which  were  about  a  chains  asunder. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  drain,  which  was  covered  as  it 
was  made,  he  put  a  brick  channel,  one  b^ck  across,  and 
one  or  two  on  each  side,  as  the  ground  was  more  or  less 
firm,  and  he  dug  it  in  the  whole  about  26  chains  long. 

From  ihe  lowest  end  of  this  trench  a  channel  is  brought 
down  the  hill  till  it  comes  to  the  surface ;  here  the  water 
is  collected  in  a  wooden  spout*  and  falling  into  a  little  pit 
dug  for  the  purpose,  from  the  bottom  of  whidi  it  is  also 
conducted  away  lower  down,  it  is  easy  at  any  time  to 
measure  the  produce  of  this  artificial  spring. 

When  I  saw  it,  the  season  had  been  remarkd^ly  wet, 
which  no  doubt  increased  very  materially  the  quantity  bf 
waur  yielded  by  it ;  and  it  had  been  so  lately  finished, 
that  no  opportunity  of  measuring  the  quantity  produced 
in  a  dry  season  had  occurred* 

It  yielded  la  gallons  in  a  fsinute,  and  formed  a  very 
respectable  lilly  whidi  emptied  itself  into  a  fish  pond  about 

Ra 
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By  the  annexed  Map  of  the  drainages  in  the  south-easi 
district  of  the  county,  united  with  the  improvements  on  the 
Ancholm^  and  in  Axholm,  it  will  appear  that  there  is 
not  probably  a  county  in  the  kingdom  that  has  made  equal 
exertions  in  this  very  important  work  oi' draining.    The 
quantity  of  land  thus  added  to  the  kingdom,  has  been  great; 
fens  of  water,  mud,  wild  fowl,  frogs,  and  agues,  have 
been  converted  to  rich  pasture  and  arable,  worth  from 
20S.  to  40J.  an  acre.    Health  improved,  morals  correaed, 
and  the  community  enriched.    These,  when  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  are  great  works,  and   reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  good  sense  and  energy  of  the  proprietors. 
Without  going  bac4c  to  very  remote  periods,  there  cannot 
have  been  less  than  150,000  acres  drained  and  improved, 
on  an  average,  from  51.  an  ?xre  to  25J.  ;  or  a  rental  crea. 
ted  of/"  150,000.  a  year.    But  suppose  it  only  jf  100,000, 
and  that  the  profit  has  on  an  average  been  received  dur- 
ing the  period  of  thirty  years  ;  the  rental  has  in  that  time 
amounted  to  three  jnilUons,  and  the  produce  xo  near  ten ; 
and  when,  with  the  views  of  a  political  arithmetician,  wc 
reflect  on  the  circulation  that  has  attended  this  creation 
of  wealth  through  industry  ;  the  number  of  people  sup- 
ported ;  the  consumption  of  manufactures;  the  shipping 
employed  ;  the  taxes  levied  by  the  state  ;  and  all  the  classes 
of  the  community  benefited  ;  the  magnitude  and  imporu 
ancc  of  such  works  will  be  seen  ;  and  the  propriety  veil 
understood  of  giving  all  imaginable  encouragement  and 
facility  to  their  execution.    These  are  the  results  of  that 
government,  which  so  many  living  andfattening  under  its 
protection  wish  to  exchange  or  hazard,  for  speculative  le- 
gislation of  a  more  popular  cast.     Early  in  the  days  of 
republican  France  decrees  issued  for  draining  marshes;  I 
do  not  ask,  what  progress  has  been  made  ?  But  I  would 
demand,  if  any  drainages  equal  to  this  have  been  executed 
in  that  kingdom  during  a  century?  From  Bourdeaux  to 
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Aayonne,  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  of  Europei  nearly 
all  is  marsh.  What  Frenchman  has  been  so  actuated  by 
the  bles^ngs  of  republican  secttrity,  as  to  lay  out  one 
louis  on  that  or  any  other  marsh  or  bog  ?  These  under* 
takihgs  prove  the  reliance  of  a  people  on  the  secure  pos* 
fcsston  of  what  their  industry  creates;  and  had  k  not 
been  for  common-rights,  all  England  would  long  ago 
have  been  cultivated  and  improved ;  no  cause  preserves 
our  vrastes  in  their  present  state,  but  the  tenderness  of 
government  in  touching  private  property.  A  farming 
fmveller  must  examine  this  country  with  a  cold  heart,  who 
does  not  pray  for  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  leguria- 
tion  which  has  tended  so.  powerfully  to  adorn,  improve, 
and  cultivate  the  country,  and  to  diffuse  prosperity  and 
happiness  through  the  whole  society. 

2.  Paring  and  Burning* 

Pkacticbd  with  great  success  in  Deeping  fen.  Mr. 
Graves  of  Spalding  sows  coleseed  on  this  operation,  which 
he  performs  with  a  plough.  He  finds  horses  and  ploughs, 
and  puts  out  the  labour,  including  a  ploughing  to  turn  in 
the  ashes,  at  7/.  an  acre  ;  the  cole  is  fed  with  sheep,  and 
is  worth  £  3.  an  acre,  but  selling  price  40X.  to  501.  Then 
oats  8  qrs.  an  acre,  and  has  had  10  qrs. ;  then  cole 
and  oats  again ;  and  being  laid  down  with  14  lb.  white 
clover,  and  one  peck  of  ray,  the  grass  would  let  at  aoi. ; 
this  is  found  a  great  and  permanent  improvement.  And 
that  this  is  a  low  estimate,  appears  from  its  keeping  five 
sheep  an  acre  from  Ladyday  till  Michaelmas,  and  one  and 
a  half  acre  in  winter.  Where  then  is  the  supposed  mis- 
chief of  paring  and  burning  F* 

*  Many  objections  have  been  made  to  this  practice  in  the  fens, 
fartiCiiUny  that  it  reduces  the  sot]  greatly,  visible  in  the  smking 
of  dnined  lands  that  have  been  pared  \  but  it  is  remarked,  that  a 
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f  4  ckaiM  bekyw.  A  Iktie  above  the  phKre  where  it  fifsf 
Hsoes  from  the  earthy  the  channel  nuKJe  to  contain  Itbai 
bent,  owing  to  the  additional  quantity  of  water  prootrcJ 
by  lengthening  the  trench  In  the  course  of  the  last  winter, 
and  had  formed  a  complete  qtfaking  bog,  in  the  midst  of 
firm  dry  land ;  the  rushes  which  had  already  appeared, 
were  matted  with  the  grass,  and  capable  of  bearing  a 
small  animal ;  and  the  water,  which  Issued  from  little 
holes,  brought  with  it  that  ferrugineous  matter  which  ia 
often  deposited  by  bog  springs. 

This  Sir  Joseph  calls  a  synthetical  bog ;  and  says,  he 
ftatters  himself,  he  shall  become  master  of  Mr.  Elkinton's 
mode  of  drainage  soon,  as  he  had  succeeded  in  a  synthe- 
tical, as  wet!  as  in  an  analytical  experiment. 

The  slope  of  this  hilt  for  about  three  miles  is  in  his  pos- 
session, and  he  supposes,  that  if  he  was  to  make  a  trench 
for  that  length  upon  the  surface  of  the  Moe  clay,  puddle 
the  lower  side  of  it,  where  any  inequality  in  the  suiCace  of 
the  blue  clay  rendered  it  necessary,  and  put  a  three  feet 
brick  arch  in  the  bottom  of  his  drain,  he  could,  by  takti^ 
the  whole  soakage  of  the  hill,  produce  a  river  capable  of 
turning  a  considerable  mill,  or  of  supplying  many  miles 
of  navigable  canal  with  sufficiency  of  water  in  the  driest 
seasons* 

Sir  Joseph  decided  to  me,  that  he  never  shouM  hwmm 
thought  of  this  experiment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  conver- 
sations-he had' with  Elkinton;  and  he  insisted  that  thm 
whole  merit  of  it  should  be  placed  to  Elkinton*s  account; 
he  is  confident,  he  says,  that  his  father,  who  resided  in  the 
country,  and  who  spent  some  money  in  search  of  water 
at  a  high  level  Hear  the  spring  mentioned  before,  wooM 
willingly  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  ran  of 
water  he  has  now  obtained .  Indeed  it  is  very  tmltkety  that 
any  gentleman  of  opudence,  who  has  not  a  spring  near  him 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  site  of  bis  house,  woukl  bid  tasa 
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monrf  at  market  for  «uch  a  spring,  37  feet  above  his  level, 
and  37  riiains  only  from  his  hou&e,  could  it  be  obtained  by 
purciuae* 

About  Mavis,  Enderby,  BolingbrOok>  ice.  the  wetness 
of  the  sides  of  the  hills  is  lamentable :  bogs  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  he  is  a  desperate  fox  hunter,  who  vebtunes  t6 
iMe  here  without  being  well  acquainted  with  the  ground. 
i  have  rarely  seen  a  country  that  wants  exertions  in  dram- 
ing  more  than  this.  Many  simtlkr  springy  sidet  of  hilts 
arc  to  be  met  iwith  all  the  way  to  Ranby,  and  thence  by 
Oxcomb  to  Louth. 

Mr.  Parkinson's  tabl^  of  the  improvements  in  drain- 
age, by  acts  in  which  he  was  a  commissioner. 


Tattershall  embank- 
ment 

Alnwick  Fen     - 

The  nine  embanked 
fens  to  Lincoln 

Holland  Fen  eleven 
towns 


Acre  I. 


892 
1,097 

19,418 

22,000 


43^407 


Improved 

value. 


1     £'^3^ 

703 

»Si534 
a5,3oo 


^ 


meat. 


jBiml 


£-3^7 

541 

1,941 
3,600 


£'*io 
648 

i3>592 
a  1, 700 


MM* 


5.98a         36.390 


Upon  the  subsidence  of  drained  fens  Mr.  Elmhurst 
remarks,  that  by  draining,  ploughing,  and  consolidating 
the  particles,  the  lands  are  (18  inches)  lower  than  they  ^ 
feared  to  be,  before  they  ever  were  ploughed.  And  thit 
by  paring,  &c.  they  have  been  va^At  firmer^  and  of  a  m$te 
solid  texture,  than  they  were  before,  and  of  course  lower. 
So  it  will  be  very  difRcult  for  any  one  to  prave^  that  any  tf 
those  lands  have  been  really  reduced  and  lowered  (18  inches) 
entirely  by  the  fatal  practice,  and  reprobateo  mode  of 
bum-bating. 
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By  the  annexed  Map  of  the  dndnages  in  the  aouth-casl 
■district  of  the  county,  united  with  the  improvements  on  the 
Ancholm,  and  in  Axhplmi  it  will  appear  thai  there  is 
not  probably  a  county  in  the  kingdom  that  has  made  equal 
exertions  in  this  very  important  work  oi'draining*    The 
quantity  of  land  thus  add^  to  the;  kingdom,  has  been  great; 
fens  of  water,  mud,  wild  fowl,  frogs,  and  aguos,  have 
been  converted  to  rich  pasture  and  arable,  worth  from 
2or»  to  40/.  an  aCre.   Healdi  improved,  morals  corrected, 
and  the  community  enriched.    These,  when  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  are  great  works,  and  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  good  sense  and  energy  of  the  proprietors. 
Without  going  baek  to  very  rcnnotc'  periods,  there  cannot 
liave  been  less  than  1509000  acres  drained  and  improved, 
on  an  average,  from  5/.  an  acre  to  25X. ;  or  a  rental  crea« 
ted  of  ^  i5o»ooo.  a  year.   But  suppose  it  only  j^  100,000, 
and  that  the  profit  has  on  an  average  been  received  dur- 
ing the  period  of  thirty  years ;  the  rental  has  in  that  time 
amounted  to  three  inillions,  and  the  produce  ^o  near  ten ; 
and  when,  with  the  views  of  a  political  arithmetician,  we 
reil^ct  on  the  circulation  that  has  attended  this  creation 
of  wealth  through  Industry  ;  the  number  of  people  sup- 
ported ;  the  consumption  of  manufactures ;  the  shipping 
employed ;  the  taxes  levied  by  the  state  *,  and  all  the  classes 
of  the  community  benefited ;  the  magnitude  and  import* 
ance  of  such  works  vill  be  seen  ;  and  the  propriety  veil 
understood  of  giving  all  imaginable  encouragement  and 
facility  to  their  execution.    These  are  the  results  of  that 
government,  which  so  many  living  and  fattening  under  its 
protection  wish  to  exchange  or  hazard,  for  speculative  le- 
gislation of  a  more  popular  cast.    Early  in  the  days  of 
republican  France  decrees  issued  for  draining  marshes ;  I 
do  not  ask,  what  progress  has  been  made  ?  But  I  would 
demand,  if  any  drainages  equal  to  this  have  been  executed 
in  that  kingdom  during  a  century?  Prom  Bourdeaux  to 
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Bayonne,  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  of  Europei  nearly 
all  is  marsh.  What  Frenchman  has  been  so  actuated  by 
the  blessings  of  republican  security,  as  to  lay  out  one 
Kniis  on  that  or  any  other  marsh  or  bog  ?  These  under* 
takings  prove  the  reliance  of  a  people  on  the  secure  pos- 
session €£  what  their  industry  creates;  and  had  k  not 
been  for  common-rights,  all  England  would  long  ago 
have  been  cultivated  and  improved ;  no  cause  preserves 
our  wastes  in  their  present  state,  but  the  tenderness  of 
government  in  touching  private  property.  A  farming 
traveller  must  examine  this  country  with  a  cold  heart,  who 
does  not  pray  for  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  tended  so. powerfully  to  adorn,  improve, 
and  cultivate  the  country,  and  to  diffuse  prosperity  and 
happiness  through  the  whole  society. 

2.  Paring  and  Burning. 

Pkacticbd  with  great  success  in  Deeping  fen.  Mr. 
Graves  of  Spalding  sows  coleseed  on  this  operation^  which 
he  performs  with  a  plough.  He  finds  horses  and  ploiighs, 
and  puts  out  the  labour,  including  a  ploughing  to  turn  in 
the  ashes,  at  71.  an  acre  ;  the  cole  is  fed  with  sheep)  and 
ts  worth  j^3.  an  acre,  but  selling  price  40X.  to  50J.  Then 
oats  8  qrs.  an  acre,  and  has  had  10  qrs. ;  then  cole 
and  oats  again ;  and  being  laid  down  with  14  lb.  white 
clover,  and  one  peck  of  ray,  the  grass  would  let  at  201. ; 
this  is  found  a  great  and  permanent  improvement.  And 
that  this  is  a  low  estimate,  appears  from  its  keeping  five 
sheep  an  acre  from  Ladyday  till  Michaelmas,  and  one  and 
a  half  acre  in  winter.  Where  then  is  the  supposed  mis- 
chief of  paring  and  burning  ?* 

*  Many  objections  have  been  made  to  this  pmctice  in  the  fens, 
fartitiilarfy  that  it  reduces  the  sot]  greatly,  visible  in  the  sinking 
of  drained  lands  that  have  been  pared  i  but  it  is  renaiked,  that  a 
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A  gr^at  fioid  Iqf  thU  ioap rovomf  ot  in  Una^toidbifc,  hu 
^een  JLincoln  liQ4th  ;  in  that  long  r ange  of  M^  opiuitry 
wbich  sxt^qds  frofn  Stamlorcl  to  thu  flttqiber,  a  yatf 
oumbar  4)f  X^f  d^iiips  havQ  twep  indo^  ia  the  last  30 
y«^rs,by  ^ct  of  Parl^meni*  In  the  tract  above  Graotbam 
and  Bcitony  I  vUw^  sepK  lands  iq  the  parishes  of  Lou* 
doofhorp,  Spittlegatei  Welby,  Harrowby,  &c.  and  found 
that  the  mode  of  (irst  breaking  up  by  paring  and  burning 
b^d  been  very  general;  landlords  have  usually  cestnclcd 
their  tenanta  to  do  it  but  ooQe ;  but  there  have  been  aooie 
few  excq>tions»  in  which  it  has  been  executed  twice.  I 
found  a  prejudice  s^ainst  it,  but  the  fanners  were  so 
^tr^ngly  convinced  that  their  profit  depended  oa  it,- that  it 

• 

'  scries  of  ploughing  and  cropping  stiffens,  concentrates,  and  dt- 
minishes,  the  lighter  kinds  of  fen  soils,  and  that  the  stratum  of 
black  peat  earth,  which,  on  their  iir«t  breakiog  up,  was  consider, 
ably  deeper  than  the  plough  ran,  has  been,  within  the  memory  of 
the  preseqt  9^cupiersi  withput  aoy.  fre^h  paring  aod  burnji^  so 
far  redijced,  that  without  taking  more  mould,  or  ploughing  deeper 
than  they  formerly  hed  been  accustomed  to  do,  they  iwve  not  only 
passed  the  whole  of  the  black  pest  stratuaiy  but  have  ploughed  up 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  clay  beneath  it :  and  if  it  be  mnted, 
which  !  think  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  sarfue  ot  the  ad- 
jacent  depastured  fen  lands,  from  the  decay  of  vegetables^  dui^ 
of  animals,  and  the  soil  brought  thither  by  the  waters  from  the 
ncighbouriog  high  lands,  has  been  continually  thou^  slowly,  in* 
creasing,  there  will  then  appear  other  reasons  for  their  present 
different  level,  than  mere  paring  and  burning.  It  is  well  iuiown 
that  earth  is  jiot  to  be  dissipated  by  combustion  ;  it  is  mote  lUcdy 
that  this  appearance  proceeds  in  the  first  place  from  the  light  peaty 
earth  of  a  fen  soil  being  gradually  consolidated  by  alternate  cul- 
tivation and  pasturage,  so  as  to  sink  below  the  level  it  formeriy 
preserved  in  its  uncultivated  state ;  and  in  the  next  place,  may  it 
not  proceed  from  the  commons  gradually  rising  hi<;her  by  the  ac- 
cumuhitton  of  mud  and  soil  deposited  by  the  upland  waters  2. 

A  material  objection  to  paring  and  burning  i%,  that  in  very  dry 
seasons,  when  the  moisture  of  the  earth  is  very  low,  the  fire  catches 
the  soil  below,  and  causes  what  is  called  ^/ta^,  nsadiiBg  great  un* 
sightly  holes  to  the  bottom  of  the  moor,  which  with  great  diffi- 
culty are  extinguished.  About  thirteen  years  ago»  a  large  com- 
mon at  CiuUteris  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  was  thus  UuDt  up»  16  oril 
ifiches  4c«pj  t^  th(  ver>'gi:^vcU  M^^ffikiB^ 
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was  not  easf-  to  find  tenants  who  would  hire  at  any  fair 
rent.  If  they  were  debarred  from  a  mode  thejr  thought  so 
essential ;  lience  it  has  been  complied  with.  They  would 
not  giTe»  on  a  lease,  more  than  los.  for  land  that  would 
otherwise  let  for  141.  if  prevented  paring ;  and  as  long 
leases  are  very  much  sought  for,  a  security- that  a  land* 
lord's  estate  should  not  be  exhausted  in  a  few  years,  and 
then  thrown  into  his  hands,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
adequate  to  the  refusal.  Lord  Brownlow  ties  them  up  to 
pare  and  bum  but  once ;  to  have  one-fifth  of  the  arable 
every  year  in  turnips,  and  not  to  take  more  than  two 
crops  in  succession  of  white  com,  without  a  fallow  for 
turnips,  or  of  clover,  &c. ;  but  they  may  pare  for  any 
crop,  and  take  two  in  succession.  Those  who  apprehend 
that  this  husbandry  is  dangerous,  should  secure  themselves 
by  the  clauses  of  their  leases ;  the  clause  now  recited 
does  not  seem  sufficient  to  restrain  a  bad  farmer,  for  by 
it  he  might  bum  for  wheat,  then  take  a  crop  of  oats  with 
clover ;  plough  up  that  for  wheat,  and  follow  it  again 
with  oats  ;  after  which  (to  go  no  further)  the  land  would 
he  in  a  state  not  much  for  the  credit  of  burning.  The 
lands  which  were  shewn  to  me  as  proofs  of  the  bad  effects 
of  burning,  conveyed  no  such  conclusion ;  they  were 
stated  by  Mr.  Abbot,  Lord  Brownlow's  bailiflF,  as  pro^ 
ducing  on  an-  average  3  qrs.  of  barley  and  4  of  oats,  if 
turnips  were  gained  ;  and  this  upon  the  rent  of  9/.  an 
acre,  tithe  free  j  crops  fairly  equal  to  the  rent  in  any  part 
of  England,  where  burning  was  never  heard  of.  Another 
circumstance  against  it  was,  that  in  some  farms  at  Wel- 
Vy,  rents  whidi  17  years  ago  were  at  9X.  were  8un]p,  in 
1795,  fo  7#.  on  this  account,  in  the  report  of  the  country, 
for  there  was  no  certainty  of  the  fact.  This  is  marvel- 
lous, that  land  should  be  burned  mischievously  so  long 
igo ;  that  tad  limes  should  follow,  when  the  elect  must 
be  well  known,  if  ever  it  was  \  and  that  rents  should  be 
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lowered,  when  prices  were  of  a  complexion  that  wouM 
not  admit  of  any  such  efiect  rationally*  Such  are  the  facts 
I  met  with  against  the  practice,  in  a  ride  taken  pfofe»* 
sedly  to  convince  me  of  its  .injurious  tendency  ;  not  by 
Lord  Brownlow  himself ,  who  admits  the  practice ;  hut 
by  his  bailiff,  an  able  and  practical  farmer. 

At  Leadenham»  paring  and  burning  the  heath  land  at 
first  breaking  up  was  general,  there  being  no  other  way 
of  killing  the  sedge  and  other  rubbish ;  all  for  turnips, 
some  few  have  done  it  twice,  the  second  time  after  seeds 
that  rested  seven  or  eight  years,  but  this  is  rare  \  no  ob* 
jection  here  is  urged  against  the  practice,  either  by  land* 
lord  or  tenant,  and  no  appearance  of  it  having  injured  the 
land. 

Chaplin,  Esq.  at  Blankney,  has  improved  a 

black  hungry  gri^yel,  between  the  high  lands  and  the  fen, 
eflectively.  He  grubbed  the  gorse,  then  pared  and  burned, 
and  sowed  turnips  ;  then  took  a  crop  of  oats ;  after  this, 
turnips  again,  and  bats  a  second  lime  ;  then  turnips  again, 
and  rye  with  seeds,  which  laid  two  years  ;  broken  up  again 
for  oats  ;  then  turnips  \  then  oats  and  seeds  again,  which 
I  viewed,  worth  gs,  or  loi.  an  acre.  Here  is  a  very  great 
improvement  made  without  any  cultivation,  that  would  not 
pay  as  it  advanced.  Upon  the  heath  land  it  has  also  been 
much  practiced  here,  and  has  not  been  attended,  in  Nfr. 
Chaplin's  ideas,  with  any  ill  effect ;  though  improperly 
cropping  and  running  the  land  after  it,  has  occasioned 
some  pieces,  intended  to  be  kept  in  tillage,  to  be  thrown 
back  again  to  warren  ;  but  not  resulting  from  the  bum* 
ing,  as  is  evident  from  others  better  managed,  remaining 
good.  Price  per  acre  for  paring,  burning,  arid  spreading 
the  ashes,  ^  i.  ts. 

North  of  Lincoln,  on  the  new  inclosed  heath,  all  bnAen 
up  by  paring  and  burning,  but  now  debarred  by  landlords 
from  being  repeated. 
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In  tiM  cold  )rough  clay  land  behind  Gainsborottghy  when 
they  break  up  gmssy  it  is  by  paring  and  burnings  and  Mr« 
Diltoa  at  Knaith  has  obstcved  the  husbandry,  and  thinka 
it  right  w  iHs  s0iL 

Paring  and  burning  is  very  common  on  the  Wolds^ 
about  Brocklesby>  in  taking  up  any  old  riieep^'Ufaiky  or 
gone  cover ;  and  aome  farmers  will  do  it  upon  newer 
hyara  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  and  the  best  farmers  ap« 
prove  of  it  when  the  natuial  bad  grasses  cocne  after  the 
sown  ones  wear  out,  and  the  surface  is  become  hide- 
bounds  mossy,  and  unproductive :  price  of  the  operation 
%%t.  an  acre.  I  inquired  particularly  for  some  fields,  if 
any  such  there  were>  that  had  been  ruined  by.this  practice, 
but  t^iough  many  had  been  very  ill  managed,  none  couk) 
be  found  that  w^re  materially  hurt*  Many  of  the  farms 
are  extensive,  and  the  homesteads  very  ill  situated,  so  that 
without  this  practice  th^y  would  not  know  how  to  ma^ 
QUre  the  distant  parts  at  all, 

Mff  Ll^d  at  Belesby  much  against  the  practice; 
thinks  it  unnecessary,  and  that  there  are  better  ways  of 
managing. 

On  the  Wolds  pear  Louth,  much  practiced,  and  will 
do  it  on  land  that  has  not  been  down  above  five  or  six 
years.  A  good  way  of  performing  the  operation  has 
beeen  to  makft  t^  heaps  in  exact  rows  in  the  middle  of 
the  land^,  to  plough  (lose  to  them  when  burnt,  and  then 
to  spread  the  ashes  on  the  surface  of  the  ploughed  land,  in 
order  to  keep  the  ashes  above,  and  not  below  the  furrow. 

Mr.  Kershaw  of  Driby  breaks  up  sainfoin  by  paring 
^  burning.  Upon  30  acres  of  worn  out  and  old  sain* 
foin,  run  to  rough  grass,  he  did  it  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pence,  for  he  was  forced  to  bum  it  in  large  heaps ;  he 
sowed  oats,  and  got  as  fine  a  crop  as  ever  seen  ;  then  cole 
and  turnips,  which  were  not  great,  succeeded  by  wheat, 
which  W9UB  a  very  fine  crop  ;  laid  down  with  this  wheats 
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to  -v^hiie  clover,  trefoil,  and  ray  grass,  which  tnnti  out 
as  fine  as  possible :  befbredt  was  hot  worth  more  than  ai. 
to  5i.  an  acre ;  now  very  fine :  a  capital  and  vast  ivw 
provement,  which  it  was  impossible  to  have  elected  with- 
out paring  and  burning.  In  all  this  account- 1  us^  his  own 
expressions ;  ^^  I  i^^^^^t  ^dd  a  word  to  the  ^ionary 
enetnies  on  mere  theory  to 'this  admirable  practice,  to 
consider  well  the  foire  of  diis  ineunce,  and  indeed  of 
hundreds  I  liave  given  tt»  the  same  purpoee,  before  they 
detemdne  to  continue  blindly  to  condemn  a  practice  be- 
cause some  bad  fanners  will  abuse  it.  Askiilg  a  party  of 
farmers  at  Mr.  Bourne's  at  Dalby,  iwhatVas  the  gi^test 
of  impravemenis  for  poor  land  in  this  country  i  Ohi  lh0 
is  atsilf  Mswerfd  :  faring  and  burnings  and  sah^ain. 

Mr.  Elmhurst  near  Horncastle,  gave  me  the  fotlowii^ 
account  of  his  practice : 

<^  Upon  old  and  common  land,  which  lias  nerer  been 
ploughed,  of  a  strong  or  cold  clayey  sort,  and  full  of  large 
ant*hillt,  the  which  I  have  always  managed  in  qnite  a 
diflerent  manner ;  and  the  which  I  beg  leave  to  mention 
and  recommend.  As  I  ever  treat  and  manage  the  lands  I 
r#i}/,  and  my  twm  esiatt^  equally  alike,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
be  as  concise  as  I  possibly  can,  and  therefore  shall  not  par- 
ticularize any,  or  describe  any  particular  lordships,  as  die 
same  sorts  of  lands,  /•  e,  soil,  I  ever  have  vsed  and  ma- 
naged in  the  very  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  mode 
of  husbandry. 

'*  So  soon  as  I  have  got  the  plots,  or  parcels,  staked  out, 
and  perhaps  fenced,  I  let  the  piece  I  intend  to  break  up 
first  to  men  to  pare,  the  whidi  I  sa  to  have  as  welt  done 
as  may  be  ;  and  generally  about  Lady-day  that  I  b^n ; 
then  so  soon  as  the  sods  are  dry  enough,  I  set  in  my 
burners,  women,  boys, -and  girla,  vnth  my  ground-keeper 
lo  see  that  the  work  is  well  wnA  properly  done,  (going  my" 
self  at  times  to  see  that  it  is  so,}  though  at  die  distance  of 
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frmA  9  Wit  or  14  mil«;  (flie  which  I  used  to  io  with 
ptifasmre\  for  it  is  ^the  master^ s  eye  that  makes  the  sow 
fiit !)— 4hefi  «a  soon  as  a  srcfe,  or  screed  is  well  burned,  I  * 
set  men  on  with  digs  (or  large  hoes)  made  on  purpose  to 
dig  down,  and  chop  in  pieces,  all  and  every  ant-hfll, 
great  and  amall,  before  any  of  the  ashes  are  spread ;  the 
whick  is  easily  and  expeditiously  done,  if  ever  so  hard ; 
and  much  more  expeditiously  and  easier  for  the  men,  than 
by  rniy  other  means ;  when  that  is  done,  and  levelled  pro- 
perly, (as  it  alif^ays  is  by  the  diggers  as  they  proceed)  I  then 
have  the  ashes  spread,  as  level  as  may  be,  over  all  the  sur- 
face ;  when  that  is  done,  and  the  whole  work  completed, 
or  that  the  weather  suits  by  coming  a  seasonable  rain,  I 
set  on  a  large,  heavy,  close-shod  harrow,  with  two  horset 
only ;  and  have  the  ground  nm  over  once,  twice,  or  three 
times,  as  it  may  require,,  which  breaksr  the  hill  clods,  al** 
ready  calcined  by  the  sun,  ^nd  mixes  them  and  the  ashes 
pretty  well  together  ;  and  when  the  tinte  comes,  and  the 
season  seems  to  suit,  I  set  in  my  ploughs,  and  lightly 
tertttebts  it  over,  as  it  were ;  for  m  pared  and  burned  land 
should  ever  be  ploughed  dtep ;  (nor  should  any  kind  of 
manure,  whether  common,  or  artificial,  be  hwrkd  deep  ;) 
and  when  the  land  is  90  ploughed,  and  as  it  is  pfoughed 
I  sow  my  rape  seed,  and  harrow  it  in  ;  and  then  the  whole 
is  done,  except  f  roper  gripping; ;  for  there  scarcely  ever 
comes  emj  weeds ;  but  I  often  hoe,  or  harrow,'  over  mj 
rape !  where  I  think  it  foe  thick ;  and,  if  the  season  be  not 
over  contrary  and  unfivourable,  I  scarcely  ever  fail  of 
gentog  a  ffery  good  crop.  And  I  will  maintain  it^  even, 
in  the  faces  of  any  who  seem  to  be  such  violent  enemies 
to  paring  and  burning,  and  who  talk  in  such  a  glossed* 
up  and  theoretical  style  against  it,  that  there  is  no  mode 
whatever  of  treating  and  man^ng  xwrMand  equal  tot  this, 
efther  (or  qttantity  of  tuch  proper  manure,  cheapness  to  * 
the  occupier,  so  profitable,  otvo^oedfor  the  land,  as  dirir 
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noble  quantity  of  calcined  manure.  What  those  ffmU^ 
men  theorists  may  either  say  or  think  of  tJUi^  ^  ^krs^ 
tion ;  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  for  it  ii  ^  a  true  and 
fr^ctual  narrati  ve»  and  a  real  fact ;  and  facts  are  stubborn 
things! 

<'  Then  for  further  encouragement,  I  wUl  proceed  and 
shew  in  what  manner  I  everhaveitianagedfa  gremi  number 
of  acres,  and  for  many,  very  many  years  %)ihis  sort  of  land, 
the  foUowirig  years ;  (the  which  I  choose  to  do,  in  order^ 
if  possible,  to  confute  some  of  their  sealed  notions  and 
prejudices  against  the  whole  practice  ot paring  and  hum-- 
ing,  so  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged,  and  so  mv^  ex« 
ploded.  So  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  entt^,  I  set  to  plough- 
ing it  over  a  iiitle  deeper  (and  clear)  than  before,  so  as  to 
keep  the  ashes  near  the  surface  ;  (for  if  any  manure  is 
ploughed  in  deep,  it  is  nearly  lost ;)  and  then,  when  dry 
enough,  I  iiarrow  it,  so  as  to  mix  altc^ether  aa  well  as  I 
can,  or  is  reasonable ;  that,  perhaps,  is  in  May ;  then 
when  the  season  seems  to  suit  (from  the  middle  of  June  t9 
the  first  or  second  week  in  July},  I  set  on  to  plough  it  very 
nicely  (for  Lincolnshire),  laying  all  the  lands  equal  in 
breadth,  (4  yards,  if  not  very  wet^  or  less  if  jp,  or  /K 
^at ;)  bnt  I  ever  make  it  a  rule^  never  to  ridge  up,  or 
plough  any  land  (so  laid  out)  more  than  one  turn,  or  cast 
upwards  ;  for  it  never  can  be  drained  so  weU  if  it  is  laid 
high  ;  neither  is  there  any  occasion-  for  it,  when  the 
lands  are  all  narrow  and  ploughed  straight;  for  then 
there  wants  nothing  more  than  reasonable  and  nice 
gripping,  after  the  furrows  are  drawn  clean,  with  a  pro- 
per plough  (one  horse)  quite  through  the  field  ;  so  that, 
by  this  method,  I  get  a  very  excellent  crop  of  rape,  the 
second  year;  upon  which  (and  ahvays  the  same)  I  keep  a 
great  quantity  of  sheep-hogs,  chicAjfiUed,  the  same  as 
upon  turnips,  to  prevent  them  from  death,  by  /m  luxmriems 
feeding  \  and  I  have,  by  this  mode^  been  so  very  fbstu* 
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nate>  (under  providence)  as  not  to  lose  a  bog  in  several . 
years  together;   (chance  only  excepted^  such  as  over- 
thrown or  giddy ;)  even  by  such  very  rich  food  !    Some- 
times I  feed  wethers  and  drape  ewes  upon  my  great  crops^^ 
and  I  give  them  larger  pieces, 

"  Now  for  the  third  year  : 

'*  I  always  sow  this  sort  of  land,  so  managed,  the  third 
year  also  with  rape ;  as  I  then  can  have  the  soils  and  ashes 
all  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated  together  ;  and  the 
land  laid  proper  for  drainingi  &c.  and  to  my  liking,  (be- 
fore I  grow  any  corn  upon  it)  and  in  nice  order  for  laying 
down ;  then,  the  next  spring,  so  soon  as  the  land  is  dry 
enough  I  plough  it,  and  sow  pat,  or  battle-dore  barley  ; 
and  mver  fails  having  a  very  great  and  yielding  crop 
of  excellent  and  clean  corn  ;  when  that  is'  got  in,  and 
the  stubbles  welltzx  off,  I  plough  the  land  wellf  and  sow 
wheat,  in  the  same  way  a3  before  spoke  to,  and  har- 
row well  in,  drawing  all  the  furrows  as  clean  as  miay 
be,  and  grip  neatly  and  properly  ;  (as  us  Lincolnshire 
farmers  know  how  !)  then  in  the  spring,  and  so  seon  as  the 
land  and  wheat  are  in  proper  order,  I  sow  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ^ood  sheep-grass  seeds,  such  as  white  clover, 
(from  71b.  to  lolb.  per  acre)  3  or  41b.  of  red  ditto,  5  or 
61b.  of  rib  grass,  and  from  2  to  4  pecks  of  good  ray  grass 
seed  per  acre ;  and  when  I  think  the  land  requires  it,  I  run 
a  mutzUd  harrow  over  the  land,  once  in  a  place,  before  I 
sow  the  seeds,  which  make  then,  the  seeds,  fall  and  lay 
evener  upon  the  surface ;  then*  as  the  men  proceed  in 
sowing,  I  have  it  covered  with  the  same  harrows,  or  a 
bush-harrow  (which  may  suit  best),  once  in  a  place;  and 
I  never  have  failed  having  a  very  good  crop  of  pasturage ; 
and  sometimes  I  have  it  mown  the  next  year,  if  the  land 
should  be  like  to  be  too  tender  to  bear  stock.    And  I  ever 
proceed  in  the  management  of  all  and  every  piece  of  land 
I  have  i  and  so  in  rotation  ovet  again,  except  that  I  never 
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pare  and  bum  a  second  time ;  nor  is  there  tvir  an  o(Sci- 
sion>  as  the  lands  are  both  light  wold  land,  or  heavy, 
cold,  and  strong  days." 

Mr.  Loft  of  Marsh  Chapel,  broke  up  a  walk  of  shar 
grass,  which  he  cultivated  thus : 

1.  Pared  and  burned  fof  cole.    4.  Oats. 

2.  Oats.«  5.  Seeds. 

3.  Cole. 

And  he  had  a  neighbour  did  the  same,  nearly  contiguous, 
and  on  the  same  soil,  but  without  burning ;  and  such  was 
the  difference  of  their  Success,  that  if  his  neighbouf  had 
no  rent  to  pay  but  poor-rates,  and  Mr.  Loft  ioi.  an  acre, 
he  would  have  had  treble  the  advantage. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington  of  Swinop,  has  made  Various 
observations  on  the  effect  of  paring  and  burning ;  and 
he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  bringing  any  land  that  has  long  been  under  rab- 
bits, or  any  spontaneous  growth,  into  cultivation,  by 
means  of  turnips.  Thi$  operation  secures  that  crop ;  ^nd 
when  mischief  ensues,  he  conceives  it  to  be  owing  to  a 
bad  and  exhausting  course  of  crops.  He  admits  that  thcrtf 
are  fields  in  a  wretched  state,  which  have  be^n  burned ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  not  in  a  worse  state  than  other 
fields  not  burned,  but  managed  in  relation  to  cropping 
«qully*ill.  The  first  crop  of  turmps  somethnes  is  not  re- 
gular ;  but  well  ploughed,  this  is  not  the  case  ;  when  ft  fs 
a  second  crop,  after  one  of  com,  is  usually  better  ;  and  he 
esteems  a  good  crop  of  turnips  so  much  the  basis  of  every 
thing  on  these  hills,  that  if  a  man  fails  of  success  affcr- 
waixb,  it  18  his  own  fault,  generally  by  orer-cropptng.  Oh 
the  whole,  he  considers  it,  with  proper  management,  a^ 
an  unexceptionable  practice  here,  and  would  permit  any 
tenam  to  do*  rt,  with  no  other  regulation  than  forbidding 
two  successive  crops  of  com. 

At  Thurgundby,  I  vie^e*  a  crop  of  ttrmlfps^  which 
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succeeded  oats,  upon  a  warren  broken  up  without  paring 
and  burning.  The  tenant  I  was  told  came  from  York« 
shire,  and  is  an  enemy  to  that  method ;  but  these  turnips 
shew  manifest  want  of  the  influence  of  fire  :  they  have 
failed  for  many  acres  together.  Had  it  been  pared,  this 
crop  would  have  been  capital  ;  and  all  succeeding,  would 
have  repaid  the  expence  am|>ly»  The  oats,  I  understand^ 
were  a  middling  crop. 

At  Stainton,  rode  through  the  beginning  of  some  im«* 
provements  by  Mr.  Otter  (I  regretted  his  absence),  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Angerstein.  It  was  with,  great  pleasure  I 
saw  the  effect  of  paring  and  burning  gorse  land,  adjoining 
the  warren  of  Thoresway,  which  had  produced,  even  in 
this  very  wet  season,  so  unfavourable  to  the  operation,  a 
fine  crop  of  turnips.  I  was  with  my  horse's  hind  legs  in 
gorse,  and  his  fore  ones  in  turnips,  worth  {^  3.  an  acre  ; 
formed  like  enchantment  in  the  short  space  of  four 
months ;  and  yet  visionaries  remain,  who  will  plead 
against  so  admirable  a  mode  of  converting  a  desart  to  cul- 
tivation !  By  no  other  means  upon  earth  could  this  have 
been  effected. 

Mr.  Ellison  at  Sudbrook,  has  practiced  this  husbandry 
largely ;  and  one  instance  \  saw  of  its  effect  well  deserves 
noting : — he  has  a  crop  of  rape  all  pared  and  burned  for  ; 
but  from  one  part  the  ashes  taken  off^  on  account  qf  an 
intended  water,  which  was  to  have  been  cut  through  the 
land;  where  the  ashes  were  spread  as  burned,  the  crop  is 
mo^  luxuriant  indeed  ;  worth  in  this  dear  year  from  {^  4. 
*^  £5*  ^^  scfc  ;  where  the  ashes  were  taken  away,  it  is 
very  mean,  not  worth  more  than  loj.  an  acre ;  except  in 
2  part  near  the  hedge,  where  it  is  much  better,  probably 
owing  to  cattle  and  sheep  having  laid  there  for  shelter ; 
but  this  shews,  that  paring  (this  was  done  an  inch  deep) 
^d  burning  does  not  exhaust  the  fertility  lodged  in  a  soil, 
(rom  various  circumstances,  for  this  part  of  the  cropi, 
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though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  best,  is  trebly  belter  thao 
the  ^orst  part.  Whenever  such  circumstances  occur  they 
should  be  noted,  whether  foe  or  against  a  practice ;  as  it  is 
only  from  a  great  variety  of  facts  that  the  merit  or  defici- 
ency of  any  husbandry  can  be  ascertained. 
'  Mr.  Ellison  never  breaks  up  any  sort  of  grass  land  but 
in  this  method,  and  has  every  reason  imaginable  to  be  well 
satisfiedwith  it ;  but  it  must  be  old  enough  to  admit  bum* 
ing,  which  will  not  be  less  than  ten  or  twelve  years. 

1.  Turnips,  very  good,  winter  8  hogs  an  acre* 

2.  Barley,  4  quarters. 

3.  Turnips,  as  before. 

4«  Barley,  4  quarters  or  4^. 

5.  6.  7.  or  8.  or  as  it  may  be,  seeds,  white  dorer 
ailb. ;  4lb.  cow  grass ;  jlb.  rib  grass ;  and  4  bushels  hay 
seeds,  clean.  This  on  sandy  land ;  but  on  clay  land,  add 
another  sack  of  hay  seeds.  They  will  summer  4  ewes  and 
lambs  the  first  year,  from  Lady^day  to  near  Michaelmas. 
Much  heath  land  broken  up  by  paring  and  burning  at 
Skellington,  Gunby,  North  Witham,  Stainby,  &c.  and  ic 
has  succeeded  very  well:  but  they  have  done  it  only  once. 

General  Result, 

1.  It  appears  from  these  facts,  that  upon  the  various 
soils  mentioned,  this  practice  has  succeeded  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  justify  the  warmest  appFobation  of  the  hus- 
bandry in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

2.  That  it  has  in  several  cases  been  attended  with  a 
general  good  effect,  even  with  an  incorrect  course  of 
crops. 

3.  That  no  instance  has  occurred  in  this  examinatiooi 
where  land  has  been  materially  injured. 

4«  That  where  it  has  been  attended  with  an  ill  efiect, 
it  has  evidently  arisen  from  injudicious  nuuiagement. 
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5.  That  by  no  other  method  can  waste  lands  be  so 
speedily^  eiiectually,  and  profitably  improved. 

6.  That  the  benefit  results  from  the  ashes  ;  as  if  they 
are  removed,  the  crops  suffer  greatly. 

7.  That  the  fire  has  not  the  effect  of  dissipating  or  de- 
stroying the  fertility  resulting  from  previous  manuring ; 
as  the  crop,  after  the  operation,  is  proportioned  to  such 
previous  fertility  from  manures. 

Sect. — 3.  Manuring. 

Fish. 

SriCKLEBACKsin  the  East  andWest  fens  so  numerous, 
that  a  man  has  made  41.  a  day  by  selling  them  at  a  halfpenny 
abushcl.  They  come  from  the  sea  into  Boston  haven  also, 
and  the  use  of  thrm,  whenever  to  be  had,  immensely  be- 
neficial: they  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  manures. 
Mr.  Cartwright  has  found  them  to  exceed  whale  refuse. 
It  is  a  whimsical  fact,  that  the  farmers  of  Holland  Fen, 
and  also  to  the  east  of  Boston,  reject  the  use  of  pigeon 
dung,  having  tried  it ;  and  they  now  sell  it  to  the  heath 
fanners  beyond  Sleaford.  This  is  singular.  Boston  ha- 
ven muddy  silt  has  been  tried ;  Mr.  C*  has  had  xooo 
loads ;  upon  the  first  application  for  rape,  it  being  laid  on 
raw,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  any  effect,  or  rather  a  bad 
one,  upon  that  crop  ;  nor  was  there  any  difference  in  the 
succeeding  oats  and  clover,  and  other  cr9ps. 

It  is  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  be  noted,  as  a  warn- 
ing in  case  of  future  drainages,  that  manure  brought  from 
Boston  on  the  Witham  navigation  pays  ix.  &/.  a  ton, 
from  a  mere  omission  in  the  act  of  Parliament ;  and  it  \s 
the  same  whether  carried  i  mile  or  36. 


Sz 
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Lime. 

Lime  has  been  used  in  small  quantities  about  Folking- 
ham ;  they  burn  at  the  expence  of  14J.  to  15/.  a  chaldron  \ 
lay  on  2\  per  acre  for  turnips,  and  the  eiFect  does  not 
shew  itself  in  the  turnips  or  barley  ;  but  the  seeds  are  the 
better  for  it.  About  Belton  this  manure  has  been  used, 
limestone  being  plentiful ;  they  lay  2  chaldrons  an  acre, 
and  with  good  effect,  on  sand  ;  not  on  clay.  But  it  will 
not  bring  turnips  on  the  heath  land. 

Mr.  Goulton  tried  lime,  limestone,  and  marl,  on  pieces 
contiguous ;  but  there  was  no  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  Graburn  covered  limestone  land  with  limestone, 
but  saw  no  effect  from  it : — the  soil  hungry  sandy  land. 

Mr.  Bourne  of  Dalby  has  limed,  but  does  not  find  it 
beneficial  enough  to  induce  him  to  do  much  of  it.  Mr. 
Kershaw  of  Driby,  has  laid  3  chaldron  an  acre  for  tur- 
nips, but  has  not  found  it  beneficial  to  that  crop,  unless 
mixed  with  earth  \  but  for  corn  and  seeds  it  does  good, 
though  the  soil  is  on  chalk.  Considering  the  improbability 
that  lime  should  be  beneficial  on  a  thin  soil  on  chalk,  I 
made  particular  inquiries  into  this  practice  ;  several  far- 
mers confirmed  the  account.  Perhaps  the  loam  is  deep ; 
perhaps  there  might  be  on  the  surface  of  some  fields  an 
accidental,  rather  than  an  inherent  quality,  that  gave  the 
effect;  the  expence  30X.  an  acre.  It  is  but  feebly  prose- 
cuted ;  not  one  acre  in  a  thousand.  Mr.  Bourne  of 
Haugh  has  observed,  that  when  both  dung  and  lime  arc 
laid  on  the  same  spot,  the  effect  is  considerable ;  the  dung 
has  then  a  greater  effect  than  when  laid  on  alone  This 
should  seem  to  intimate,  that  the  operation  was  by  assist- 
ing putrefaction,  as  all  the  dung  on  every  part  of  tbc 
Wolds  is  carried  long  from  the  yard. 

At  Claypool,&c.  they  manure  with  lime  from  Newark, 
8  or  10  quarters  an  acre,  at  21.  bd.  to  3^.  a  quarter. 
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It  does  more  good  for  the  seeds  on  arable  land  than  for 
the  corn.  And  upon  the  red  sands  at  Marston  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  improving  them  for  barley  much.* 

Mr.  Walker  of  Woolsthorpe,  limes  on  a  large  scale ; 
he  last  year  used  800  quarters ;  lays  generally  12  quar- 
ters an  acre,  at  41.  a  quarter,  and  20  quarters  an  acre 
over  20  acres.  It  Is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  his  turnips» 
^ut  of  much  to  both  corn  and  seeds ;  the  soil  flat  red  sand, 
much  improved  by  draining. 

Mr.  Clough  of  Gayton,  near  Louth,  limes  here,  and  at 
Tathwell  on  loamy  lands,  that  are  the  farthest  from  the 
chalk,  which  is  under  all  the  country. 

At  Tathwell,  Mr.  Hyde  spreads  3I  to  4  chaldron  per 
acre,  of  32  bushels,  at  13J.  a  chaldron  ;  lasts  four  years, 
and  does  much  good  for  seeds  and  clover,  and  sometimes 
for  com ;  but  none  to  turnips.  Mr.  Pearson  tried  marl^ 
but  did  no  good. 

Rape  Cake. 

Mr.  Bunby  of  Temple  Brewer,  on  Lincoln  Heath,  ma-, 
nures  largely  with  rape  cake  in  powder,  which  he  brings 
from  Gainsborough  ;  the  success  great. 

Marl. 

Mr.  Dalton  at  Knaith,  has  manured  his  sand  there  with 
blue  marl ;  60  four-horse  loads  an  acre,  which  is  attended 
with  a  very  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Clough  of  Gayton  near  Louth^  has  a  small  marl 
pit  on  his  farm,  from  which  he  made  an  experiment,  by 
marling  a  part  of  a  field  for  turnips,  and  dunging  the  rest ; 
he  carried  about  20  loads  of  it,  does  not  know  exactly 
how  many  per  acre  ;  the  effect  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
dung.  At  Kelton  they  have  laid  it  on  seeds,  and  leil  it 
some  time  before  ploughing,  and  it  has  answered  well  for 
12  years ;  but  it  diay  easily  be  supposed  upon  what  scak 
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with  men,  who  none  of  them  have  leases.   Mn  CloDg^'s 
is  a  white  clay  marl. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Revesby  there  is  a  very  commemU 
able  use  made  of  white,  bhie,  and  red  marl.  Mr.  Cra* 
craft  at  West  Keal,  has  done  most  of  the  sandy  fields  of 
his  farm.  He  lays  40  large  loads  an  acre ;  and  is  forced 
to  pay  IS.  a  load  for  permission  to  dig  it  in  a  neighbour's 
ground.  He  spreads  it  on  a  sand,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  infertile  before,  but  highly  improved  by  this  ma- 
nure ;  before,  the  turnips  ran  to  fingers  and  ioesy  and  were 
rarely  worth  more  than  lox.  or  i2x«  an  acre;  but  now» 
that  distemper  disappears  as  soon  as  the  marl  gets  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and  the  crops  are  worth  ^^  3.  or  j^  4.  an 
acre ;  barley  used  to  produce  about  a  quarters  an  acre ; 
now  5  or  6.  He  finds  the  blue  marl  the  best,  and 
next  the  white,  which  however  is  better  than  the  blue  for 
the  red  loamy  sands.  The  red  is  much  the  worst.  Much 
of  his  land  was  a  fox  cover  of  gorse  ;  the  rent  4/.  or  51.; 
dOw  it  would  let  from  141.  to  2or.  Before  he  marled, 
dung  was  of  little  worth  on  the  sand ;  but  since,  the  effect 
is  very  great.  He  has  tried  lime  on  land  that  had  beea 
marled,  and  with  effect. 

Mr.  Parkinson  of  Asgarby,  steward  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  has  also  marled  a  sandy  farm  largely,  and  witb 
very  grsat  effect ;  he  spreads  40  loads  an  acre.  He  shewed 
me  a  field  of  36  acres  under  turnips,  a  small  part  of  which, 
by  a  mistake  of  his  men,  was  not  marled  ;  and  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  turnips  is  prodigious ;  where  the  manure  was 
spread,  a  very  fine  crop  ;  but  in  the  spot  not  marled,  they 
had  almost  entirely  failed,  and  the  land  was  covered  with 
weeds. — I  have  rarely  seen  a  difference  in  crop  more 
striking.  He  has  6  or  7  quarters  an  acre  of  barley,  which 
"Succeed  turnips  on  marled  land. 

Mr.  Elmhurst  has  practiced  marling  for  35  years  with 
great  success*  # 
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At  Kelston,  adjoining  South  Elkington,  the  farmers 
haye  marled  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country ; 
and  no  where  has  the  effect  been  greater ;  their  turnips 
before  were  all  fingers  and  toes ;  but  since  have  betn  very 
fine,  and  free  from  that  distemperk 

Bones. 

Mr.  Sutton  at  Alkborough^  manured  with  bones  from. 
Sheffield  at;^5.  an  acre,  60  bushels;  the  first  year  6 
bushels  of  wheat  more  for  them  ;  the  next  it  was  sown 
with  beans ;  got  a  quarter  of  crop  more ;  this  year  fallow, 
and  the  ketlocks  there  vastly  more  luxuriant ;  now  ma- 
nures next  part  of  it  with  dung,  and  expects  the  boned 
land  will  equal  it. 

Mr.  Grabum  at  Bartdn  collects  bones  at  6^.  a  bushel, 
iinbroken ;  breaks  them  with  twocy  linders  of  cast  iron,  with 
teeth  that  lock  into  each  other  \  lays  on  25  strikes  an  acre, 
and  has  done  50  acres  this  year  ;  yet  the  turnips  this  year 
not  good ;  but  on  all  other  occasions  the  success  remark- 
able, so  that  he  can  see  to  an  inch  where  laid  five  years 
ago  ;  no  manure  equal  to  them.  Has  tried  whale  blubber, 
and  the  effect  great,  but  did  not  answer  the  expence. 
Has  mixed  two  strikes  of  ashes  with  one  of  pigeon  ma- 
nure, and  spreads  50  strikes  an  acre ;  the  effect  is  great ; 
it  is  sure  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  as  good  as  8 
loads  of  yard  dung,  a  ton  each.  Soot  upon  sainfoin  Mr. 
Graburn  has  tried  30  bushels,  at  gd%  an  acre,  with  good 
success  ;  and  finds  that  yard  manure  answers  well  on  it. 
Also  upon  seedsf  and  did  perfectly. 

Five  years  ago  he  manured  with  30  strikes  an  acre  of 
bones,  and  a  part  contiguous  with  8  loads  yard  manure, 
sown  with  turnips ;  which  after  the  bones,  were  much 
better  than  any  of  the  rest.  On  the  second  year  of  the 
seeds,  covered  the  dunged  part  with  yard  manure  a  second 
time  ;  and  two  years  after,  a  third  time  with  yard  ma- 
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plough,  where  much  it  lost.  He  ploughs  first,  and  dien 
spreads  the  dung,  which  he  thinks  answers  better.  Upon 
JUnd  not  verytby^  L  should  suppose  this  could  only  be 
done  in  a  froft. 

He  observes  invariably,  that  where  dung  Is  carted  for 
turnips  to  the  land  long  before  sowing,  so  as  to  give  time 
for  n)ixing  with  the  soil  by  the  plough,  the  crop  much 
exceeds  that  which  is  spread  before  the  last  ploughing 
only. 

Long  and  short  Dung. 

Upon  poor,  thin,  gorse,  wold  land,  Mr.  Goulton  has 
remarked,  that  upon  a  piece  of  turnips,  where  manured 
with  long  dung  fresh  from  the  yard,  the  crop  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  where  manured  with  short  dung,  made  the 
year  before :  the  diiFerence  striking ;  nor  is  the  com  so 
good  sown  after  those  turnips. 

The  best  farmers  at  Wintringham  are  of  opinion,  that 
laying  yard  dung  on  heaps,  is  very  bad  ;  much  better  to 
cart  it  at  once  to  the  land.  And  Mr.  Crust  remarked, 
that  he  has  observed,  that  those  who  make  heaps,  and 
consequently  rot  it  much,  never  have  such  a  return  from 
Aeir  dung  as  they  would  by  a  different  management. 

Mr.  Lloyd  is  much  against  hilling  of  manure,  always 
carrying  it  long  from  the  yard  ;  has  made  repeated  obser* 
vations  on  the  comparison,  and  is  decided  in  the  result. 
He  remarked  also  to  me,  on  shewing  his  farm  yard,  that 
in  his  opinion,  a  yard  should  always  be  on  a  descent ;  for 
if  the  straw  lies  wet,  it  will  not  rot ;  on  a  descent,  it  rots 
as  well  again :  not  that  the  urine  should  be  lost,  there 
may  be  a  reservoir  to  catch  it ;  his  runs  to  a  small  pondi 
which  is  emptied  often  on  that  account.  Soap  suds  he  finds 
an  excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees,  making  them  shoot 
in  a  manner  they  never  did  before.  His  ashes  he  is  care^ 
ful  to  sav£  dry,  and  finds  them  to  be,  by  that  means,  1 
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much  better  manure :  this  is  wdD  known  elsewhere ;  but 
it  is  not  common  in  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  Clough  leads  the  dung  directly  from  the  yard ; 
never  hills  it,  which  is  utterly  disapproved  of.  No  stand- 
ing sheep  folds  to  nuke  dung. 

Cmposis, 

Mr.  Graburn  has  mixed  earth  and  dung ;  and  some 
others  have  done  the  same  ;  but  from  whatever  he  has 
observed^  could  never  see  that  it  answered  at  all. 

Burnt  Straw, 

The  most  singular  practice  which  I  ever  met  with  In 
manuring,  subsists  on  the  Wolds,  it  is  that  of  spreading 
dry  straw  on  the  land,  and  burning  it.  At  Lord  Yarbo-» 
rough's  I  first  heard  of  this  custom.  His  Lordship's  te- 
nant, Mr.  Richardson,  a  very  good  and  intelligent  farmer, 
gave  me  the  account,  having  long  practiced  it  with  sue- 
cess.  The  quantity  is  about  5  tons  an  acre*  At  Great 
Lumber  he  straw-burnt  a  piece  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
preparing  for  turnips,  and  on  each  side  of  it  manured  with 
10  loads  an  acre  of  yard  dung,  and  the  burned  part  was 
visibly  superior  in  the  crop.  In  another  piece  the  same 
comparative  trial  was  made  in  1796,  for  turnips,  which 
crop  was  much  the  best  on  the  burnt  part ;  and  now,  ia 
1 797,*  the  barley  is  equally  superior.  On  another  farm 
he  had  at  Wolcf^Newton  he  did  it  for  turnips,  then  bar- 
ley, and  laid  with  sainfoin ;  and  the  burnt  straw  was 
better  in  all  those  crops  than  yard  dung.  Burning  gors« 
in  this  manner  returns  great  crops,  but  the  e;(pence  is 
too  high.  He  is  clearly  of  opinion^  that  it  is  the  warmth 
from  the  £re  that  has  the  effect,  and  not  the  ashes ;  for 
the  quantity  is  nothing,  and  would  blow  away  at  one 
blast,  {t  is  proper  to  observe,  that  they  do  not  value 
straw  used  in  feeding  cattle,  at  more  than  4s.  or  51.  a  ton. 
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.  Mr.  Mallis  of  Lumber,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
thinks  4  ton  is  enough  ;  never  knew  that  quantity  £ul 
for  turnips. 

This  straw -burning  husbandry  I  found  again  at 
Bclesby :  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  I  should  observe,  is  an  ex- 
cellent farmer,  thinks  that  it  takes  six  ton  per  acre, 
which  will  last  longer  in  its  effect,  and  beat  the  dung 
which  that  straw  would  make  ;  and  in  general  lasts  longer 
than  common  dunging.  Keeping  much  cattle,  he  cannot 
practice  it,  but  highly  approves  it. 

In  discourse  at  Horncastle  ordinary,  on  burning  straw, 
the  practice  was  much  reprobated ;  yet  an  instance  was 
produced,  that  seemed  to  make  in  favour  of  it.  Mr. 
Elmhurst  of  Hazlethorpe  burnt  la  acres  of  cok^seei 
straw  on  eight  acres  of  the  twelve,  and  the  eiFect  was 
very  great,  and  seen  even  for  20  years  ;  he  sowed  wheat 
on  it,,  4  bushels  an  acre,  and  had  5  qrs. ;  the  4  acres  upon 
'which  nothing  was  burnt  much  the  better  land,  yet  the 
crops  on  the  burnt  part  were  by  that  made  equal  to  the 
rest.  But  in  another  similar  experiment  for  turnips,  Mr. 
RancliflT  observed  the  result,  and  the  effect,  though  good, 
lasted  only  for  one  crop.  Mr.  Kirkham,  who  was  in 
company,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as  cattle  would  not 
cat  stubble,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  collect  and  stack  that, 
and  before  turnip-sowing  burn  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington  of  Swinop,  has  cut  and  car- 
ried gorse,  and  spread  it  on  other  land,  and  burnt  it  in 
May  for  a  manuring  for  turnips  ;  he  has  done  it  twice, 
and  it  answered  very  well ;  but  of  course  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  is  done  only  when  it  cannot  be  sold  for  fagOts» 
which  sell  at  8j.  a  hundred,  so  that  the  expence  woubi  be 
^  4.  an  acre,  as  1000  are  produced  per  acre,  and  he  burnt 
the  produce  of  one  acre  upon  another :  the  effect  was 
great  in  the  turnips ;  the  barley  was  better  for  it ;  but  he 
has  not  attended  to  it  in  the  seeds,  because  bard  stocked 
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with  sheep.  He  has  burnt  on  the  land  for  turnips^  the 
long  straw  dung  from  the  surface  of  the  farm  yard,  and 
has  had  better  turnips  there,  than  where  the  dung  was  laid. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  two  experiments  he  has  m^e. 

About  Tathwell  there  is  no  burning  straw  upon  land; 
Mr.  Cloughy  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Pearspn  scouted  the 
idea  of  such  a  thing  being  common.  It  has  however 
been  here  tried ;  for  Mr.  Oldham  of  Elkington,  did  it 
after  ploughing  for  turnips,  with  long  sixzw/rom  the  yard^ 
and  he  succeeded  well  for  the  most  part. 

Oil-cake  Feeding, 

Mr.  Ellison  at  Sudbrook  fattens  many  beasts  every 
year  on  oil  cake,  and  finds  the  dung  they  make  so  rich, 
that  by  mixing  it  with  straw  dung,  the  whole  is  made 
gpod  manure.  His  bailiiF  carts  it  out  at  Christmas,  and 
in  April,  on  to  a  hill,  where  it  remains  till  the  following 
autumn,  if  dry,  to  spread  it  on  seeds  ;  and  if  the  autumn 
is  wet,  to  cart  it  in  frosts.  While  in  the  hill,  turns  once. 
He  has  tried  carting  it  from  the  stalls  directly  to  the  field, 
but  finds  it  a  bad  way,  except  for  strong  clay  land,  upon 
which  it  does  very  well  ;  even  for  clay  he  would  hill 
it,  if  for  seeds.  Hilling  loses  much  in  quantity,  but  adds 
greatly,  the  bailiiF  thinks,  in  quality  ;  he  puts  15  or  16 
loads  (three  horses)  per  acre. 

Remarks. 

One  considerable  benefit  of  examining  the  agriculture 
of  any  district  on  the  spot,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of 
gleaning  carefully  in  conversation.  Many  able  farmers 
mike  experiments  without  minuting  them  on  paper.  If 
they  were  not  drawn  forth  sometimes,  by  conversing  on 
very  different  subjects,  the  result  would  die  with  the  men 
who  make  them.  But  such  circumstances  are  too  valu- 
able to  be  lost.    What  an  immense  mass  of  information 
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would  be  the  result,  if  all  such  trials  and  remarks  were 
eoUected  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Ex- 
perimental certainty  would  be  the  result,  the  cause  of  aH 
apparent  coAtradiotions  would  be  cleared  up,  and  one  har* 
monious  ^stem  extracted  from  what  at  present  seems 
confusion.  Att  effect  that  never  can  flow  from  disserta- 
tions ;  it  can  aiise  f rom  nothing  but  multiplied  facts. 

Sect — 4*  Embanking. 

Since  1630,  ten  thousand  acres  have  been  saved  from 
the  sea,  in  the  parish  of  Long  Sutton,  and  seven  thousand 
acres  more  might  now  be  taken  in  by  altering  the  channel 
of  the  river. 

Holland  Fen  is  a  country  that  absolutely  exists  but  by 
the  security  of  its  banks  ;  they  are  under  commissioners, 
and  very  well  attended  to. 

Upon  taking  in  new  tracts  from  the  sea  by  embank* 
ment,  it  is  always  an  object  of  consequence  to  know  what 
should  be  done  with  the  land.  There  is  a  new  tract 
taken  in  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  Wintringham,  and  some 
failures  of  crops  makes  it  an  interesting  object.  The 
second  year  after  excluding  the  sea,  they  ploughed  and 
sowed  beans ;  but  the  crop  so  bad,  being  in  some  places 
for  acres  together  absolutely  destroyed,  that  the  manage- 
ment is  plainly  bad.  The  farmers,  Mr.  Peacock  and 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  attributed  it  to  the  salt  being  too  fresh 
and  strong,  and  probably  they  are  right ;  however,  the 
spots  in  the  field  which  were  a  little  dry  from  inequality 
of  surface,  had  beans,  though  bad,  but  the  flat  spaces 
none.  From  observations  made  in  other  places,  I  am  in* 
clined  to  think  that  the  land  should  be  pastured  for  three 
years  after  excluding  the  sea,  after  which,  ploughing  will 
succeed  without  hazard. 

At  Humberstone  there  is  a  larg^  piece  taken  in  from 
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the  sea  bf  a  low  hank,  which  iis  well  sloped  to  the  sea, 
but  too  steep  to  the  land,  so  that  if  the  sea  topped  it,  the 
bank  must  break.  In  these  works  it  is  always  tieces* 
sary  to  provide  against  high  tides,  that  in  case  of  such 
rising  above  the  bank,  and  consequently  flowing  over  h, 
the  honk  itself  may  remain  undams^ed ;  which  if  steep  to 
the  land,  cannot  be  the  case,  it  must  give  way«  The 
mardi  taken  in  is  not  yet  ploughed ;  indeed  it  should  al* 
wa3rs  remain  some  years,  to  prepare  it  for  ploughing. 

Great  tracts  of  vahiable  land  remain  yet  to  be  taken  in 
from  the  sea  about  North  Somercots,  and  other  places  oa 
that  coast  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  experimet^s  have 
been  made  in  Sir  Hyde  Pagers  method,  of  making  hedges 
of  gorse  fascines,  and  leaving  the  sand  to  accumulate  of 
itsdf  into  a  bank.  Mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Neve,  he  in- 
formed me,  that  he  had  observed  at  least  a  hundred  times, 
that  if  a  gorse  bush,  or  any  other  impediment  was  by  ac* 
cident  met  with  by  the  sea,  it  was  sure  to  form  a  hillock 
of  sand.  The  extent  of  sand,  dry  at  low  water,  on  this 
coast  is  very  great ;  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water  mark  extending  even  to  two  miles/ 

la  the  reparation  of  the  banks  which  secure  the  marsh 
land  from  the  sea,  the  frontage  towns  are  at  the  expcnce; 
but  in  case  of  such  a  breach  as  renders  a  new  bank  neces* 
sary,  the  expence  is  assessed  according  to  the  highest  tides 
ever  known,  by  level  over  all  the  country  below  such  level 
of  high  water,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners 
of  sewers  ;  the  distance  from  the  sea  subject  to  drainage, 
will  therefore  vary  according  to  the  level  of  the  country. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1792,  for  embanking 
and  draining  certain  salt  marshes  and  low  lands  in  Spald* 
ing,  Moulton,  Whaplode,  Holbeach,  and  Gedney,  con- 
taining in  all  about  5339  acres. 

South  Holland,  grosdy  estinuted  at  looyooo  acres 
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within  the  old  sea-dike  bank,  has  long  been  aiv  object  of 
embankment.  .  Ravenbank,  the  origin  of  which  is  qoite 
unknown,  appears  to  have  been  the  third  which  had  been 
formed  for  securing  a  small  part  of  this  tract  from  the 
sea»  leading  fron)  Cowbit  to  Tidd  St«  Mary's.  About  six 
miles  nearer  to  the  sea  is  another  bank,  called  the  Old 
Seardike  bank,  which  is  unquestionably  a  Roman  work. 
A  very  curious  circumstance  is,  that  a  fifth  bank,  called 
the  New  Sea-dike  bank,  two  miles  nearer  than  the  Roman, 
remains,  but  it  is  utterly  unknown  when  or  by  whom  it 
was  made.  The  new  bank  mentioned  above,'takes  in 
about  two  miles  more  in  breadth.  In  taking  the  levels 
for  making  the  new  drain,  it  was  found  that  the  surface 
of  the  country,  on  coming  to  the  Roman  bank,  suddenly 
rose  six  feet,  being  six  feet  higher  on  the  sea  side  than  on 
the  land  side,  and  then  continues  on  that  higher  level, 
being  the  depth  of  warp,  or  silt,  deposited  by  the  sea  since 
that  bank  was  made.  The  estimated  expence  of  thedndn, 
£  179985.  8/.  6d,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (from  whom  I  re- 
ceive this  intelligence)  has  made  this  note  on  the  back 
of  Dugdale's  map,  in  which  no  trace  of  the  new  sea-dike 
bank  appears :  **  Dugdale's  History  of  Embankment  and 
Draining  was  published  in  t66a,  hence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  old  sea-dike  bank  was  then  the  outermost 
boundary  of  the  inclosed  marshes ;  it  appears  by  Hay- 
ward's  map,  published  by  Badeslade,  that  it  was  al&o  so 
in  1605  ;  notwithstanding  the  new  sea-dike  is  said  b? 
Mr,  Maxwell  to  have  been  made  about  1640."  The 
embankment  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  1792,  is  nearly 
completed,  and  will  prove  an  excellent  work  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  to  the  proprietors.  The  drainage  of  South 
Holland,  100,000  acres,  is  in  its  progress,  and  will  also 
prove  a  work  of  immense  consequence  ;  and  it  deserves 
noting,  that  this  business  goes  forward  at  present,  because 
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it  is  not  efitcted  by  borrowing  mon^jr  6n  the  credit^  of  a 
tax,  but  the  capital  levied  on  the' propriet6rs/ who  have 
now  paid  two  in^inents  erf  rox.  an  acre  each. 

An  Act  passed  tn  1794,  for  hnprbving  the  outfall  of  the 
river  Welland^  and  better  draining  the  low  groun<ls,  and 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  sea.  The  plan  o(  this 
undertaking  is  to  ciit  an  immense  canal  from  the  reser- 
voir belo^  Spalding,  capable  of  carrying  the  whole  waters 
of  the  river  Welland,  and  issuing  them  into  the  Witham 
below  Boston*  It  is  expected  that  the  consequence'  of 
this  will  be,  not  only  the  drainage  of  Deeping  fen,  and 
all  the  adjoining  lands,  as  well  as  those  in  Kirton  wapen* 
talce,  through  the  middle  of  which  the  canal  is  intend^' 
to  pass,  but  also  that  the  present  bed  of  the  river  Welland, 
and  of  the  Fossdike  wash,  will  shortly  be  converted  into 
marsh  land  of  the  richest  quality,  there  being  fl  great  dis« 
position  to  warp  up  in  that  river ;  and  so  fully  have  the 
undertakers  been  convinced  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
that  they  have  provided  in  the  Act,  for  mtikln^  a  turnpike 
foad  across  Fossdike  wash,  which  they  conclude  will  be«' 
come  perfectly  dry*  But  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  arising  from  the  war,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
raise  the  money  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  return  of  peace 
will  remove  this  obstacle,  arid  set  this  great  work  in  full 
action. 

The  first  navigable  canal  that  was  made  ill  England,  is 
in  all  probability  that  which  was  made  fr(mi  Lincoln  to 
Toitsey;  it  is^evidently  a  part  of  the  Cardike,  ah  immense 
Roman  work,  which  served  t6  prevent  the  living  waters 
from  running  doWn  upon  the  fens,  and  skirting  the  vrhole ' 
of  them  from  Peterborough  to  Lincoln,  afibrded  a  navi-  * 
gation  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  this  fertile  country. 
That  the  Fossdike  was  a  Roman  wot-kls  fully  pn>ved  by 
the  discovery  of  a  figure  of  Mercury,  of  RonMin  woilc* 
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xnanship,  ivith  a  Latin  inscription  oil  it$  base,  a  figure  of 
which  is  given  in  Mr.  Gough's  edition  of  Camden's  Brt* 
tannic ;  it  was  dug  out  of  the  mud  below  its  present 
bottom.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  that  half  of  the 
present  Sleaford  navigation,  reaching  to  the  river  Witham, 
was  the  second ;  the  stream  of  Kyme-eau,  the  water  which 
feeds  the  navigation,  in  all  probability  had  its  issue  at 
Biclcerhaven,  near  Donningtoni  an  estuary,  the  banks  of 
which  are  still  remaining.  The  Earl  of  Angos,  of  whose 
navigable  canal  Dugdale  gives  an  account  in  his  work 
on  Embanking  and  Draining,  in  all  likelihood  changed 
its  course  from  its  ancient  one  to  its  present  issue,  into 
the  Witham  near  Dogdike. 

The  embankments  which  have  been  carried  on  are, 
upon  the  whole,  very  considerable  ;  no  country  from  its 
relative  situation  wanted  them  more,  nor  does  any  other 
possess  them  of  equal  extent ;  they  are  so  connected  with 
the  great  object  of  Parliamentary  drainages,  that  where- 
ever  one  is  found,  the  other  is  implied ;  an  idea  may  be 
therefore  formed  of  embankments,  by  inspecting  the 
drainage  map. 

Sect.  5. — Watering. 

The  first  irrigation  I  heard  of  in  the  county,  was  at 
Osbornby,  by  Mr.  Hoyte,  the  lordship  being  inclosed  bj 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1796,  that  very  spirited  improver 
took  advantage  of  the  capability  of  some  of  the  lands  to 
be  irrigated,  and  advised  the  commissioners  to  award  a 
power  of  taking  water  from  a  catcb*water  drain  that  was 
necessarily  made,  and  offered  to  tako^  for  his  own  allot- 
ment, some  lands  reckoned  of  an  inferior  quality,  because 
he  perceived  they  would  admit  of  this  iqaprovement.  Last 
winter  he  set  to  work,  and  built  aljuices,  foxmod  canier 
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trenches  and  drains ;  and  thus  watered  50  acres,  which 
was  performed  at  an  expence  of  about  £  50.  He  has  of 
course  mown  but  once  ;  the  effect  such  as  to  prove  the 
magnitude  of  the  advantage,  which  would  have  been  greater 
had  he  been  able  to  have  effected  a  private  exchange  with 
a  neighbour.  And  thus  this  first  of  all  improvements  is 
introduced.  The  regular  stream  at  the  bottom  affords  water 
all  the  year,  except  in  very  dry  seasons  ;  and  the  catch- 
water  drain  runs  all  winter,  taking  the  shoot  from  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  hills,  and  fringing  in  floods  much  of  the 
finer  and  richer  particles,  the  washings  of  those  hills,  the 
soil  of  which  is  very  good.  In  working  the  meadows, 
Mr.  Hoyte  observed,  and  effected  by  the  cuts,  that  the 
water  should  always  be  active,  never  resting;  watered 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  shifted  alternately.  He  watered 
some  sedgy  pieces,  whenever  he  could,  in  frosts,  as  a 
means  of  destroying  that  weed ;  it  did  much  that  way 
the  first  season,  and  he  expects  in  another  to  destroy 
more.  Omthis  worst  land  white  clover  was  brought  up, 
which  never  appeared  there  before ;  the  soil  a  loamy  clay 
with  gravel  at  3  or  3I  feet  deep  ;  watered  till  the  latter 
end  of  March  ;  turned  in  ewes  and  lambs  the  first  week 
in  April,  and  kept  till  the  middle  of  May  ;  fed  thus  35 
acres  ;  five  ewes  and  their  lambs  per  acre,  a  feeding  worth 
6^.  a  head  at  least,  the  advantage  of  which. was  great. 
Turnips  were  destroyed,  seeds  backward,  so  that  this  re- 
source was  great,  and  amounted  at  this  first  spring  to  I5J, 
an  acre.  Aft^  feeding,  watered  directly  for  a  week  ;  and 
then,  in  8  Weeks,  being  delayed  by  bad  weather,  mowed  % 
tons  an  ^re,  on  land,  which  never  produced  much  more 
tha9  a  ton  on  an  average  :  here  was,  therefore,  i)ear  a  ton 
of  hay,  and  15/.  spring  feed  gained  by  water  ;  the  after- 
grass much  the  same.  Mr.  Hoyte  observes,  that  by  thus 
keeping  such  a  stock  of  ewes,  the  grasses  of  his  farm  are 
so  favoured  as  to  be  a  great  reservation ;  and  the  additional 
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produce  of  hay  is  so  much  addition  to  the  manure  made  on 
the  farm ,  which  implies  a  constantly  accumulating  improvo* 
ment  of  the  other  lands.  The  increasing  quantity  of  lire 
stock  thus  secured,  must  increase  the  heart  and  vigour  of  the 
whole  farm.  I  viewed  these  works  with  pleasure,  they  are 
well  planned ;  and  great  attention  paid  to  catching  every 
drop  of  water  that  can  possibly  be  got ;  no  winter  runs 
are  neglected  ;  and  upon  slopes  that  were  laid  down  in 
ridge  and  furrow,  the  carriers  are  well  levelled,  backing 
the  angles,  to  lead  from  the  crown  of  one  ridge  to  the 
crown  of  the  next.  Such  exertions  can  scarcely  (ail  tc 
find  imitators  in  a  country  abounding  with  streams  that 
are  perennial. 

The  river  which  rises  at  Binbrook>  Stainton,  &c.  flows 
through  those  parishes,  and  Irford,  Swinop^  Thurgun- 
by,  HacklifF,  Barnaby,  Le  Beck,  Brigsley,  and  Wayth» 
to  Tetney  and  the  sea,  has  on  its  banks  a  range  of  lev 
ground,  highly  capable  of  watering  at  a  very  small  expena ; 
but  not  one  acre  done ;  a  neglect  that  meritsthe  severest 
condemnation,  in  a  country  so  full  of  sheep,  and  often  so 
distressed  for  spring  food* 

Sect.  S.^^ff^arping. 

Th£  husbandry,  which  I  am  i^KHit  to  describe  under 
this  title,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  improvements  I  have 
any  where  met  with ;  and  far  exceeding  any  other  that 
has  been  heard  of. 

The  water  of  the  tides  that  come  up  the  Trent,  Ouze, 
Dun,  and  other  rivers,  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
great  estuary  of  the  Humber,  is  muddy  to  an  excess ;  in- 
somuch, that  in  summer  if  a  cylindrical  glass  la  er  15 
inches  long  be  filled  with  it,  it  will  presently  deposke 
an  inch,  and  sometimes  more,  of  what  is  called  warp. 
Where  it  comes  from,  is  a  dispute :  the  Huiid)er,.at  its 
mouth,  is  clear  water;  and  no  floods  in  the  ooootiici 
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washed  by  the  warp  rivers  bring  k-,  but  on  the  contrary, 
do  much  mischief  by  spoiling  the  wtrp.  In  the  very  driest 
seasons,  and  longest  droughtSf  it  is  best  and  iMst  plen- 
tiful. The  improvement  is  perfectly  simple,  and  consists 
in  nothing  more  than  letting  in  the  tide  at  high  M^ater.  to 
deposite  the  warp,  and  permitting  it  to  run  oiFagain  as  the 
tide  falls ;  this  is  the  aim  and  elFect.  But  to  render  it  ef- 
ficacious, the  water  must  be  at  command,  to  keep  it  out 
and  let  it  in  at  pleasure  ;  so  that  there  must  not  only  be  a 
cut  or  canal  made  to  join  the  river,  but  a  sluice  at  the 
month  to  open  or  shut,  as  wanted  ;  and  that  the  water 
may  be  of  a  proper  depth  on  the  land  to  be  warped,  and 
also  prevented  flowing  over  contiguous  lands,  whether  cul- 
tivated .or  not,  banks  are  raised  around  the  fields  to  be 
warped,  from  3  or  4  to  6  or  7  feet  high,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  if  the  tract  is  large,  the  canal  which 
takes  the  water,  and  which,  as  in  irrigation,  might  be  called 
the  grand  carrier^  may  be  made  several  miles  long ;  it  has 
been  tried  as  far  as  4,  so  as  to  warp  the  lands  on  each  side 
the  whole  way  ;  and  lateral  cuts  made  in  any  direction  fo|r 
the  same  purpose ;  observing,  however,  that  the  effiect  less- 
ens asycuittcede  from  the  river ;  jthat  Ls,it  demands  longer 
iin*e  to  deposite  warp  enough. 

But  the  effect  is  very  different  from  that  of  irrigation  ; 
'for  it  is  not  the  water  that  works  the  effect,  but  the  ntud, 
so  that  in  floods  the  business  cease$,  as  also  in  winter; 
and  it  is  not  to  manure  the  soil,  but  to  create  it;  What 
the  land  is,  intended  to  be  warped,  is  not  of  the  smallest 
consequence ;  a  bog,  clay,  sand,  peat,  or  a  barn  floor ; 
adi  one  ;  as  the  warp  raises  it  in  one  summer  frntn  6  to  16 
inches  thick  ;  and  in  hollows,  or  .low  place.s,  2,  3,  or  4 
foet,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  piece  leyel.  Thus  a  soil  of 
any  depth  you  please  is  formed,  Hvhich  consists  of  mud  of 
a  vast  fertility,  though  containing  not  much  besides  sand; 
but  a  sand  unique.    Mr.  Dalton  of  Knaith,  sent  some  to 
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an  eminent  chemist;  whose  report  was,  that  it  contains 
mucilage^  and  a- very  minute  portion  of  saline  mailer;  a 
considerable  one  of  calcareous  earth ;  the  residue  is  mica 
and  sand;  the  latter  in  far  the  largest  quantity;  both 
in  very  fine  particles.  Here  is  no  mention  of  any  thing 
argillaceous  ;  but  from  examining  in  the  fields  much  warp, 
I  am  clear  there  must  be  clay  in  some,  from  its  caking 
in  small  clods,  and  from  its  cleansing  cloth  of  grease  al- 
most like  fuller's  earth.  A  considerable  warp  fanner 
told  me^that  the  stiiFerwarp  was  the  best ;  but  in  general 
it  has  the  appearance  of  sand,  and  all  glitters  with  the  mi- 
caceous particles.  So  much,  in  general,  as  to  the  effect : 
the  culture,  crops,  &c.  are  circumstances  that  will  best 
appear,  with  others,  in  the  following  notes  taken  on  the 
spot. 

The  first  warping  works  which  I  viewed  were  at  Mor- 
ton Ferry,  where  Mr.  Harrisson,  who  shewed  me  them, 
has  a  large  concern  in  a  very  great  undertaking,  no  less 
than  to  warp  4260  acres  of  commons,  by  means  of  an  act 
of  inclosure  and  drainage.  They  are  attempting  to  warp 
400  acres  in  one  piece,  which  is  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  ex- 
igence of  doing  all  the  rest,  and  they  have  been  offered  30X. 
an  acre  rent  for  it,  wi.en  finished  ;  a  double  sluice  is 
erected  to  take  the  water  from  the  Trent,  which  cost 
£  1200. ;  and  a  double  canal,  cut  under  the  idea  that  the 
water  should  come  in  by  one,  and  return  by  another;  this 
apparently  has  created  a  great  expence.  They  have  used 
15  tides  over  200  acres,  which  has  raised  about  6  inches  of 
warp  in  some  places,  but  not  uniform  :  and  the  opinion  of 
the  best  informed  persons  is,  that  they  must  divide  it  into 
50  acred  pieces,  and  do  one  at  a  time.  All  this  may  be 
easily  corrected,  and  the  improvement  will  be  amazingly 
great.  The  common  is  worth  nothing  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  fed. 


"A       -^ 
Sketch  of 
The  Warping^  of 
MORTON  CARR 

in  the  County  of 
LINCOLT^ 
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"  To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Commons  ^  and  fVaste  Lends  in  the 

.  Parishes  of  Morton ^  IValkerith^  East  Stochvithy  Bliton^ 

IFbarton^  Pilham^  andGilby^  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

**  Gentlemen, 

"  In  confomiity  to  your  order  of  the  last  meeting,  we 
have  taken  a  survey  of  the  above  common  and  waste  lands ; 
and  find  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  about  4260  acres, 
2600  of  which  is  low  land,  capable  of  being  warped,  the 
remaining  1660  acres  high  land. 

We  have  taken  levels  from  the  lowest  land  in  the 
commons  to  Surworth  Sluice,  and  find  the  fall  very  in- 
considerable, when  compared  with  the  expcnce  and  in* 
conveniences  that  would  necessarily  arise  in  cutting  through 
so  many  townships. 

And  having  also  taken  levels  from  the  lowest  land  in 
the  commons,  to  the  Trent  at  Ravensfleet,  we  find  a  fall 
of  2  feet  to  low  water  mark  ;  and  the  lowest  land  lying 
so  very  near  the  Trent,  we  think  the  fall  sufficient  to 
make  a  good  drainage,  if  a  provision  be  made  to  take  off 
the  upland  water  into  the  Trent  at  a  high  level,  which 
may  be  effected  as  follows : 

A  catch- water  drain  should  be  made  from  Morton,  to 
skirt  the  common  to  G,  another  from  H,  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  th6  other  at  G ;  from  thence  to  be  conveyed 
under  the  hereafter  proposed  warping  drains  at  C  and  E, 
and  from  thence  to  the  proposed  outfall  at  F. 

And  considering  that  the  aforesaid  low  lands  by  means 
of  warping  may  be  considerably  raised  above  their  present 
level,  wc  should  recommend  a  warping  sluice  to  be  built 
at  A,  near  Morton,  with  two  apertures  of  8  feet  wide, 
and  10  feet  high  each,  and  a  drain  from  thence  to  C,  and 
from  thence  to  E,  as  described  by  the  blue  line  on  the 
plan; 

Another  warping  sluice  at  D,  near  Walkerith,  of  the 
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same  dinjiensions  as  the  other  \  and  a  drain  from  thence 
to  £9  to  communicate  with  the  other  drain. 

The  aforesaid  warping  drains  to  be  18  feet  wide  at  bot- 
tom»  26  feet  wide  at  top,  and  4  feet  deep ;  and  to  have  a 
foreland  of  4  feet/with  banks  on  each  side»  of  14  feet  base, 
6  feet  top,  and  5  feet  high  .each. 

Another  drain  from  £  to  F>  the  proposed  outfall  at  Ra- 
vensfleety  with' a  24  feet  bottom,  32. feet  top,  and  4  feet 
d^epi  with  forelands  and  banks  as  aforesaid. 

The  outfall  sluice  at  F,  to  have  three  apertures  of  8  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  high  each ;  one  for  the  catch-water 
drain,  and  the  oth^r  two  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
commons,, and  warping  also. 

All. the  sluices  to  be' laid  2  feet  below  low  watermark. 


Estimate  of  the  Expence, 


/.     s.  d. 


Cutting  the  catch- water  drain,  400  chains,  or 

3696  floors  of  earth,  at  31.  per  floor    -     554     8    o 

Cutting  a  main  drain,  or  harping  drain, 
from  A  to  C,  and  from  C  to  E,  258 
chains,  or  3746  floors  of  earth,  at  4/. 
per  floor  ...  749     i     0 

Cutting  a  main  or  warping  drain  fron\  D  to 
£,  276^  chains,  or  4015  floors,  at  41.  - 
per  floor  ^  •  -  803    o    o 

Cutting  a  main  drain  from  £  to  F,  100 
chains,  or  1848  floors  of  earth,  at  4/. 
per  floor  -  -  - 

Warping  sluice  at  A,  near  Morton 

Ditto,  ditto,  near  Walkerith 

Outfall  sluice  at  F,  near  Ravensfleet 

Carried  forward  -     3875  12    ^ 


369 

3 

0 

400 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 
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£.  s.  d. 

Brought  over           -         -      3875  12    o 

Road  brk^e  near  Morton               -                150  o    o 

Ditto,  ditto,  ;it  Swansea  bridge            -           180  o    o 

Two  culverts  under  the  warping  drains,  at 

j^  100.  each           -           -           -          200  o    o 


440s  '*    ^ 
Contingencies^  10.  per  cent,      -      440  10    o 

4.846    2    o 

Goinsiorougb,  4/^  yan,  1796. 

A.  BowxR. 
J.  Dvson/* 

At  Althorpe,  Mr.  Dalton  is  warping  300  acres,  which 
will  be  converted  from  a  very  inferior  state  to  30/*  an  acre. 
At  Knaith  he  manured  a  piece  with  it  for  turnips,  on  a 
sand  soil ;  the  rest  of  the  field  with  dung ;  the  warp  equal- 
ed the  dung. 

At  Amcots,  there  are  other  undertakings  of  the  same  sort. 

At  Gainsborough  Mr.  Smith  shewed  me  a  spot  that 
was  warped  to  the  depth  of  10  inches  in  eight  hours;  and 
as  I  was  on  the  Trent,  in  Mr.  DaltOn's  boat,  I  was  shewed 
the  way  of  repairing  a  breach  when  a  bank  breaks ;  they 
surround  the  spot  with  a  new  semicircular  bank,  in  order 
to  let  in  the  warp,  which  fills  it  up  presently ;  then  the 
new  bank  may  be  removed  if  wanted ;  but  the  spot  itself 
of  the  breach  cannot  be  repaired  without  a  greater  ex- 
pence  ;  the  warp  forms  the  junction  intimately. 

At  Haxey  in  Axeholm,  view  some  pieces  that  are 
warping  on  the  participant's  bnds ;  some  were  done 
last  summer,  but  did  not  seem  well  effected.  I  remarked, 
that  wl)cre  the  warp  first  came  into  the  pieces,  the  rushes 
were  dean  destroyed.  They  now  seem  to  be  all  at  a  stand. 
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Mr.  Webster  at  Bankside,*  has  made  so  great  an  lm-» 
provement  by  warping,  that  it  merits  particular  attention. 
His  farm  of  212  acres  is  all  warped ;  and  to  shew  the  un- 
fnense  importance  of  the  improvement ,  it  would  be  ne. 
cessary  only  to  mentiony  that  he  gave  ^^  11.  an  ai^re  for 
the  landy  and  wouid  not  now  take  £  70.  an  acre ;  he  thinks 
it  worth  ;^8o,  and  some  even  £  100.   Not  that  it  would 
sell  so  high  at  present ;  yet  his  whole  expence  of  sluices, 
cuts,  banksj  &c.  did  not  exceed  jf  2500.  or  £12.  per 
acre ;  from  which,  however>  to  continue  the  account, 
£  1500.  may  be  deducted,  as  a  neighbour  below  him  of- 
ftrs£  ^.  an  acre  for  the  use  of  his  sluice  and  main  cut, 
to  warp  30Q  acres,  which  will  reduce  Mr,  Webster's  ex- 
pence  to  £  1000.  or  about  £  5.  an  acre.    Take  it,  how* 
ever,  at  the  highest,  /^  12.  and  add  ^^  11.  the  purchase, 
together  ;f  23,  an  acre  ;  if  he  can  sell  at  £  70.  it  is  £  59. 
per  acre  profit.    This  is  prodigious;  and  sufficient  to 
prove  that  warping  exceeds  all  other  improvements.   He 
began  only  four  years  ago.   He  has  warped  to  various 
depths,  18  inches,  2  feet,  2\  feet,  &c.    He  has  some  that 
before  warping  was  moor  land,  worth  only  ix.  6d.  an 
acre  ;  now  as  good  as  the  best.    Some  of  it  would  let  at 
£  5.  an  acre  for  flax  or  potatoes  ;  and  the  whole  at  50/. 
He  has  20  acres  that  he  warped  3  feet  deep,  between  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  end  of  September;  and  18 
acres,  part  of  which  is  3I  feet  deep.    This  is  the  worst 
year  he  has  known  for  warping,  by  reason  of  wetness. 
He  has  applied  it  on  stubbles  in  autumn  by  way  of  ma- 
nuring :  for  it  should  be  noted,  as  a  vast  advantage  in  thb 
species  of  improvement,  that  it  is  renewable  at  any  time ; 

*  This  is  within  the  line  ofthecounty  of  York,  as  well  as  Raw. 
cliff;  but  as  warping  began  there,  and  has  been  very  largely  prac- 
ticcd,  I  thought  it  would  contribute  to  rendering  this  account  more 
satisfactory,  and  therefore  viewed  the  works.  No  mention  is  mftde 
of  it  in  the  Reports  of  tliat  county* 
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were  it  possible  to  wear  out  by  croppingi  or  ill  manage- 
ment, a  few  tides  will  at  any  time  restore  it.  As  to  the 
crops  he  has  had,  they  have  been  very  great  indeed  ;  of 
potatoes  from  80  to  130  tubs  of  36  gallons,  selling  the 
round  sorts  at  3J.  or  3/.  6d.  a  tub  ;  and  kidneys  at  5/.  to 
8x.  Twenty  acres  warped  in  17949  could  not  be  ploughed 
for  oats  in  17959  he  therefore  sowed  the  oats  on  the  fresh 
warp,  and  scuffled  in  the  seed  by  men  drawing  a  scuf- 
fler  ;  eight  to  draw,  and  one  to  hold ;  the  whole  crop  was 
very  great :  but  on  3  acres  of  it  measured  separately,  they 
amounted  to  lai  quarters  isack  per  acre.  I  little  thought 
of  finding  exactly  the  husbandry  of  the  Nile  in  England. 
I  had  before  heard  of  clover  seed  being  sown  in  this  num- 
ner  on  fresh  warp,  and  succeeding  greatly. 

He  warped  12  acres  of  wheat  stubble,  and  sowed  oats  in 
April,  which  produced  12  quarters  an  acre.  Then  wheat, 
36  bushels  an  acre.     His  wheat  is  never  less  than  30. 

Six  acres  of  beans  produced  30  loads  per  acre,  or  90 
bushels  ;  i  acre  measured  to  decide  a  wager,  yielded  99 
bushels.  Has  had  144  pods  from  i  bean  on  4  stalks ;  and 
Tartarian  oats  7  feet  high.  One  piece  warped  in  17939 
produced  oats  in  1794,  6  quarters  an  acre ;  white  clover 
and  hay  seeds  were  sown  with  them,  mown  twice  the 
first  year ;  the  fii'st  cutting  yielded  3  tons  of  hay  an  acre  ; 
the  second  i  ton ;  and  after  that  an  immense  eddish. 
Warp,  Mr.  Webster  observes,  brings  weeds  never  seen 
here  before,  particularly  mustard,  cresses,  and  wild  cellery ; 
with  plenty  of  docks  and  thistles. 

Ccurses  pursued  on  fVarp  Land. 
•  I.  Beans. 

2.  Wheat ;  and  this  the  most  profitable. 

1.  Potatoes.  4*  Potatoes. 

2.  Wheat.  5.  Wheat. 
3*  Beans. 
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Also, 

I.  Bemis.  3.  Fla)c. 

a.  Wheat.  4.  Wheat. 

Flax,  40  to  50  stone  per  acre. 

A  sluice  for  warping,  5  feet  high,  and  7  wide,  will  do 
for  50  acres  per  annum ;  and  if  the  ]and  lies  near  the 
river,  for  70.    Costs  from  £  400.  to  £  500. 

At  Reeveness  warped  land  has  sold  for  ^^  100  an  acre. 

Lord  Beverley  has  6  or  7  sluices  going  ^  and  has  waipcd 
so  far  as  30Q  acres  in  one  year. 

Provision  is  made  for  warping  a  great  extent  of  country 
by  s  navigable  canal,  40  feet  bottom  near  the  Treot« 
which  is  makiog  at  present  from  the  Trent  near  Althorpe 
to  Thorne,  He*  by  which  extensive  tracts  will  be  done, 
£  24,000  is  expended ;  a  branch  to  Crowle  is  marked 
out ;  and  another  from  Thorne  to  the  river  Dun,  these 
for  navigation ;  but  it  is  not  by  the  canal  that  the  warping 
is  done,  but  by  a  soakage  draih  on  each  side  of  it,  which 
drains  the  country,  and  at  the^me  time  is  capable  of  ad- 
mitting the  tide9  to  deliver  warp  to  the  whole  country  for 
12  miles,  by  cuts  at  right  angles ;  and  to  sell  warping  on 
either  side.  The  price  talked  of  is  from  £4*^0  £  ^,  an 
gore.  And  in  case  the  drains  shculdwarp  up  at  anytime, 
provision  of  sluices  is  mode  to  let  water  out  of  die  canal 
into  either^  to  scour  them  out  ckan. 

Mr.  Nicolson  at  RawcUflF,  takes  the  levels  firsts — 
builds  a  sluice  ; — if  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a  utile,  60 
acres  may  be  done  the  first  year ;  the  drier  the  season,  the 
better.  The  clough  or  sluice /'400.  8  feet  wide,  and  5  feet 
or  6  high  ;  a  drain  14  feet  at  bottom,  and  as  much  mtre 
at  top  ;  30/.  to  40X.  an  acre,  of  28  yards ;  banks  4  to  8 
feet  high,  and  expence  71.  to  2or.  an  acre  of  28  yards. 
Begin  at  Lady-day  till  Martinmas ;  but  all  depends  00 
season ;  the  depth  will  depend  on  circumstances.  If  a 
landlord  warp^  it  should  be  deep  at  once  ^  if  a  tenant, 
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shallow,  and  repeat  it ;  as  good  corn  will  grow  at  6  inches 
as  6 feet ;  at  3  inches  great  crops ;  the  stiffer  the  warp  the 
better.  Some  seasons,  sow  corn  the  year  after.  Warp  is 
cold,  and  if  deep,  takes  time;  adry  year  best.;  greatseeds* 
Crops  ought  to  be,  beans  20  loads ;  wheat  10  br  1 2  loads ; 
oats  10  quarters ;  never  barley.  After  6  years  potatoes^^ 
and  good  flax  : — He  qiakes  it  worth  £  40.  to  ^  50.  an  acre. 

1.  Oats;. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  B^tns* 

4.  Fsdiow. 

5.  Wheat* 

6.  Beans. 

7.  Wheat.- 

8.  Beans,  till  it  wants  a  fallow  ;  it  will 
go  four,  five,  six  years  without  a  fallow.  Turnips  bad*; 
tread  and  daub  too  much.  Has  had  it  twelve  or  thirteen 
ycacs  without  any  manure.  Mr.  Walker,  steward  to  Mr. 
Twtstleden,  forty  years  ago  began  this  practice,  but  it 
dropped  for  twenty  years,  till  Mr.  Fareham,  another 
steward,  took  it  up  ;  many  hundreds  of  acres  have  been 
done. — It  is  full  as  good  for  grass  as  for  tillage,  and  made 
capital  grazing  land  by  it ;  an  acre  will  carry  a  good  buU 
lock,  and  some  2  sheep  an  acre  ;  none  in  winter  till  after 
many  years.  A  kid  full  of  the  thick  water  will  dcposite  aa 

inch  in  a  dry  time.  Certain  that  it  does  not  come  from^sea, 
et  from  the  high  country,  but  from  the  Humber  itself. 
This  11.  on  the  river  Dun. 

By  keeping  up  the  sluices,  and  drains,  and  banks,  re« 
itdi  the  land  at  any  time. 

Warp  land  has  had  crops  of  flax  sold  for  £  10.  an  acre 
at  it  stands.;  and  then  they  sow  rape  on  good  tillage. 

I  viewed  Mr.  Nicholson's  warped  land  with  much 
pleasure,  and  found  his  warp  in  some  fields  to  have  becA 
deposited  from  2  feet  deep  at  the  bottom,  gradually  shal- 
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loiving  up  a  slope  to  5  •r  6  inches  at  the  top,  forming  a 
level.  Mr.  Harrad  warping  on  the  other  side  the  bank  ; 
the  tide  was  in  the  morning  I  viewed  it,  and  a  fish  pond 
and  holes  were  filling  up  rapidly. 

Sand  land  at  Snaith  has  sold  for  the  ploi^  at  j^  100. 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of  warping  very  just ;  to  exhaust 
the  low  lands  in  favour  of  the  hills,  then  to  warp  6  inches 
deep,  to  exhaust  that  to  make  the  hills ;  then  to  warp 
again  ;  and  by  thus  doing  to  keep  the  warp  land  in  the 
highest  order,  and  at  the  same  time  work  a  great  improve- 
ment to  all  the  higher  grounds. 

Note  by  a  commtssioner  employed  in  warping.  — .  "  Warp 
leaves  one-eighth  of  an  inch  every  tide,  on  an  average ;  and 
these  layers  do  not  mix  in  an  uniform  mass,  but  remain 
in  leaves  distinct. 

<<  If  onlyone  sluice,  then  only  every  other  tide  can  be  used, 
as  the  water  must  run  perfectly  oflF,  that  the  surface  may 
incrust,  and  if  the  canal  is  not  empty,  the  tide  has  not  the 
efiect.  At  Althorpe,.  Mr.  B6wer  has  warped  to  the  depth 
of  18  inches  in  a  summer. 

*'  Ten  quarters  an  acre  of  oats,  on  raking  in  the  seed  on 
warp ;  the  more  salt  in  it  the  better ;  but  one  fallow  in 
that  case  necessary,  to  lessen  the  effect,  or  it  hurts  vege- 
tation." 

A  very  great  object  in  this  husbandry  of  warping,  is  the 
application  of  it  in  other  districts.  They  have  much 
warp  on  all  the  coast  frpm  Wisbeach  to  Boston,  &c.  and 
though  a  long  succession  of  ages  has  formed  a  large  traa 
of  warp  country,  calld  there  /i7/,  yet  no  attempts  that 
I  have  heard  of,  have  been  made  to  warp  artificially 
there.  How  much  the  tides  abound  with  warp  nuy  be 
learned  from  a  remark  of  difierent  application  by  Major 
Cartwtight ;  he  observes  : 

<<  It  is  true,  that  immediately  below  the  sea  doors,  the 
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rivers  warp  up  in  dry  seasons  to  a  great  height«  with  a 
muddy  sand  or  silt,  which  the  tides  deposite.  The  Witham 
for  instance,  sometimes  warps  up  to  or  1 1  feet  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  sea  doors  at  the  grand  sluice ;  but  the 
first  freshes  in  the  fall  of  the  year  have  always,  hitherto, 
made  an  early  breach,  and  soon  swept  this  mud  bank  into 
the  sea.  Apprehensions  have  sometimes  been  entertained 
that  in  case  of  a  very  sudden,  and  very  great  downfal,  this 
mud  bank  might  withstand  the  stream  until  the  banks  of 
the  river  might  give  way,  and  leave  the  country  a  prey  to 
inundation.  A  small  portion,  however,  of  engineering 
skill  seems  sufficient  to  avert  such  a  danger ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  in  time  be  found,  that  the  mud  so  deposited  may 
prove  a  treasure  to  agriculture,  which  it  would  be  bad  eco- 
nomy to  wash  into  the  sea.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  I 
laid  several  hundred  loads  of  it  upon  my  fallows.  I  per- 
ceived little  effect  from  it  in  the  rape ;  but  the  barley  and 
the  clover  have  been  as  good  as  that  which  had  the  benefit 
of  stable  dung.  Was  I  to  use  it  again,  it  would  be  ia 
compost ;  but  a  most  improvident  clause  in  what  is  called 
the  Witham  Act  (2d  Geo.  III.  c.  32.)  will  in  future  pre- 
vent my  using  that  silt,  unless  on  the  other  side  of  my 
farm,  to  which  there  is  access  by  another  navigation,  es- 
pecially since  I  have  learnt  the  use  of  the  saline  silt  of  my 
own  land." 

Such  are  the  principles  and  practice  exerted  in  this 
greatest  pf  all  improvements,  in  which  the  county  of 
Liocola  is  rapidly  advancing,  greatly  to  its  honour,  and 
most  solidly  to  its  profit.  I  neyer  heard  of  this'husbandry 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if  it  is  considered 
that  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since  its  first  discovery,  it 
will  appear  extraordinary  that  it  has  not  been  fully  de- 
scribed and  explained  by  our  writers  and  reporters  of 
agriculture.  And  it  might  have  continued  to  remain  in 
obscurity,  lij^e  other  local  practices,  had  not  the  Board  of 
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Agricilltore  undertaken  the  Survey  of  the  kii^plom.  But 
froni  this  time,  assuredly,  the  proprietors'  of  low  bnds  on 
other  muddy  rivers  will  open  their  eyes  to  such  enonnous 
profits.  On  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  I  concdve  that 
such  might  be  found,  on  which  the  improvement  would  be 
equally  practicable  ;  and  probiibly  on  mahy  other  rivers. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
LIVE   STOCK. 

HERE  we  enter  oh  the  subject  which  has  engrossed 
more  attention  in  this  county  than  perhaps  any  other ;  and 
one  upon  which  opinions  are  more  divided.  Before  I  exa- 
mined the  county,  I  determined  to  keep  my  mind  free 
from  every  bias,  and  to  report  the  facts  procured,  and  the 
ideas  current,  with  as  few  comments  as  possible  ;  con- 
cluding that  the  Board  is  solicitous  to  discover,  not  the 
opinions  of  a  Reporter,  but  the  practice  of  a  county. 

Sect,  i.— Cattle. 

All  round  Spalding  there  are  many  good  buUocki 
grazed,  and  in  Deeping  Fen  sAso ;  they  give  from  £  14. 
to  £  20.  a  head ;  keep  them  in  winter  in  stable,  on  cake 
at  ^9.  per  1000 ;  making  no  more  than  the  mantlre. 

Lincoln  oxen  about  Boston,  60  or  90  9t(Mie,  I4lb.; 
they  are  kept  on  some  lands  a  bullock  an  acre,  on  others 
2  to  3  acres :  on  others,  i  on  a  acres,  all  besides  ahe^* 
A  bullock  and  6  sheep  to  i|  acre  not  uncongmon. 
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About  Swineshead^  the  grazing  lands  fed  with  bullocks 
and  sheep ;  the  former  bought  in  at  Boston  fair,  4th  May ; 
and  at  Lincoln,  in  April,  on  an  average  of  seven  years, 
£  12.  to  ^  12.  I2f. ;  sell  at  ;^  15.  after  keeping  6  months. 

Mr.  Cartwright  procured  a  bull  from  Mr.  Collins  of 
Durham,  in  the  spring  of  1794^  being  then  two  years  old. 
— I  say  nothing  of  the  merit,  as  I  have  seen  very  few 
of  these  cattle  yet. 

The  Major  remarked  to  me,  **  that  Mr.  ThomasTunnell 
of  Reesby  nearWragby,  has  a  breed  of  cattle  which  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  In  the  county  for  points  highly  valuable, 
or  their  disposition  at  any  age  to  fatten  rapidly.  His  bull 
covers  at  a  guinea,  and  has  many  cows  sent  to  him.  The 
breed  originally  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dar- 
lington. From  two  celebrated  breeders  there,  Robert  and 
Charles  Colling,  breeding  stock  has  lately  been  brought 
into  this  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Muddf  and  the  Messrs. 
Artons  near  Lynn  ;  and  I  also  have  six  heifers  and  a  bull, 
bought  of  the  Messrs.  Colling.  I  have  also  procured 
heifers  of  Mr.  Tunnell's  breed.  In  my  choice  of  this 
stock,  I  was  induced,  from  a  peculiarity  in  my  grazing 
land,  to  prefer  animals  of  a  metiium  sixty  to  larger  ones. 
My  observations  upon  stock  have  strongly  persuaded  me, 
that  the  preference  so  generally  given  to  great  size  in 
feeding  cattle,  is  a  radical  error,  and  that  magnitude  be- 
comes a  defect  instead  of  a  perfection,  much  sooner  than 
graziers  are  awafe  of.  The  perfections  of  the  animal 
seem  to  lie  in  a  healthy  constitution  ;  a  disposition  to 
feed  rapidly  at  any  age ;  a  capacity  of  fattening  upon  land 
more  or  less  rich  by  many  degrees^  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  such  land  ;  light  ofFal ;  the  most  delicate  in  grain  and  fla^ 
Vour;  and  most  abundant  meat  on  the  most  valuable  parts. 
Although  shape  will  be  found  essential  to  much  of  this 
merit,  great  magnitude  can  scarcely  be  supposed  necessary 
to  any  of  it ;  and  must  evidently  conteract  it  in  points  of 
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consequence*  In  such  cattle  as  I  speak  of  the  griaucr  has 
many  advantages.  On  very  moderate  land,  he  may  get 
them  fat ;  and  on  the  m»st  powerful  land,  he  will  cpDvert  a 
given  quantity  of  herbag^.into  as  much  beef^  as  by  means 
of  the  largest  animals,  but  I  imagine  more  ;  he  is  better 
insured  against  loss  by  accidents  and  disease,  from  having 
that  risk  more  divided ;  and  he  has  a  greater  chcnce  of 
markets." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Berridge  has  a  cow  which  I  take  to  be 
also  of  the  Durham  breed,  which  is  a  very  fine  one  of  the 
sort ;  and  if  he  gets  a  bull  equal  to  her,  he  is  like  to  have 
good  stock. 

Mr.  Tyndall  of  Ewerby,  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
his  breed  of  cattle  ;  he  found  them  many  years  ago  upon 
his  present  farm,  which  he  first  occupied,  and  then  pur* 
chased  \  I  viewed  them  with  pleasure ;  for  though  he  has 
in  a  very  great  stock  (breeding  40  to  50  calves  every  year;, 
many  very  unequal,  yet  some  are  capital,  and  merit  their 
reputation.  The  grand-daughter  of  the  Two-pap  cow ;  the 
daughter  of  Bald-face ;  the  Red  cow ;  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  old  Blue ;  and  the  cow  called  Wide  Hips ;  are  all 
very  fine  beasts :  the  last  he  thinks  the  best,  and  wouU 
sell  at  no  price  ;  he  would  not  sell  the  three  former  under 
£  50.  each,  valuing  them  equally.  Apparently  they  have 
Durham  blood  in  them  ;  but  having  been  long  here,  and 
bred  from  very  old  cows,  they  are  called  the  true  LincoUi 
breed,  and  may  be  pure  for  what  I  know ;  supposing  these 
breeds  are  not  originally  the  same,  which  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are.  These  cows  would  any  where  he 
esteemed  well  formed  beasts :  they  are  wide  on  the  hips  and 
loin,  have  good  quarters,  clean  light  bones,  thin  horns, 
light  dewlap,  neat  throats,  and  pretty  full  in  the  bosom, 
with  middling  spring  of  rib  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
shew  good  milk  veins.  Wide  Hips  is  21^  inches  from 
centre  to  centre  of  hip  bones,  and  her  quarters  the 
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lengdi  of  carcass,  from  hips  to  withers,  3  feet.  As  to  the 
quality  of  flesh,  and  disposition  to  feed,  they  appear  on 
feeling  to  be  inferior  to  several  other  breeds ;  I  could, 
however,  form  in  this  respect  but  a  very  insufficient  idea, 
for  of  all  Mr.  Tyndall's  cattle,  I  could  feel  only  these 
three  cows,  and  that  not  without  danger :  they  are  never 
handled,  and  so  wild  as  no  approaching  them ;  for  a  full 
and  satisfactory  judgment,  you  might  as  well  pass  over  the. 
country  in  a  balloon,  as  to  go  into  the  pastures.  No  good 
sign  this  of  any  breed ;  fatness  in  animals  is  generally  the 
reverse  of  wildness.  Habit  of  management  will ,  however, 
do  much  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Tyndall  shewed  me  a 
couple  of  bulls,  which  I  thou^t  very  inferior  to  those 
three  cows ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  most  of  the  capital 
stock  now  Upon  the  farm,  was  got  by  a  bull  that  died  so 
years  old ;  and  some  out  of  cows  20  years  old ;  and  a  cow 
now  upon  the  farm  of  the  same  age,  is  not  in  the  worst 
class  of  cattle,  and  spoken  of  as  having  been  one  of  the 
best ;  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  remarkable,  for  it  implies 
that  there  has,  in  that  period,  been  but  a  small,  perhaps 
no  improvement ;  which  is  what  I  cannot  understand, 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  Tyndall's  knowledge  and  experience : 
1  started  this  observation  in  company,  and  was  told,  that 
whn  cattle  art  in  perfection ^  they  cannot  be  improved.  Mr. 
Tyndall  shewed  me  also  two  oxen  of  very  great  size,  and 
a  high  degree  of  fatness ;  one  in  particular  is  remarkably 
fat,  especially  on  the  ribs  and  fore-flank,  and  quarters,  as 
well  as  to  be  judged  of  by  eye,  for  we  could  not  feel  them. 
This  beast  was  guessed  last  year  at  120  stone;  apparently 
he  may  weigh  now  120  stone  ;  and  a  very  extraordinary 
beast  he  will  be,  if  a  ton  of  oilcake  is  ^ven  him  next 
winter.  Colour,  ^hite,  which  Mr.  Tyndall  prefers. 
They  are  six  years  old  are  very  wide  in  the  hips  ;  and, 
for  so  large  a  beast,  bone  small. 

Several  black  and  white  cows  of  Mr.  Tyndall's  breed 
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seem  to  class  high  for  deamiess  of  leg,  throat,  and  bonis ; 
vejy  neat ;  with  light  oiFals. 

The  system  of  breeding  pursued  by  Mr.'  Tyndall,  is  to 
keep  all  his  calves ;  they  run  with  the  cows  all  summer ; 
but  many  cows  have  two,  and  to  let  the  other  added  have  a 
fair  chance,  as  well  as  her  own,  they  are  coupled  together 
till  the  cow  admits  both  equally ;  this  leaves  a  few  in 
milk  for  a  small  dairy ;  for  butter  and  cheese  are  do  ob- 
jects in  this  country  ;*  cows  seem  to  be  kept  chiefly  fix 
the  sake,  of  breeding ;  and  by  this  means  the  calves  are 
pushed  on  for  size  as  the  material  object.  I-n  winter  as 
well  as  sunmier,  all  run  in  the  pastures,  only  they  have 
hay  given  occasionally,  according  to  weather ;  and  the 
cows  straw  in  the  yards.  Oxen  sold  fat  generally  at  4f 
years  old ;  but  they  pay  well  when  kept  to  5|.  His  bulls 
leap  at  5/.  a  cow. 

Mr.  Hoyte  of  Osbornby,  is  in  the  same  breed  as  Mr. 
Tyndall,  having  had  cattle  from  him ;  also  in  the  dun 
French.t  I  do  not  admire  the  flesh  of  his  Lincoln  bull ; 
but  a  dun  cow  is  far  superior.  I  took  the  measure  of 
some  points  of  this  cow : — hip  to  hip  21  inches  ;  quarten 
long  22 ;  length  of  barrel,  from  the  withers  to  the  centre 


•  There  arc  very  few  farms  In  this  county  where  the  tenants 
profess  keeping  cows  as  a  principal  profit,  but  only  for  the  use  of 
their  families,  and  a  little  butter  for  the  market ;  and  therefore  15 
the  cheese  they  make  is,  for  the  most  part,  consumed  in  their  own 
houses,  they  are  not  so  ven'  careful  in  the  nudcing  of  it;  and 
though  its  quality  may  have  sutfercd  by  the  high  price  of  butter, 
the  pence  in  the  pocket  counterbalances  any  ill  cheer  in  the  eating. 

MS.  cftkt  B. 

f  In  the  vicinity  of  Folkingham,  a  dun  coloured  breed  of  beast 
has  of  late  years  been  much  attended  to  by  several  graziers,  and 
though  they  may  not  equal  Mr.  Tyndall's,  &c.  in  size,  or  symmetry 
of  shape,  yet  their  propensity  to  feed  renders  them  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  grazier;  they  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Aldtmty  near  the  coast  of  France,  by  the 
tate  Sir  Charles  Buck,  Bart,  of  UaabY-Gnnee.— 

m.  ojiU  B. 
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between  the  hip  bones  36 ;  girt  a  the  chine  7  feet  1  inch; 
girt  at  centre  8  feet  2  inches ;  girt  of  the  neck  at  middle^ 
3  feet  3  inches ;  she  feels  mellow ;  broad  in  the  nache,  or 
breech  as  called  here ;  six  years  old.  I  think  Mr.  Hoyte 
will  pursue  this  breed;  and  if  he  does,  I  have  little  doubt^ 
by  making  proper  selections  through  the  neighbourhood, 
but  he  will  get  a  very  superior  stock  to  any  thing  commoii 
in  this  country.  I  was  glad  to  see  one  Devonshire  cow 
on  his  farm,  which,  though  too  small,  is  enough  to  speak 
to  the  hand  what  an  ordinary  specimen  of  that  breed 
shews. 

Uncommon  as  dairies  are  in  general,. it  is  not  universal^ 
Mr.  Grundy  of  Heath  Hall  near  Grantham,  has  40  cows 
for  making  cheese,  which  he  manufactures  of  various 
sorts,  and  with  much  success. 

Viewed  Mr.  Hough's  cattle  of  Threckingham,  amongst 
which  there  is  nothing  comes  up  to  the  dun  broed,  or 
French  ones ;  in  1789  he  killed  an  ox  of  this  breed  that 
weighed  116^  stone,  at  seven  years  old,  and  measured  2 
feet  7  inches  from  the  outside  of  one  hip  to  the  outside  of 
the  other  ;  and  he  has  now  a  three  year  old  cream-co- 
loured heifer  of  that  breed,  but  with  a  small  cross  of  the 
Alderney  in  her,  which  is  remarkably  wide,  and  feels 
vastly  more  kindly  and  mellow  than  any  Lincoln  beast  I 
have  yet  handled.  This  dun  breed  of  cattle  was  intro* 
duced  above  twenty  years  ago,  by  Sir  Charles  Buck  from 
France  ;  they  were  not  originally  larger  than  Aldemeys, 
but  they  have  improved  here  so  much  in  size,  that  they 
are  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  more  common 
sorts  of  the  country.  In  this  yellow  cow  the  French  blood 
was  a  little  restored  by  a  cross  of  a  yellow  Alderney,  and 
it  is  singular  that  this  cow  was  admitted,  by  several  consi* 
derable  breeders,  to  feel  remarkably  well,  and  to  have 
otherwise  great  merit ;  yet  as  a  breed,  it  has  been  entirely 
H^ected,  no  person  whatever  having  taken  them  up  to 
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form  ^  breed  from  them,  in  and  in,  to  see  what  thej 
would  come  to  by  a  good  selection  of  them.  I  advised 
Mr.  Hoyte  to  do  it ;  and  he  is  the  more  likely,  as  he  has  a 
very  good  opinion  of  them,  and  Mrs.  Hoyte  mrged  also 
their  having  been  their  best  for  rich  milk,  and  fat  calves. 

About  Belton,  cows  that  are  not  bad  give  6  or  7  lb.  of 
butter  a  week. 

Devons  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Cholm^ndelf 
at  Easton  near  Closterworth,  and  by  a  gentleman  at 
Westby. 

Lord  Brownlow  is  in  the  common  Lincoln,  and  has  a 
very  large  bull. — I  think  he  will  change  hb  stock. 

Mr.  Bestal  at  Leadenham,  has  a  dun  bull  of  six  yean 
old,  got  by  Mr.  Hough's  of  Threckingham,  which,  frooi 
feeling,  I  judge  to  be  well  inclined  to  fat,  and  to  get  stock 
with  fine  flesh.  But  in  his  points  he  is  not  capital ;  clum- 
9y  and  projecting  in  the  shoulder,  and  falls  in  too  much 
below  the  chine.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  here  informed  mc 
of  a  Lincoln  cow,  that  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hecket  of  Beckingham  near  Newark,  that  produced 
19  lb.  of  butter  in  one  week  ;  but  at  Leadenham  69  7,  or 
Sib.  are  common  for  good  ones. 

Mr.  Chaplin  has  at  Blankney  a  fine  bull  of  the  Lin- 
coln breed,  belonging  to  his  relation  ;  four  years  old  ;  very 
large,  and  free  from  any  gross  fault  in  his  shape ;  be 
would  be  better  if  his  hips  laid  higher  and  rounder,  and  if 
his  shoulders  were  rather  cleaner ;  but  his  flesh  is  good 
and  mellow.  This  gentleman  has  also  got  a  couple  of 
Devonshire  cows,  which  he  procured  to  cross  with  the 
Lincoln  breed,  as  he  thinks,  and  justly,  that  the  mix- 
ture will  be  an  improvement.  They  are  not  so  large ;  but 
he  thinks  this  no  disadvantage  on  land  not  of  the  first 
quality. 

About  Hackthorne,  &c.  the  larger  fanners  buy  ia 
beasts  in  autumn ;  put  them  to  eddish,  and  then  feed 
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with  cake ;  sell  from  Christmas  to  May-day  ;  this  is  done 
for^  the  sake  of  the  dung ;  and  thought  if  that  is  cleared 
that  it  answers  well. 

Mr.   Thorpe  at   Kirton>  fattens  many  beasts  every 
winter  on  cake ;  his  landlord,   Mr.  Harrisson,  having 
built  him  for  that  purpose  very  convenient  stalls,  in  a 
double    range,   with  a  gangway  between   their  heads. 
They  are  in  the  Hereford  style  ;  the  beasts  maybe  loose 
or  tied  :   a  pump  supplies  water  by  troughs  to  cisterns : 
the  whole  well  executed.    He  has  sold  beasts  from  these 
to  ^  38.  a  head,  and  fats  40  in  a  season.    The  same  far-> 
taier  has  on  his  farm  at  Owersby,  Lord  Monson  the  pro- 
prietor,  another  bullock-house,  in  the  same  form  nearly ; 
llere  he  fats  also  on  oilcake ;  but  the  dearness  of  it  in- 
Muced  him  to  substitute  lintseed,  boiled  and  mixed  with 
|barley  meal ;  a  quarters  of  barley,  4  bushels  of  lintseed*; 
jind  mixed  to  give  cold,  in  the  form  of  a  rich  jelly ; 
ilhis  quantity  will  go  as  far  as  half  a  ton  of  cakes,  cost-* 
ing   less,  when    barley  is  not  extravagantly  high,  that 
Is,  241.  a  quarter ;  half  a  peck  of  lintseed  is  boiled  in  4 
l^llons  of  water.    I  inquired  of  Mr.  Thorpe  particularly 
If  he  had  reasons  adequate  to  the  expence,  for  not  tying 
teasts  in  their  stalls,  instead  of  giving  them  so  much  room 
separately  ;  and  he  is  clear  they  fatten  much  better :  this 
necessity f  however,  is  not  ascertained ;  for  the  question  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  answered  in  any  case  where  a  far- 
mer builds,-  and  a  landlord  pays.  Mr.  Thorpe  btiys  his 
beasts  at  Lincoln  ;  he  thinks  the  Holdernesse  too  big  for 
his  purpose  ;  but  there  is  a  very  good  cross  of  long  and 
short  horns  about  Spilsby,  which  fatten  kindly,  and  which 
he  likes  to  buy.  Is  of  opinion,  from  very  conriderable  ex- 
perience, and  speaking  of  grazing  in  general,  both  summer 
^nd  winter,  that  middling  sized  beasts  will  pay  better 
than  large  ones ;  for  instance,  two  of  50  stone  will  answer 
better  than  one  of  100  ;  they  do  not  take  so  much  food 
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to  bring  them  to  their  weight;  and  will  do  on  wone 
pasture. 

At  Knaithy  where  the  pasture  is  not  of  the  first  quality, 
Mr.  Dalton  has  fatted  Teeswater  beasts  to  130  stone,  at 
seven  years  old,  and.  gave  only  half  a  ton  of  cake  to  each. 
He  prefers  this  breed  to  any  other  he  has  tried.  His  beasts 
of  80  stone  will  be  fat  at  five  years  from  grass,  without 
any  cake ;  and  his  regular  return  is  seven  a  year,  at  four 
years  old.  The  cows  are  good  milkers  in  their  own 
country,  but  here  are  not  equal  to  Lincolns.  He  is  of 
opinion,  in  relation  to  the  size  of  fatting  animals,  that  an 
ox  of  80  or  85  stone  will  not  eat  more  than  one  of  50^ 
and  his  bailiff  thinjcs  he  yrill  not  eat  so  much. 

At  Haxey  in  the  Isle  of  Axeholm,  they  have  an  odd  way 
of  ladling  the  milk  when  it  comes  from  the  cow«  till  it  is 
cold,  before  they  set  it  for  cream.  Experiments  of  com-t 
parison  should  be  tried,  to  see  if  they  are  right  in  this,  or  if 
wrong,  in  what  degree.  Mrs.  Lambe,  I  hope,  will  try  it 
carefully. 

At  Bankside,  Mr.  Webster  feeds  his  cows,  and  his  team 
horses  with  steamed  turnips  and  cut  chaff,  with  grea^ 
success. 

About  Normanby,  Burton,  &c.  it  is  a  great  breeding 
country  :  they  wish  some  of  their  cows  to  calve  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  in  October  or  November ;  then 
they  let  them  run  with  the  cow  all  winter,  in  the  fields 
generally ;  but  this  is  only  in  singular  cases ;  and  are  fond 
of  autumn  calves  ;  but  in  general  the  calving  time  is  in 
spring;  suck  ten  or  twelve  days,  then  weaned;  what 
butter  they  make  goes  to  Hull ;  but  in  general  breeding 
the  calves  is  the  great  object ;  dairy  no  where  the  first 
aim.  Suck  a  great  while ;  by  this  means  the  dairy  is  sa- 
crificed to  the  breeding  ;  when  they  wean,  they  do  it  with 
porridge  ;  they  sell  fat  at  six  years  old ;  heifers  at  three 
years  spayed  ;  but  the  quantity  of  oxen  grazed,  few  ; 
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generally  sold  into  the  marshes  to  the  graziers ;  get  ^  1 2. 
to  JCl6.  for  them  lean,  at  five  years  old. 

They  have  for  some  years  crossed  the  Lincoln  short  horns 
with  the  Craven  long  horned  bulls  j  and  Mr.  Goulton  of 
Walcot  has  found  them  much  better  than  cither ;  four 
beasts  of  the  half  breed  were,  sold  by  Mr.  Sutton  at  Leeds, 
84  to  92  stone  each;  four  years  old  off;  one  cross 
only,  for  by  going  further,  the  improvement  ceases :  pre- 
fers this  cross  to  the  short  horned  breed.  Mr.  Skipwith 
breeds  many  calves,  and  the  cows  suckle  3  calves,  kept 
in  house,  and  even  5  to  a  cow  ;  buys  calves  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  yppleby  of  Barrow  rears  many  calves,  some  run 
with  the  cows  coupled  together ;  and  a  cow  will  bring  up 
four  in  the  summer :  has  known  more.  Others  he  brings 
up  by  rearing  at  about  six  weeks,  and  gives  first  new,  then 
skim  milk. 

He  has  some  Aldemeys,  and  I  could  not  help  pointing 
out  to  Mr.  Upplcby  the  superiority  of  their  form,  their 
smallness  of  offal,  and  kindly  feeling  flesh,  for  a  compa- 
lison  with  the  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  Belesby,  has  100  head  of  homed  cattle  in 
all,  breeding  20  calves  a  year ;  he  keeps  all  his  labourers' 
cows,  and  buys  their  calves,  milking  only  4  or  5  himself. 
Sells  at  four  years  old  fat ;  and  spays  about  half  the  hei- 
fers.  These,  at  four  years  old,  weigh  in  June  54  to  6p 
stone ;  and  the  oxen  by  Christmas  60  to  70  stone, 
Xhey  are  all  of  the  long  horned  breed,  v/hich  he  has  been 
in  since  1788,  when  hp  was  at  Mr.  Fowler's,  from 
viewing  his  stock  then,  and  taking  a  bull.  He  was  in  the 
short  horned  breed,  and  had  good  ones.  He  is  convinced 
they  are  preferable  to  the  short  horns,  better  feeders,  and 
lay  most  beef  on  the  best  joints.  Those  he  has  bred  in 
and  in  are  very  tender,  more  so  than  the  short  horns  j  he 
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will  .therefore  breed  in  and  in  no  more;  but  he  obsemt 
nothing  of  this  in  the  Leicester  sheep.  He  thinks  the 
long  horns  as  saleable  as  the  short  horns ;  keeps  as  many 
on  the  same  land  as  the  short  horns,  but  not  more*  Has 
killed  to  loo  stone,  and  Mr.  Skipwith  the  same  breed  to 
128.  They  joined  with  Mr.  Ostler  for  the  bull  ;'but  the 
latter  is  got  out  of  the  breed,  not  liking  them.  That  gen- 
tleman killed  a  short  horned  ox  of  150  stone  9  lb.  six  yean 
old,  cake-fed  the  last  winter.  For  the  weights  abore 
given^  Mr.  Lloyd  never  cakes,  but  for  large  ones  he  does. 
I  felt  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  two  bulls,  the  long  and  the  sboit 
horned  ones ;  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best ;  I  have  not  of« 
ten  touched  a  worse  for  feeling  than  the  former.  This 
breed,  I  apprehend,  will  not  be  kept  much  longer  by  sa 
skilful  a  stock  master  as  Mr.  Lloyd.  What  pity,  when 
he  made  the  trial  of  a  change,  he  did  not  take  Devon, 
Sussex,  or  Hereford ! 

Mr.  Skipwith,  of  whom  I  made  inquiries  concern- 
ing  the  long  horned  breed,  informed  me,  that  he  kept 
both  breeds  distinct ;  but  that  he  had  not  possessed  the 
new  sort  long  enough,  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
comparative  merit. 

About  Humberston,  the  breed  is  mixed  with  long 
horned.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  came  from  the  East  RicSng 
of  York,  has  the  Holdernesse,  as  he  does  not  approve  of 
the  long  horned.  They  do  not  regard  the  dairy  furtherthin 
what  is  sufficient  for  the  family  ;  but  rear  many  calves, 
and  sell  lean  at  three  or  four  years  old ;  most  farmers  At- 
ten  a  few,  as  from  4  to  6,  giving  cake  in  the  winter,  es- 
pecially to  the  beasts  that  have  been  woiked ;  but  it  is  not 
general.  Heifers  sell  at  ^13.  CT£t4*  at  high  rates; 
oxcn£is. 

Mr.  Bourne  of  Dalby,  breeds  a  mixture  between  long 
and  short  horns,  which  he  thinks  better  than  either  ot 
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them  distinct ;  they  are  kindly  feeders,  and  not  being 
so  large  as  the  short  horns,  better  adapted  to  the  soil ; 
he  sells  thedi  fat  at  London,  at -three  and  four  years  old, 
from  £  15.  to  £  i8.  each,  including  both  heifers  and 
oxen. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Spilsby,  has  had  cattle  from  Durham, 
as  a  purer  breed  than  the  same  sort  in  Lincolnshire ;  but 
six  or  seven  years  ago  has  had  a  long  horned  bull ;  they  do 
not  come  to  the  weight  of  the  short  horns  by  10  stone  in 
80 ;  not  so  saleable  as  the  long  horned  at  Smithfield ;  but 
the  butchers  here  like  the  short  homed  best.  Equal  in  har- 
diness. Good  short  horns  will  fat  as  quick.  Sells  at  three 
years  old  in  June  or  July,  56  to  60  stone.  Keeps  150  head ; 
rears  above  40  in  a  year ;  but  milks  <mly  6  cows.  Couples 
them,  two  to  one  cow.  No  cake. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  the  goodness  to  shew  me,  at 
Boothby,  in^he  Middle  Marsh,  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Walls  of  Spilsby  and  that  place,  two  beautiful 
short  horned  heifers,  Spot  and  Gypsey,  bred  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  now  extremely  fat ;  they  are  only  four  years 
old  ;  the  smaller  of  the  two  of  the  more  correct  form ; 
but  both  are  beautiful  animals. — ^Measure  of  Spot. 

Across  from  the  centre  of  one  hip  to  the   ft*  in* 

centre  of  the  other  -  -  %    t 

Length  in  quarters  from  centre  of  hip  i  10 

Breadth  of  nache,  eight  inches  below  the  tail 

setting  on  -  -   *        -  t    6 

Girt  chine  -  -  *  -80 

— —  centre  -  -  -  -    9    2 

Length  from  withers  to  mmp  point  5    4 

Height  at  rump  -  -        -  50 

Girt  neck  -  -  -  3    7 

Horn  to  withers  -  -  •28 
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Of  Gypscy.  fi.  iit. 

.    Width  hips  -  «  22 

Nachc  -"  -  13 

Quarters  -  -  i  11 

Lengh  to  withers  -  4    7i 

Girt  chine  *  •  7     8|> 

— —  centre  -  -  90 

■         fore-lcg  -  -08 

They  have  one  cake,  and  half  a  peck  of  beans  split  each 
per  diem.  They  are  called  Holdemesse  ;  but  as  that  is 
the  same  as  the  true  Lincoln,  I  may  observe,  that  Gyp* 
sey  is  the  best  Lincoln  beast  by  far  that  I  haVe  seen. 

Weight  at  London. 
Spot  alive  155  stone,  at'SIb. 
Dead  100  stone. 
Gyptey  alive,  127  stone. 
Dead  82  stone  4ib. 
Born  in  May,  1793- 
Sold  for  £  70. 
Mr.  Parkinson  of  Asgarby  works  oxen,  and  is  very 
fond  of  them ;  I  saw  two  and  a  horse  draw  borne  in  a 
waggon,  as  good  loads  of  corn  as  are  common  in  Sufolk 
with  three  horses. 

In  the  whole  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  there  is  very  little 
in  cattle  that  deserves  attention ;  they  have  not  in  breeding 
been  at  all  attentive,  nor  is  the  scale  any  thing*  consi- 
derable ;  but  the  breed  in  general  is  mostly  short  homed. 
Mr.  Linton  milks  three  or  four  cows,  and  rears  six  calves 
every  year,  which  he  fats  and  sells  at  four  years  old,  for 
^  16.  to  /  25.  each,  average  £1^.  And  this  he  thinks  a 
very  profitable  system,  connecting  well  with  his  straw 
yard.   He  sometimes  turns  them  on  the  fen. 

Mr.  Loft  at  Ranby  uses  a  long  horned  bull  from  Mr. 
Stone,  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Codd  to  cross  the  short 
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hoirfled,  which  are  better  in  tne  cross,  than  either  sepa- 
rately ;  better  flesh,  and  fatten  kindlier. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tannard  of  Frampton  prefers  the  true 
short  horned  beasts  as  the  best  for  the  Lincohi  grazier. 
He  has  tried  Fifes,  Northumberlands,  and  Lancasters, 
which  do  very  well,  provided  they  are  wintered  ;  but  to 
sell  all  by  the  4th  of  December,  nothing  like  the  short 
horned. 

The  prices  of  cattle  were  long  ago  very  high  in  this 
county.  The  father  of  Mr.  Loft  of  Marsh  Chapel,  50 
years  ago,  sold  a  cow  and  a  ewe  for  £  40. 

This  gentleman  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  half  breed 
between  long  and  short  horns :  he  has  a  very  fine  long 
horned  bull  from  Mr.  Stone  of  Quarn.  Stock  got  by  him 
out  of  short  horned  cows,  have  at  four  years  old,  been 
sold  from  25  to  jf  30.  And  he  saw.  a  cow  of  the  half 
breed  at  18  years  old,  that  weighed  95  stone.  He  sold 
four  half  bred  at  £%'].  lox.  each  ;  one  3^  years  old,  and 
3  old.  He  gave  ^9.  each  for  these  three,  and  had  them 
only  nine  months,  yet  trebled  their  value  without  cake  or 
corn.  He  has  also  been  very  successful  with  short  horns, 
unmixed  ;  he  has  fatted  an  ox  at  four  years  to  1 19  stone, 
that  never  ate  any  thing  but  grass  and  hay. 

Mr.  Smith  of  S.  Elkington  finds  the  long  horned  breed 
more  thrifty  on  poor  land  than  short  horns.  He  breeds 
20  a  year,  selling  fat  at  four  years  old,  60  stone  ;  at  five 
or  six  years  they  come  to  80. 

Mr.  Ellison  at  Sudbrook,  buys  in  about  30  bullocks 
annually  ;  from  April  to  Midsummer  puts  to  grass  till  a 
fortnight  after  old  Michaelmas  ;  then  puts  them  part  in 
stalls,  and  part  remains  in  grass  till  near  Christmas.  In 
the  stalls,  feeds  with  cake  and  hay ;  they  eat  about  2\ 
cakes  a  day,  at  7  lb.  each,  and  about  half  a  ton  of  hay 
each  beast ;  and  are  up  about  10  weeks,  some  12.  They 
were  bought  in  at  ;^I5.  each  last  year ;  and  sold  at  about 
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^26.  In  general,  reckons-chem  to  pay  ;f  lo.  each,  wUcb 
answers  welL  Prefers  the  short  homed  breed ;  has  tried 
long  homed  Cravens^  but  they  did  not  answer  at  all ; 
Hi^  bailiff  chooses  the  smallest  boned  ones  he  can  gtt; 
clean  heads  and  muzzles^  wide  in  the  hips,  ovt  Ia  die 
ribs>  and  deep  in  the  fore  quarter.  The  greatest  fanh 
in  the  Lincoln  short  horns,  are  being  thin  in  the  badcs 
and  chines ;  it  is  not  uhiversal,  but  very  common  ;  but 
upon  the  whole  they  fatten  kindly.  Observes,  that  the  oil- 
cake dung  is  uncommonly  rich,  so  ashy  mixing  to  tnake 
the  straw  dung  excellent. 

Mr.  Moody  of  Riseholm  fats  many  beasts  upon  oilcake^ 
even  as  far  as  buying  100  tons  of  cake  in  a  year.  He 
keeps  them  loose  in  a  straw  yard,  and  finds  they  do  well 
without  any  hay,  giving  straw  only  in  addition ;  and  has 
sold  beasts  thus  fed  at  40  guineas. 

Mr.  Hebb  of  Claypool  breeds  many  cattle,  all  short 
horns,  which  he  prefers  much  to  the  long  homed  kind. 
He  approves  very  much  of  all  the  Devonshires  he  has 
seen,  but  never  tried  them.  The  dun  breed  aboi]|  Folk- 
ingham  good,  but  likes  the  true  Lincoln  better.  He 
shewed  me  two  cows  of  this  kind,  which  give  each  seven 
gallons  of  milk  a  day,  yet  are  at  the  same  time  inclined 
to  fat. 

Mr.  Walker's  stock  of  cattle  are  chiefly  short  homed, 
of  Mr.  Tyndall's  sort,  which  he  prefers  to  the  long  hon« 
ed ;  he  breeds  a  score  a  year.  He  had  once  many  long 
homed  ones ;  but  the  best  bred  ones  proved  unhealthy,  and 
he  was  forced  to  change  the  stock.  He  found  them  ten* 
der  when  young,  and  very  apt  to  scour. 

The  Duke  of  Ancaster  fattens  many  beasts ;  be  boys 
in  from  Candlemas  to  Midsummer,  generally  Scotch  and 
Welch  bullocks  of  34  to  50  stone,  sometimes  larg^er ; 
sells  fat  from  Midsummer  to  December.  Gives  on  an 
average  for  the  two  last  springs,  j^  8*  8r.  or^^g.  each. 
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and  sells  at  13  to^^iy.  They  are  kept  through  the  winter 
in  th€  park,  and  go  off  at  Midsummer  twelve  months  after. 
Have  no  fodder,  except  in  a  blast.  North  Wales,  Pem- 
broke, and  Highland  Scots,  and  very  little  difiexence  in 
advantage ;  the  Welch  grow  rather  more,  and  come  to 
greater  weights.  The  Fifes  grow  more  than  any,  when 
they  happen  to  be  bought,  but  they  require  foddering, 

Mr.  Parker  remarks,  that  there  is  little  attention  paid 
to  the  breed  of  beasts  in  this  country.  In  the  open  field 
towns  the  breed  is  wretched :  they  all  run  together  on  m 
pasture,  without  the  least  thought  of  selection.  At  three 
years  old,  they  are  worth  about  7  or  ^  8. ;  and  if  they 
would  pay  the  same  attention  that  is  paid  elsewhere, 
instead  of  that  they  would  be  worth  12  or  ^13. ;  and  all 
this  result  is  from  being  open  and  uninclosed ;  they  will 
breed  four  or  five  calves  from  a  wretched  cow  before  they 
sell  it,  so  that  a  great  qtiantity  of  food  is  sadly  misap- 
plied. 

I  have  very  little  to  observe  upon  the  preceding  notes : 
it  is  evident  that  the  Lincoln  breed  of  cattle,  upon 
Lincoln  pastures,  are  profitable  ;  and  it  appears  evident, 
from  the  general  colour  of  the  comparisons  made  with 
the  long  horned  breed  from  Leicestershire,  that  their  own 
short  horns  are  superior.'  In  the  next  article,  on  Sheep, 
It  will  appear  that  the  breeders  and  graziers  of  this  county 
are  by  no  means  to  be  accused  of  that  sort  of  prejudice, 
which  will  not  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  sort  of  live  stock ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  they 
are  most  ready  to  make  experiments ;  the  long  horned 
breed  having  therefore  been  tried,  and  given  up  by  so 
many,  even  by  a  member  of  the  Leicester  Tiip-club, 
Acws  clearly  that  it  was  an  attempt,  to  introduce  an  infe- 
nor  breed  ;  and  the  result  has  been  such  as  it  ought  to  be, 
amounting    in  the  whole  to  a  considerable  and  varied 
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experiment.  As  this  famous  breed  of  Leicester  has  fiuled 
so,  greatly  on  comparison  with  the  Lincoln,  it  surely  de» 
serves  the  attention  of  breeders  in  other  counties  fif  amy 
such  there  are)  who  are  trying  to  introduce  that  stock, 
which  is  thus  proved  to  be  so  inferior  to  one  that  is  not 
supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  but  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  excellens  judges,  is  on  the  contrary  in- 
ferior to  several  others.  I  scarcely  know  an  experiment 
more  wanting  than  that  of  planting  a  colony  of  good 
North  Devons  in  this  county,  for  breeding,  working,  and 
fatting. 


.    Sect.  a—Sheep 4 

I  HAD  made  but  little  progress  in  the  county  before  it 
was  evident  that  the  information  I  should  receive  under  ^ 
this  head  would  be  considerable ;  I  had  therefore  planned  a 
regular  arrangement  of  the  subject,  so  classed  as  to  present 
under  every  head  the  respective  circumstances  procured  ; 
but  upon  further  consideration,  I  found  that  more  would 
be  lost  in  accuracy  by  this  method,  than  was  gained  in 
clearness.  Every  breeder  that  offers  various  facts  upon  the 
same  topic,  of  course  throws  out  circumstances,  which  in 
union  may  give  a  light  to  each  other.  If,  upon  the  gene* 
ral  colour  of  his  article,  there  is  an  air  of  accuracy,  or  on 
the  contrary,  of  too  free  assertion^  such  should  appear, 
that  the  reader  may  give  that  d^ree  of  confidence  which 
the  particulars  seem  to  merit.  But  all  this  satts&ctioD 
would  be  lost,  if  every  article  was  not  given  as  received. 
Upon  common  subjects  which  do  not  excite  a  spirit  of 
emulation  and  discussion,  the  necessity  is  not  equally  ap- 
parent ;  but  in  the  present  temper  of  the  breeding  mind 
in  Lincolnshire,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  method  of  en* 
abling  the  reader  to  have  the  full  information  necessary. 
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The  system  at  Long  Sutton^  upon  their  rich  lands,  once 
common^  is  to  buy  shearling  wethers  at  Boston,  in  April 
or  May  ;  the  price,  in  1796  and  97,  from  40/.  to  ^3.  $ 
they  keep  them  one  year  to  shear,  and  sell  some  at  ^4* : 
but  tn  general,  buy  at  36^^  to  421.  and  sell  at  £  3.  besides 
two  fleeces,  which  are  worth  lof.  to  i2/»  The  profit  may 
therefore  be  laid  at  about  30^;  a  head,  which  is  very  great. 
Wool  last  year,  2is.  6d. ;  was  once  271.  It  will  not 
keep  more  than  a  year  without  some  damage.  All  true 
bred  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Graves  of  Spalding  buys,  for  Deeping  Fen,  shear* 
ling  wethers  in  the  spring,  at  35^.  each,  which  after 
clipping  three  times,  he  sells  at  45/^ 

Mr.  Graves  had  a  true  Lincoln  sheep,  that  clipped,  the 
first  year,  23  lb.  dF  wool,  and  the  second  ye$r  aaf ,  and 
was  sold  at  Smithfield  at  Christmas,  and  weighed  40  lb.< 
a  quarter.  Of  this  sheep  Mr*  BakewteU  said,  that  he  ate 
as  much  as  thtee ;  but  that  was  tnefe  assertion.  Mr. 
Graves  thinks  that  the  new  Lcicesters  are  an  improvement, 
in  fattening  sooner,  but  likes  the  first  cross  best ;  a  Leicester 
lup  and  a  Lincoln  ewe  ;  and  these  will  give  lolb.  of  wool* 
This  gentleman's  sale  last  year,  from  the  fen  and 
marsh,  was, 

40  at  $Sj. 
35  at  Tbx. 
.  60  at  501-. 
60  at  54^. 
44  at  69/. 
.70  at  55X. 

8  at  751.  6d. 
too  at  59f.  yl^ 
70  at  53/* 
81  at  54/.  6d. 
72  at  S4X. 
Had  two  fleeces  from  diem,  worth  ifi. 

X 


^  Many  of  ihem  2  shear,  some 


three. 
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In  1796,  he  iold  3568  tod  of  Wod,  at  2y*  lh»  kept 
wool  four  years,  and  lost  nothtfigi  neither  by  waste  nor 
moth ;  but  next  the  tile^.  It  will  'not  dd  on  a  ground 
floor.    Price  now  i%'s  to  igs. 

The  Mr»  Fishers  at  We«ton  have  new  Leicester  sheep, 
and  answer  very  well ;  have  sold  two  shears  at  £2* 

Two  sheep  an  acre  in  winter^  on  the  rich  land  near 
Boston.    Ih  summer  three  or  four,  besides  bullocks. 

Two  shear  sheep  abont  Boston,  not  common,  in  gene* 
ral  three  shear.  Price,  in  1797, 561.  for  shearlings  ;  two 
give  a  tod  of  Wool.  Mr.  FydeU  o^  this  place,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  graue^  in  this  county,  made  a 
fair  trial  between  the  new  Leicester  and  old  Lincotkis,  in 
which  the  later  turned  Out  bM ;  and  in  some  of  them 
which  hekiUed,  the  comparison,  Us  Kib  o#kI»  was  very 
muchin  favour  of  the  Lincoln';  whtch  h^  thinks  will,  on 
the  rith  lands  in  that  vicmity,  answer  much  better  than 
anyotherbreed  of  wbidi  he  has  had  experience. 

Mr.  CharieV  Trimmell  of  ^cker,  near  Boston,  has  soU 
Lincoln  shearlings  at  42s.  each,  at  Michaelmas,  with^or 
having  any  cross  of  Leicester  blood  in  them ;  aiid  killed  a 
wether  of  67  lb.  a  quarter,  four  years  old  ;  never  had  any 
cake,  but  was  made  up  with  sow-thisiles  for  two  or  three 
months.  This  sheep  was  bred  by  Mr*  Hutchinson,  in 
Hail  Fen,  from  a  ram  bred  by  Mn  Robinson  of  Kirby, 
near  Sleaford,  or  Mr.  Fisher  of  the  -same  plade,  and  fed  to 
this  amazing  size  by  Mr.  Trimmell,  of  Bicker  Fen,  near 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  upon  fen  land. 

He  never  ate  any  corn,  oilcake^  Sec.  but  fed  wholly 
upon  grass  and  herbage  ;  being  turned,  with  many  other 
sheep,  into  a  field  of  clover,  this  sheep  was  observed  first 
to  search  for  all  the  sow  thistles,  and  wxHild  eat  no  other 
food  whilst  any  of  them  could  be  found  iif  the  part  of  the 
field  that  was  hurdled  off  successively,  a  little  at  a  time. 
A  kind  of  hut  was  erected  fiSr  him  in  the  fiekl  to  xepose 


\ 
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under  in  hot  weather ;  and  when  the  part  that  was  hurdled 
oflT  became  bare  of  food,  the  shepherd,  being  guided  by 
his  propensity  for  sow  thistles,  gathered  a  quantity  for 
him,  at  stated  hours,  three  tinfes  a  day,  from  2  to  5  lb.  at  a 
meal. 

Standing  on  his  feet  he  measured  only  7  feet  6  inches 
high  ;  he  was  weighed  once  a  month,  and  weighed  alife 
26  stone,  at  141b.  to  the  stone ;  he  gained  only  i  lb,  the 
last  month  ;  and  then  thinking  he  had  got  to  die  top,  and 
quite  ripe,  and  might  possibly  lose  3  or  4  lb.  the  next 
month,  he  was  killed  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1791, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Lumby  of  Bicker,  being  then  a  four^shear 
or  four  years  old  sheep. 

The  skin  hung  up  by  the  nose,  measured  10  feet  2 
inches  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  U&l, 
and  was  sold  for  7/.  6d.  in  the  common  •  course  of  bu- 
siness. .      ' 

The  carcass  measured  5  feet  from  the  hose  to  the  tail, 
its  rump  or  cushion  8|  inches  in  depth,  plate  or  fore 
flank  the  same  thickness,  breast  end  7  inches,  1  yard  5f 
inches  round  the  collar,  and  weighed  671b.  a  quarter. 

The  legs  were  estiniated  at  4olb.  weight  each,  but  if  cut 
haunch  or  venison  fashion  would  have  weighed  50  lb. 
each  ;  which  the  proprietor,  Mri  Lumby,  sold  at  2s.  a 
pound,  so  the  two  1<^  only  4>rought  /to.  ♦ 

Mr.  Watson  informed  me,  that  buying  200  sheep  that 
came  to  241b.  a  quarter,  one  among  them  came  to  41  lb. 
a  quatter,  and  fattened  soonest  and  kindliest,  and  appa- 
rently did  not  eat  more  than  the  others.  • 

In  Holland  Fen,  2|  fleeces  to  the  tod  ;  on  the  Wolds, 
3.  Three-shear  sheep^  average  2|  guineas.  Two-shear, 
35  to  40/.  by  John  Cartwright,  Esq. 

Muttonuncommbnly  marbled,  and  ilhebest  feeding  sheep 
Mr.  Cartwright  ever  had,  a  cross  a  ram  half  Lincoln 

X2 
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halfSpatushiand  the  ewe  Lincoln ;  the  lamb  of  that  Cnns 
well  fed,  was  this. 

Viewed  a  two-shear  tup  of  the  old  Lincoln  breed,  be* 
longing  to  Mr»  Bartholomew^  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thacker 
of  Longrike  Ferry  ;  his  neck  was  2  feet  1 1  inches  girt ; 

:his  fore  leg  si  i^^h  «  Y^^  ^^  ^^^  ^J  ^i  tnches.  Great 
weight  of  bonfey  and  heavy  offi^s  ;  an  appearance  of  im* 
mense  wool^but  coarse  on.  the  breech.  Another  of  the 
same  breed,  better  made  and  woolled« 

In  Holland  Fen,  generally  rear  a  lamb  or  something 
more  ^o  every  ewe. 

.  About  Swineshead,  the  rich  grass  grazed  with  sheep 
and  bullocks.  They  buy  in  for  stock,  hoggets  and  shear* 
lings  at  Ladyday ;  hogs  at  jps. ;  shearlings  40  to  45/. ; 
the  shearling  kept  a  year,  tahe  the  fleeces,  as  they  clip 
when  they  sell,  though  before  the  common  time ;  last 
year,  sold  at  50X.  to  6ox.  but  very  high  ;  average  for  seven 
years,  hogs  bought  at  aos.  and .  kept  tvro  years  ;  shear- 
lings bought  at  32J.  sale  40X.  All  clipped  thrice ;  tke 
three  fleeces,  ist.  91b. ;  ad.  11  lb. ;  3d.  91b. ;  in  genecal 
the  three  a  tod  of  a8  lb.    Leicestcrs  go  at  two  shear. 

Mr.  Cartwright  thinks  that  adopting  a  breed  between 
Lincoln  and  Leicester,  would  be  better  for  Holland  Feo, 
than  to  introducjc  alk  Leicester  blood :  to  preserve  the 
Lincoln  skin  and  wool  of  a  good  quality,  for  there  n 
some  very  coarse,  and  bad  Lincoln  wool ;  but  with  the 
improvement  of  the  carcass,  especially  m  the  fere  quartert 
by  means  of  Leicesters,  thus  a  breedmight  be  rmisedy  the 
larger  the  better,  which  would  perhaps  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  pther  breed  pure.  Mr.  Tyndall,  in  con- 
versation^  admitted  that  the  Leicesters  are  more  tender 
in  winter  than  the  old  Lincoln,  depismdiDg  a  drier  layers 
In  combining  the  two  breedsj  therefore,  here  is  wool, 
carcass,  a  quick  return  (if  more  profitsble  than  the  third 
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year  of  the  Lincoln)  and  hardiness,  all  to  be  taken  into' 
the  account. 

Mr.  Cartwright  had  for  several  years  Northumberland 
ewesi  larger  size  thaii  Leicester;  fuller  in  the  fore 
quarters  than  Lincoln  ;  a  good  disposition  to  feed ; 
wool,  finer  than  Lincoln,  fleece  6  or  7  lb. ;  covered 
with  well  selected  raitis  from  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  Mr« 
Chaplin,  but  latterly  from  Mr.  Codd  of  kanby,  who  was 
deeper  in  Leicester  ;  the  effect  improved  the  carcasses 
gradually,  and  kept  up  the  wool  tolerably  in  weight,  but 
much  improved  in  fineness. 

Mr.  Hoyte  of  Osbornby  has  been  17  years  In  the  new 
Leicester;  he  has  had  tups  from  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr* 
Breedon,  and  of  late  Mr.  Walker  of  Woolsthorpe ;  I 
viewed  his  stock  with  pleasure,  he  has  some  shearling 
tups,  and  two  shear  that  are  good  ;  but  his  lambs  pro-> 
mise  to  be  the  best  on  his  farm,  which  shews  a  right 
progress  of  improvement.  He  has  a  two-shear  with  a 
loin  g\  inches  wide,  and  only  4.  inches  difference  between 
the  chine  and  centre  girt ;  leg  4  inches  circumference.  A 
three-shear  wether,  leg  3I ;  dMference  in  girt  only  3  ;  and 
loin  9^ ;  very  broad  in  the  chine ;  fat  and  heavy  fore 

flanks. 

In  1796  there  was  a  new  Tup  Society^  established  lA 
Lincoln,  for  the  encouragement  of  breeding ;  a  sort  of 
offset  from  the  famous  club  of  Leicester.  There  are  ten 
original  members ;  the  chief  object  is  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  breeding  in  this  county  ;  by  the  rules  of  the  so* 
ciety,  in  union  with  that  of  Leicester,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Leicester  breeders  should  shew  their  rams  two  days 
previous  to  the  letting  day  ;  that  they  should  let  no  -nxiK 
to  a  wether  breeder  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  under  30 
guineas ;  that  they  should  give  the  preference,  in  letting 
rams  into  Lincolnshire,  to  the  Society  ;  and  in  returuy 
agreed,  that  no  ram  in  Lincolnshire  should  be  taken  to 
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toarket,  tr  let  undtr  5  guineas  ;  and  to  sell  no  ewes,  but 
what  Is  to  go  to  the  ^utcher.  The  Leicester  folks  have 
been  so  badgered  for  their  tup  club,  that  they  have  per- 
suaded their  LinfColn  brethren  tx>  form  another,  to  divide 
the  odium.    The  Leicester  motto  is,  lef  thoi§  laugh  wh^ 

Mr.  Tyndall  of  Ewerbjr  has  been  seven  years  in  the 
pew  Leicester  bipod,  and  has  sopie  good  stock,  but  c^>id>le 
pf  improvement ;  he  is  however,  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable breeders  and  graziers  of  sheep  in  this  country. 
June  the  29th,  1797,  he  sold  bis  wool  of  the  precedi^ 
year's  crop,  1518  fleeces,  465  tod,  at  2ix. :  this  is  ^'Ib. 
per  fleece.  This  gentleman  observed  an  article  of  ma- 
nagement to  me,  which,  though  it  may  be  well  known 
here,  is  not  generally  so  elsewhere ;  that  in  Wieaning 
lambs,  they  should  not  be  drawn  off  from  the  sheep,  but 
the  sheep  drawn  off  from  them ;  by  being  left  in  the  pas* 
lure  they  are  more  quiet,  not  apt  to  be  equally  disturbed, 
and  generally  do  better.  In  discourse  with  him  upon  the 
introduction  of  tjie  new  Leicester  breed,  to  which  he  is 
tow  a  great  friend,  though  once-  an  enemy,  be  candidly 
admitted,  that  being  a  tenderer  breed  than^the  old  Lincoln, 
they  will  not  pay,  when  at  2|  years  old,  for  keeping 
ancfth^r  winter  like  the  Lincoln,  therefore  it  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  sell  them  a  year  sooner  than  was  formerly 
the  custom  with  the  old  breed. 

It  is  eald  that  the  late  Mr,  ChapUn  took  a  cross  of  new 
Leicester,  25  years  ago ;  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  difli- 
culty  of  finding  the  true  Lincoln  blood  unmixed.  Mr. 
Sourne  of  Dalby  also  had  a  Dishley  sheep  so  long  ^o  as 
Mr.  3a]^cweirs  failure  ;  above -30  years.* 
• 

*  An  idea  is  current  in  this  ^untrv,  that  Mr*  fiakewell  dc* 
rived  his  breed  originally  from  LffieolnsVire.    On  this  sdpposition 
•a  correspetident  r4marks.«-If  Mr.  Bakewell  derived  his  breed  ori- 
ginally out  of  Lincolnshire?  If  Mr.  Walesby  and  many  others 
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Mr.  Weiherel  of  Hackington  informed  me,  that  of 
what  was  called  Lincoln  sheep,  he  todded  all  threes ;  and 
now  under  new  Leicestdrs,  half  thriMia  and  half  fobrs. 
Keeps  the  same  mimber,  but  fatter*  This  gentleman 
gare,  as  his  opinion,  that  on  the  rich  land  of  Holland  Fen, 
and  about  Boston,  the  last  year  of  keeping  from  two-shear 
off  to  three-shear  off,  pays  better  than  any  other  year. 

In  conversation  at  Mr.  Tyndall's,  in  company  with 
many  eminent  breeders,  the  following  table  of  the  value 
of  new  Leicester  sheep,  at ,  various  agr s,  w^  taken  :    : 

Wether  lambs,  at  6  months,  worth    -  • 

1 : — ,  at  J  a  months    •    - . 

,  at  1 8  months 
—  ,  at  24  months        -r 


-,  at  30  months 
',  at  36  months 


-  ...  .  I  . 

According  to  this  table  the  scale  of  receipt  is. 

For  the  first  summer 

For  the  first  winter 

For  the  second  summer,  including  8U>.  V09I 

at  gH.  -  - 

For  the  second  winter 

.   Carried  forward 


have  improved  the  breed  of  the  county  sinc^  Mr.  Bakcwell  set 
about  pertecting  the  ovian  race }  there  must  be  something  ra4i* 
callv  good  in  the  sort— something  wortli  mending— -something 
well  suited  to  the  county,  worthy  tne  attention  of  the  honourable 
Board.  Indeed  to  encourage  the  breed  of  th^best  sort  of  sheep 
that  will  suit  the  scnl,  is  highly  laudable;  to  point  out  the  quality 
of  the  W06I  each  district  ought  to  produce ;  to  encourage  an  ex- 
cellence in  that  most  valuable  article,  in  a  county  where  so  much 
of  it  is  gmwn,  would  be  a  beneficence  almost  lUvine. 

MS.  c/iki  B. 


-     17 

«    • 

30 

• 

35. 

« 

45 

1 

51 

1 

£'  V 

1 

0   17 

0 

0  »3 

1 

0 

0  II 

0 

0  10 

■p 

2  II 

0 
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Brought  over  •  2  ii    o 

For  the  third  summeri  including  wool      -060 

•    For  the  third  winter,  including  wool    -        0160 

•  r  • 

Three  fleeces  *  0180 


As  above        -  -  a  i«    o 

At  7.3X.  they  pay,  per  annum*  24/.  Ad. 

At  these  prices  the  last  half  year  pays  better  than  any ; 
if  this  is  justy  there  is  a  great  loss  by  selling  at  7.\  yean 
old»  for  it  is  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  worst  half  year 
there  is. 

Mr.  Dawion  of  Berthorp  has  been  ten  years  in  the  new 
Leicester ;  he  did  me  the  favour  of  shewing  me  a  very 
fine  parcel  of  two-shear  wethers  :^-capital  sheep  indeed; 
bred  from  Mr.  Dalby's  tups*  Last  year  he  sold  200  two 
shear  ones  at  ^3,  round.  The  following  is  his  table  of 
sales  for  seven  years,  of  wethers  of  that  age- 


1790  averagD 

- 

35 

' '        1791 

- 

35 

1792 

- 

43 

«793 

- 

38 

179* 

- 

44 

179s        r 

- 

50 

1796 

- 

60 

He  tods  threes* 

Average 

- 

«    3 

And  at  this  averag)e  he  would  thus  divide  tt|  by  sup-; 
posing  the  proportion  to  be^ 
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,— 

£.  s.  d. 

At  6  months 

* 

0  17    0 

At  12  ditto 

« 

170 

At  18  ditto 

- 

I  12    0 

At  24  ditto 

■          * 

300 

At  30  ditto 

m 

236 

Mr.  Thomas  Parkinson  between  Doncaster  and  Ro- 
therham,  hat  often  bought  Mr.  Dawson's  wethers  of  this 
age,  in  order  to  graze  on  turnips,  getting  some  oiF  in 
spring,  and  the  rest  early  in  summer  at  very  high  prices ; 
andMr.  Dalby  fought  3  of  him|  which  after  a  year's  keep 
sold  at  Rotherham  for  jT  5.  lox.  ^aph.  Mr.  Tyndall  on 
this  observed,  that  old  sheep  will  stand  the  winter  better, 
and  pay  better  for  keeping  than  yoqng  ones.  Surely  all 
this  takes  oiF  much  from  the  advantage  said  to  b^  the  great 
merit  of  the  modern  improvement,  which  magnifies  the 
benefit  of  what  is  called  the  quick  return  ? 

Mr.  Hough  of  Threckingham  has  a  few  iwo-shear, 
three-shear,  and  four»$hear  favourite  wethers  df  the  new 
Ifeicester  breed,  which  are  fine  sheep,  and  very  fat ;  thf  y 
are  supposed  to  weigh  36  lb.  a  quarter.  This  ^ntleman 
shewed  me  a  Smithfield  salesman's  bill  of  3  new  Leicesters 
two-shears,  and  i  Lincoln  three-shear ;  the  former  sold  at 
65/.  and  the  latter  at  461.  x  y^t  this  Lincoln,  when  a  hog- 
get, was  worth  more  than  either  of  the  Leicesters. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  the  prices  of  wool  per  tod 
of  28  lb.  sold  from  one  farm  near  Folkingham  in  this 
county,  from  At  D.  1758,  to  1794. 


.  I 
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/ 1 


Dats. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

« 

r/.    *.    </. 

£'^'  ^ 

.1758    I   0  .0 
1759    I   0  0 

'777 

1778 

Q  18    6 

0  14    6 

1760 

0  19     0 

1779 

1780 

0   12     0 

1761 

0   16     0 

0  i^    6 

176a 

0  17    0 

1781 

0  r2    0 

«7f3 

0   18.   9 

1782 

0  II    0 

1764 

0  19    6 

.1783 

0  14    0 

«7fS 

100 

1784 

0  15    6 

1766 

I     I    6 

178s 

0  It  0 
0  10    6 

\]% 

0  17    6 

1786. 

0  tjf    0 

1787 

0  17    0 

1.769 

015    0 

1788 

0  17    0 

1770 

0  14-    0 

1789 

0  18    6 

1771 

0  15    0 

1790 

0  18    6 

1772 

9  »5    5 

1791 

I     0    b 

tm 

0  15'  6 

I792* 

1    3    6 

1774 

1775 

0  18    0 
0  17  .6 

»793 
1794" 

0  17  0 
0  18    0 

.1776 

0  17    6 

1 

•  

Besides  Mr.  Hoyte,  Mr.  Hough,  and  Mr.  Dawson  m 
his  dngte^  I  called  on  Mr.  Byshe,  but  he  was  absent. 

Lord  Brownlow's  flock  at  Belton,  managed  in  the  com- 
mon  method  of  the  country,  consbts  of. 

Breeding  ewes     '   -•  -  -  240 

Rams      •  -  -  -  4 

(ladled  ewes ;  drapa  two,  three,  four,  five. 


and  six  year 
Shearling  wethers 
Two-shear  wethets 
Theaves ;  ewe  hogs 
Lambs 


•        M 


100 

too 
100 

100 

040 

884 


•  In  this  year  the  same  sort  of  wool  was  sold  as  high  as  27/.  per 
.lod  s  a  prkc  that  wool  of  that  descriptioo  was  never  sold  at  since 
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Value  of  bis  Lotdshlp's  wethers  at  various  aget>  on  aa 
average  of  seven  years : 

At  six  months  -  ,0120 

Twelve  ditto  -  100 

Eighteen  ditto  -      '         150 

Twenty-four  ditto  -  i   15     o 

Thirty  ditto  -         -         i   15     o 

Thirty-ax  ditto  -  i   15    o 

Forty-two  ditto        -       -        a     o    b 

Fir$^ fleece  of  wool  81b.;  second  81b.;  third  71b.  Thk 

is  Mr.  Abbot's  account ;  but  I  cannot  understand  thek* 

remaining  at  the  same  price  3  years  together. 

Mr.  Betsal  at  Leadenham,  keeps  100  breeding  ewes  of 
the  new  Leicesters,  and  has  100  lambs  on  an  average ; 
100  shearlings,  and  100  two-shear  ;  half  wethers  sold  at 
that  age,  at  401.  to  55 j, ;  and  his  four  or  five  shear  ewes 
at  58X. ;  the  wethers  are  bought  of  him  to  put  to  turnips. 
At  Bruton  in  the  Vale,  they  have  begun  to  clip  lambs. 

On  the  Wolds,  large  flocks.  They  do  not  cooimonl^ 
sell  lambs,  but  having  marsh  land,  keep  them  till  shear- 
lingsy  then  sell  them  to  butchers,  and  also  to  other  gra^ 
ziers,  to  carry  on.  Three  to  a  tod,  the  outside  pf  wool. 
Never  fold  ;  the  sheep  will  not  bear.  it. 

Mr.  Chaplin  at  Blankney,  sells  his  shearlings  from  30/. 
to  38x. ;  and  have  been  re-sold  at  two  shear  at  60s.  Last 
year  his  shearlings  were  36/.  His  breed  has  a  good  deal 
of  Leicester  blood  in  it. 

At  Hackthorne,  &c.  the  heath  farmers  keep  breeding 
^ocks  ;  and  sell  the  lambs  in  April,  hoggets  in  the  wool ; 

the  year  1728,  when,  by  reason  of  a  very  extraordinary  rot  amoojgst 
the  sheep  (tn  two  preceding  years),  it  was  sold  at  301.  This  infoi*. 
mation  1  had  from  the  late  Mr.  Metheringham  9f.  Spaqby,  counfy 
of  Lincoln,  who  died  last  summer  at  the  great  age  of  near  100 
years,  and  retained  his  facoKies  in  a  wondcmil  degree  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Qr^ggn  MS.  rf  ikt  B. 
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the  wethers,  and  the  culled  ewes ;  price  of  Ae  fenner 
37/.  or  38/. ;  about  30X.  the  average ;  for  the  culled  ewe 
hogs  about  lox.  Fatten  the  old  draft  ewes  on  turnips  *, 
and  the  wether  Iambs  the  first  winter  are  oa  the  same 
food.  \ 

Mr.  Harrisson  at  Norton-Place,  keeps  breeding  ewc$ 
of  the  new  Leicester  sort,  and  has  some  very  handsooie 
ones ;  he  sells  the  produce  shearling  wethers  ii)  Npvember, 
at  4CX.  or  41/.  times  being  high,  but  less  when  prices  aie 
notequal.  They  clip  half  threes,  half  fours.  Hogs  will  sell 
l8x.  to  30X-  in  April,  turniped.  Mr.  Thorpe  at  K;^^ 
has  a  very  fine  arable  farm,  on  which  there  is  a  good  crop 
of  lambs  of  the  same  breed ;  bqt  as  he  has  another  where 
lie  resides,  his  best  are  at  hoipe ;  he  goes  into  Leices- 
tershire every  year,  and  gives  as  high  as  4^130.  for  a 
tup  ;  lets  him  up  to  50  guineas.  I  viewed  his  tups  at 
Owersby,  and  think  he  has  some  which  will  do  him  credit. 
But  he  is  now  breeding,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  camparinf 
his  two  and  three-shear  tups  with  his  lambs,  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  make  a  great  change  in  his  stock  for  the 
better.  Very  few,^  if  any,  of  the  breeders  I  have  seen 
in  this  county,  seem,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  impressed 
^ith  the  idea  of  TMing  a  peg^  to  use  Bak^weU's  expres- 
sion, every  year ;  op  this  principle,  the  youngest  tup$  of 
a  farm  ought  always  to  be  the  best. 

In  discourse  with  Mr*  Thorpe  on  the  advantages  of 
changing  th^  old  long  wooUed  breed  of  Lincoln  for  new 
Leicesters,  I  wished  to  have  them  clearly  ascertained.  He 
remarked,  that  he  was  for  many  years  in  that  breed^  an4 
sold  his  wethers  then  at  the  same  age  as  he  does  now,  but 
not  fat ;  if  he  would  reach  the  same  price,  he  must  keep 
Lincolns  to  May  or  June.  At  Wakefield  inarkct  be  has 
Jiad  both,  and  his  Lincolns  did  not  sell  for  so  much  as  the 
Leio^ers,  by  los.  a  head*  Shearling  Leicesters  have 
sold  as  high  as  two-shear  Lincolns.    But,  on  the  other 
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hand^  the  difference  in  wool  has  been  as  much  as  8x.  to 
1 6 J.  He  has  got  ofF  shearling  wethers  in  February,  at 
fix.  each.  In  point  of  stocking,  he  runs  Leicesters 
thicker  by  one  in  iivB«>  He  admits,  however,  with  all  I 
have  conversed  with,  that  the  Leicesters  are  tenderer  in 
winter.  Bring  all  this  to  a  balance,  and  the  question  ddea 
not  yet  seem  decided,  for  obvious  reasons. 

H.  Dalton,  Esq.  at  Knaith,  has  had  tiew  Leicester  for 
two  years  past ;  sells  the  wethers  at  twa  shear,  4is*  to 
50/.  Last  year  his  culls  at  501.  He  finds  that  the  new 
Leicester  sheep  do  not  eht  their  wool  so  much  as  the  Lin- 
coln. He  has  given  wethers  oilcake  while  on  turnips, 
I  lb.  each  per  diem.  They  did  weU,  and  fed  more  profit* 
ably  than  they  would  have  done  on  turnips  alone. 

Whenev^  sheep  have  cake  given  them  in  this-  part  of 
the  county,  it  is  in  troughs  in  the  turnip  field. 

About  Normanby,  Burton,  &c.  the  new  Leicester  has 
been  introduced  six  or  eight  years ;  and  have  made  yet  no 
great  progress :  they  may  be  said  to  'be  only  coming  in. 
The  old  breed  was  considerably  larger  than  the  new  ;  the 
wool  much  longer y  and  heavier  by  2  lb.  The  great  ad- 
vantage urged  is,  that  the  Leicester  can  be'got  off  shear- 
lings, whereas  the  Lincoln  require  to  be  kept  to  be  sheared 
twice,  and  to  be  in  full  perfection  thrice«  The  Leicesters 
are  finer  grained  mutton.  It  is  asserted,  that  they  are  also 
kept  rather  thicker  on  the  land.  The  system  here  is  1^ 
iock  of  breeding  ewes,  and  to  fatten  their  own  wethers* 
William  PoUon  thinks  that  he  can  have  as  much  wool  per 
acre  froi^t  the  Leicester  as  the  Lincoln.  Mr.  Robert 
Holdgate  .thinks  that  the  Lincoln  sheep  pay  well  for  being 
kept  till  three  shear. 

Mr.  Sutton  of  Walcot,  and  a  relation,  carried  wool  to 
Wakefield  market ;  his  reUtbn  the  Lincoln  breed,  himself 
die  new  Leicester ;  the  Lincoln  fleeces  8  ounces  t  diaoi 
more  per  fleece ;  but  his  sold  for  7.\d» .^ach  ihore  mOnry* 
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Ht  cUpt  50O9  having  200  breeding  eweSf  10  to  15  dk  as 
acre.  ooo  lambs. 

,  loo  shearlingt. - 
100  two-shear. 

Sells  too  wethers  two-shear ;  loaes  50  or  60  every  year; 
fall  bred  sheep  ttt  here  very  care,  for  thejr  are  merelf 
coming  in.        . 

Never  give  tuxaips  to  tuppede  wes^^and  the  slock  in  gene- 
ral eat  but  little  hay^  merely  in  a  blast ,  as  it  does  but  little 
good ;  the  lambs  and  shearUngs  have  turnips.  An  acre  of 
good  turnips  will  kfeep  10  -ihe^  from  Martinmas  till 
Lady^day. 

Mr.  Skipwith  of  Alesby  tups  1400  ewes. 

Mr.  Goulton  of  Alkborough»  has  103  ewes,  137  lambs; 
dips  310 ;.  and  has  207  shearlings  and  two-sheaxsy  and  3 
rams.  He  seDs  his  wethers  £at,  at  two-shear,  as  soon  as 
clipped ;  ewes  and  culled  wethers  this  year  at  45/. ;  fast 
year  401. ;  the  year  before  34t.  ;  average  4or. ;  two  fleeces 
I2f* ;  in  all  ^  2.  I2J.  a  head ;  there  is  very  little  Leicester 
blood  in  them :  his  wool  774  tod,  at  21  j« 

Mr.  Graburn  has  a  flock  that  have  been  four  yeais 
crossed  with  Ldc^ter  :  finds  that  they  are  more  thrtftj ; 
used  to  sell  his  shearlings  lean,  two  yea&  old,  but  now 
sells  them  fat;  used  to  sell  in  April  in  the  wool  at  2y, 
M  breed,  no  Leicester  blood  ;~-now  has  aoM  at  361. 
(0  40/.  the  same  age^  average  and  old  breed,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  251.  to  301.  Does  not  find  tbem  tenderer  in 
winter  than  the  M.  No  cUfierence  in  number  on  Ac 
same  land.  Old  breed  gave  6  or  7  lb. ;  the  new  the  same ; 
but  Mr.  Graburn  keeps  better  now  than  he  did  before. 
Some  persons  have  cake-fed  sheep  while  on  turnips,  and 
they  throve  exceedingly  well. 

'  Mr.  Graburn  has  seen  the  flukes  of  rotten  dieep  oa 
water-cresses  in  March,  which  he  remarks  as  a  hct 
which  may  lead  to  a  right  theory  of  that  diateosper ;  for 
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by  amilor  obiervatbns  of  other  plants,  the  same  tUng 
might  be  found. 

Mr.  Gottiton  of  Bonby  thinks  that  the  new  Leicester 
will  come  to  sale  sooner  than  the  old  Lincoln^  and  are 
likely  to  ansWer  better  ;  but  that  they  will  ndt.  bear  cold 
wet  land  so  well  in  winter  as  the  Lincoln,  nor  will  they 
after  shearing  bear  either  hot  or  cold  weather  so  well* 

George  Upplebyi  Esq.  of  Barrow,  was  in  the  Lincoln 
breed  for  six  or  seven  years  before  he  took  any  cross  of 
Leicester ;  during  that  period  he  sold  his  wethers  at  three 
diear,  soon  after  clipping,  and  so  as  they  came  fat  through 
snnuner-;  mid  at  from  301.  to  35^.  gettiiig  at  the  three 
dippings  27'lb.  of  wool,,  or  gib.  yearly ;  some  of  them  two 
to  a  tod.  Since  he  has  been  in  the  Leicester  he  has  sold 
the  produce  fat  at  two  shear,  at  4ox.  on  an  average ;  getting 
as  the  two  clippings  141b.  of  wool. — It  is  always  in  such 
comparisons  to  be  recollected,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sheep 
whkhlus  in  general  taken  phce.  He  is  also  clear  that^ 
in  his  opinion,  he  can  keep  5  Xetcesters  'w^here  he  be- 
fore kept  4  Lincolns  ;  and  further,  that  up<>ti  the  worst 
land  he  has,  the  Leicesiers  have  done  better^  that  is,  have 
resisted  hardshi()s  better  dian  the  Lincolns.  Sells  them 
sometimes  at  Rotheram,  where  graziers  buy  them  to 
carry  on  further.  Mr.  Uppleby  thinks,  that  if  his  farm 
consisted  of  better  land,  any  thing  like  Aiarshes  near  Bos- 
ton, that  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  keep  his  sheep 
longer,  and  also  to  have  a  larger  size ;  but  that  upon  such 
a  soil  as  bis,  the  quick  return  of  Leicester  is  more  bene- 
ficial. In  respect  of  wool,  Mr.  Uppleby.  is  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  if  you  will  have  a  very  weighty  fleece  of 
wool,  not  taking  into  account  exceptions  which  will  now 
and  then  happen,  that  you  cannot  have  such  a  fleece  from 
a  woU  made  carcass  ;  not  that  wool  need  be  entirely  neg- 
lected, for  he  has  observed  that  for  three  years  past,  the 
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Leicester  men  have  provided  some  nuns,  carrying  nvM 
vrool  than  before  common  with  their  breed  in  general. 

Mr.  Skipwidi  looo  guineas  this  ytar  by  rams. 

Lord  Yarboroiigh  puts  450  ewes  to  tup ;  has  216  ewe 
iambsy  and  226  wether ;  besides  which  he  has  at}  diear* 
ling  wethets  (beeders),  and  ig6 gimierst  123  culled  ewes. 
Has  sold  100  two-sh^ar  wethers  at  461.  His  whole  flock 
1068. 

Upon  the  much  agitated  question  in  this  county  of  die 
comparative  meriis  of  the  old  Lincolily  and  the  new  Lei« 
cester  sheep»  I  widied  to  know  of  Mr.  Dickenson  of 
Brocklesby,  what  appeared  to  him  from  the  opportunity 
his  situation, as stewaid  upon  so  large  a  pi»pcrty,  gave  him 
of  forming  ideas  from  the  conversation  and  characters  of 
the  farmers  as  careful  or  sanguine  men :  and  he  said,  that 
many  farmers,  who  are  supposed  to  manage  very  much  to 
their  advantage,  are  clearly  6f  opinion,  that  the  new  Lei' 
cesters  are  not  so  profitable  as  the  Lincoln ;  and  tins  fiom 
scNne,  who  have  tried  the  Leicester.  Their  system  u 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson : 
300  breeding  ewes. 

300  Iambs  doubles  making  iip  for  loss. 
4  rams. 

»4Sw«beM.  1  shearlings. 

145  gtmbers.  j  » 

To  sell  every  year, 

100  drafe  cwts  at  Michaelmas* 

145  shearling  wethers ;  turniped  by  many,  and  soU 

in  the  wool,  as  store  sheep  at  Boston. 

Drapes  sold  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  at 

25i.;  before  that,  at  15/.  6J.  Wethers  fof  the  last  thice 

years,  36/.  &/. ;  before  that  28/*   This  will  be  the  wif 

where  there  is  much  Lincoln  blood  left ;  for  few  that  have 

much  Leicester  sell  stores^  but  fat,  within  two  months 
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after  clipping,  Mr.  Riduodscfn  thinks,  that  if  m  muk  can 
fatten^  at  an  earljr  age^  he  should  breed  all  Leicester  blood. 
But  if  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  keep  them  till  three 
shear,  by  means  of  marshei,  then  the  true  Lincoln  ;  or  if 
with  a  small  mixture  of  the  new  Leicester,  not  worse. 
The  graziers  prefer  the  Lincoln  breed,  and  declare  so 
openly.  He  does  not  think,  that  upon  the  same  land  more 
sheep  are  kept  because  of  Leicester  blood,  though  some 
will  say  so.  In  point  of  wool,  the  full  bred  Leicester  sells 
at  IX.  a  tod  more  than  Lincoln :  for  weight,  3  Lincoln  to  a 
tod,  and  4{  Leicester.  The  latter  breed  is  found  much 
more  liable  to  the  fly,  so  that  they  are  kept  in  caps,  but 
not  the  Lincoln  ;  at  first  shearing  also,  some  have  flannel 
jackets.  They  are  also  objected  to  for  not  being  so  hardy 
as  the  Lincoln,  from  thin  pelts  and  less  woo).  Lincoln 
tup  men  give  high  prices  in  Leicestershire,  it  is  said  so  high 
as  aoo  guineas  by  Mr.  Skipwith,  who  lets,  as  report  goes, 
last  year  to  the  amount  of  1000  or  laoo  guineas. 

Mr.  Richardson,  sixteen  years  ago,  sold  shearlings  in 
April  at  i8x.  Last  Michaelmas  he  gave  30/.  6d»  for  drape 
ewes ;  and  sixteen  years  ago  sold  his  own  at  8x.  6J» 

Calling  on  Mr.  Edlington  at  Cadney  to  view  his  Lin- 
coln breed  of  sheep,  having  been  often  informed  that  he 
held  the  new  Leicester  as  a  breed  much  inferior ;  I  was 
informed  by  a  butcher  who  happened  to  be  there,  that 
Mr.  Euston  at  Manby  liear  Brig,  sold  40  two-shear  Lin«- 
colns  of  pure  blood,  in  June,  as  soon  as  clipped,  half  at 
£  2.  I2X.  6d. ;  and  the  other  twenty  in  August,  £  3.  each ; 
which  was  mentioned  as  a  proof  that  the  old  Lincoln 
would  come  to  a  great  value  at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Edfington 
has  bred  his  flock  by  hiring  tups  from  the  men  supposed 
to  have  the  pure  Lincoln  blood,  such  as  Mr.  Onnley  and 
Mr.  Dun  oif  Holdtfmesse,  Mr.  Preston  by  Louth,  Mr. 
Chaplin  at  Tathwell,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Kermond. 
He  sells  at  two  and  at  three  shear ;  two  shear  as  soon  as 

Y 
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clipped  as  high  as  50X. ;  thtee .  shear,  to  ^  3. 31. ;  these 
prices  for  a  few ;  but  in  general  two  sheArsat  42s.  with 
some  threeshears  among  thefen^  For  wool,  he  tuns,  at  aa 
average,  three  to. a  tod;  some  two,  some  three,  and  a 
few  four. .  He  informed  nie^  that  Mr.  Johnson  at  Ker. 
mond,  kills  at  both  Castor  and  Lincoln,  and  beau  the  new 
Leicester  in  weight  at  the  same  age.  He  complains  of 
Mr.  Bakewell  buying  of  him  the  ugliest,  worst  Lincob 
tup  he  had  at  the  time,  and  shewing  it  as  a  sight  at  Disb- 
ley.  This  anecdote,  however,  proves  that  Mr.  Bakewell 
considtired  this  as  a  good  shop  to  get  Lincoln  blood/sriii 
purpose.  It  cuts  both  ways ;  if  it  is  said,  that  Mr.  Bake- 
well  would  go  on  such  an  errand,  where  he  could  find  the 
worst ;  then  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  worst  will  do, 
what  is  here  noted,  what  would  the  best  come  to?  Hariog 
examined  the  tups,  and  adjourned  to  Mr.  £dUngton*s 
tankard,  and  discoursing  on  the  two  breeds,  he  dropped 
the  observation,  that  if  he  bred  for  feeding  only,  and  let 

no  tups,  he  would  have  a  little  touch  of  the  Leicester. 

How  so.  Sir,  when  Lincoln  will  come  to  such  pricesat  such 

an  age  ? ff^yj  they  will  feed  a  little  hit  quicker,  and  run  a 

little  bit  thicker.  I  f  this  is  so,  he  is  breeding  sheep  to  answer 
some  purpose  not  well  understood  by  those  who  hire  them. 
But  I  must  suspect,  from  thQ  countenance  of  some  of  bis 
lambs,  that  he  has,  some  how  or  other,  already  got  a  tcud 
of  the  Leicester* 

Mr.  Mallis  of  Lumber,  this  year  sold  100  shearliDg 
Leicesters,  in  April,  at  50^.  each,  having  drawn  a  scoft 
at  361. ;  these  were  all  in  the  wool,  and  had  had  ool) 
turnips  and  grass.  Never  sold  Lincolns  higher  than  39^* 
The  first  fleece,  Leicester,  8^  lb.  I  asked  his  opinion  io 
general,  and  found  him  wholly  for  Leicester. 

Mr.  Loft  of  Marsh  Chapel,  five  years  ago,  dipt  from 
Lincolns  12s,  ahead. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  fielesby>  was  in  the  Lincob  breed,  for 
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twenty*seven  years :  has  had  new  Leicesters  for  seven 
years,  and  thinks  them  much  the  better.  Keeps  one  in 
six  more  on  the  same  land ;  but  admits,  that  not  all  this 
is  breed,  as  the  land  is  improved  ;  but  on  breed  account 
cannot  reckon  on  less  than  one  in  seven.  He  sells  the 
wethers  fat  at  two  shear,  in  harvest,  and  all  gone  by  Mi- 
chaelmas ;  and  he  did  the  same  when  he  had  Lincolns, 
which  were  not  more  than  2olb.  a  quarter  ;  his  Leices- 
ters, t8  to  241b.  a  quarter,  and  fatter  than  the  Lincolns. 
Both  breeds  four  to  a  tod;  so  no  difference  in  wooL  This 
year  he  had  fleeces  from  5  to  T5lb.  The  Leicester  breed 
is  much  hardier ;  some  few  individuals  excepted,  that  are 
deficient  in  wool.  Even  on  wet  land,  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence ;  and  will  be  in  condition  much  sooner  than  Lin- 
coln. They  have  also  less  offal ;  in  tallow  equal ;  and  the 
wool  a  higher  price.  And  he  is  of  opinion,  that  in  all 
these  points  he  should  think  the  same  if  he  was  on  very 
rich  land.  He  hires  tups  of  Mr.  Skipwith,  and  lets  him- 
self up  to  10  guineas.  He  has  not  observed  them  to  go 
barren  more  than  other  breeds  ;  mpped  400,  and  had  only 
9  missed.  He  sells  his  Wethers,  on  an  average  of  the  three 
last  years,  at  451. ;  some  as  high  as  50X. ;  and  he  divides 
in  supposition  the  45/.  in  this  manner : 

Leicesters  at  six  months  old,  worth       -  141. 

■  at  twelve  ditto            -          -  22x. 
— ^—  at  twenty-eight  ditto            -  28/. 

■  at  twenty-four  ditto         -        -  35/. 
. at  thirty  ditto            -             -  45/. 

■  and,  if  kept  to  thirty-six,  would  be  50X. 

But  if  sold  at  a  younger  age  than  he  does  at  present,  he 
would  make  them  worth  more  at  those  ages.  Mr.  Lloyd 
feeds  sometimes  with  chaff*  and  corn  ;  observing,  as  I  re- 
marked, a  parcel  of  troughs^  that  it  would  sometimes  be 
necessary  ;^but  this  he  did  not  when  he  had  Lincoln. 

Y2 
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Mr.  Skipwith  of  Alesby,  has  been  in  the  new 
breed  twelve  or  thirteen  years ;  and  had  been  a  Lincolii 
tup  man  sixteen  years  before :  he  prefers  the  new  Lei- 
cester greatly ;  they  feed  qiitcker,  have  lighter  offds  ; 
less  wool  per  head  of  wethers  and  hogs ;  but  the  ewes 
equal  to  Lincoln ;  and  upon  the  whole  yield  more  per 
acre»  as  he  finds  by  his  tod  bill.  The  flock  throu^y 
about  ylb.  on  an  average ;  the  Lincolns  about  81b.  In 
winter  they  do  not  shrink  like  the  Lincoln : — the  flesh  is 
firmer,  and  endures  better,  and  this  even  on  wet  land  and 
bad  keep ;  and  they  bear  driving  much  better  to  market, 
to  either  London  or  the  Yorkshire  markets.  In  pcunt  of 
time  of  selling,  his  Lincolns  went  within  three  weeks  of 
the  same  age,  but  the  Leicesters  fiitter :  he  runs  them  also 
thicker  on  the  same  land,  keeping  five  instead  of  four. 
Sells  fat  wethers  at  two  shear  as  soon  as  clipped ;  from 
t5lb.  to  4olb.  a  quarter  ;  average  perhaq>s  (but  quite  un* 
certain)  2olb.  In  a  word,  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  superi- 
ority ;  and  if  he  bred  only  to  feed,  without  letting  any 
tups,  should  adhere  to  this  breed.  He  gets  more  than  a 
lamb  from  every  ewe  tupped,  od  an  average,  on  1300 
ewes.  He  used  to  lose  many  Lincolns  in  lambing,  from 
the  size  of  the  head  and  legs,  but  the  Leicesters  come 
much  easier.  He  lets  rams  from  5  to  50  guineas.  His 
drape  ewes  he  sells  at  Michaelmas,  the  lambs  having  been 
weaned  at  Lammas :  last  year  none  under  40/. ;  some 
he  knocks  out  the  teeth,  and  puts  them  on  turnips  to 
eat  the  tops,  and  all  gone  by  Christmas.  This  custom 
is  common,  but  not  too  humane.  Of  Mr.  Skipwith's 
sheep  I  did  not  see  the  best,  for  his  shearling  tups  wert 
not  at  Alesby ;  I  saw  some  three,  four,  and  five  shears. 
Inquiring  into  the  support  in  spring,  I  find  they  depend 
on  turnips  till  the  grasses  are  ready,  and  are  consequently 
often  much  distressed :  Mr.  Skipwith  observed  tfa^  it  b 
necessary  to  give  com. 
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At  Humberston,  all  breed  sheep,  and  are  getting  fast 
into  the  new  Leicester.  Mr.  Tomlinson  thinks,  that  the 
race  formerly  more  common  in  the  country,  with  a  larger 
bone,  more  wool  and  bigger  in  size,  were  a  better  breed, 
and  more  advantageous ;  his  expression  was,  then  is  more 
pride  than  profit  in  the  new  sort.  At  Humberston,  WaU 
tham,  Scarthe,  &c.  they  sell  their  lambs  at  Michaelmas, 
or  hogs  in  the  spring  ;  but  down  in  the  better  marsh  land 
they  keep  till  two  or  three  shear.  Here  they  say,  they 
have  not  land  good  enough,  saying,  that  they  are  forced 
to  sell  their  heeders^  and  joist  their  sheeders  in  the  spring ; 
and  besides  this,  buy  turnips,  and  run  their  ewes  thin  on 
the  ground,  as  the  east  winds  in  spring  cut  them  very 
severely.  Sell  the  lambs  from  lox.  to  201.  *,  hogs  in 
spring  from  24/.  to  28/.  in  their  wool.  Mr.  Bee  thinks  a 
mixture  of  the  new  Leicester  good,  better  than  all  Lin- 
coln ;  but  with  the  caution  of  not  taking  too  much. 
Ewes  give  7  to  nib.  wool ;  but  the  Leicesters  2lb.  less 
than  Lincoln,  nor  is  the  wool  better.  If  any  thing,  they 
are  run  rather  thicker  on  the  land ;  one  in  ten  for  in- 
stance ;  but  they  are  of  a  smaller  size. 

In  discourse  with  Mr.  Philipson,  butcher  and  grazier 
at  Louth,  he  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  best  stock  was  half 
Lincoln,  half  Leicester ;  this  cross  better  than  all  of  either. 
— ^That  the  Leicester  fed  quicker,  and  had  lighter  oiTals 
than  the  Lincoln  ;  and  that  the  cross  of  half  and  half  taU 
lowed  well ;  he  thought  as  well  as  the  Lincoln. — ^That 
in  respect  of  hardiness  he  found  no  difference ;  for  though 
the  Lincoln  had  the  thicker  pelt,  and  more  wool,  the 
thicknels  and  snugness  of  frame  of  the  Leicester  made 
amends.  Mr.  Blythe,  butcher  of  the  same  place,  was 
more  cautious  of  giving  his  opinion,  he  seem^i  to  recoU 
lect  too  much  of  Bakewell's  conversations  at  the  Blue 
Stone ;  and  imagined,  I  apprehend,  that  if  a  stranger 
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came  with  questions,  they  might  be  put  from  some  in- 
terested motive ;  he  wsu,  however,  very  civil,  and  I  af- 
terwards found  him  very  intelligent.  Another  butcher  I 
met  with  at  the  same  place,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Lin. 
coin  was  the  better  breed,  the  meat  as  good,  and  as  good 
a  price,  and  much  more  tallow ;  and  thought,  that  if  a 
Lincoln  and  a  Leicester  of  the  same  live  weight  were  kill- 
ed, the  former  would  yield  more  money. 

Mr.  Pearson  at  HaiFham  near  Louth,  clipped  above 
loo  tod  of  wool  from  loo  shearlings,  and  loo  two  shears; 
these  sheep  were  bred  by  Mr.  Paget  of  Ludborough,  true 
Lincoln  ;  and  they  were  sold  fat  out  of  their  wool  at  421.  ; 
this  was  when  mutton  was  4^.  per  pound  \  261b.  a 
quarter. 

Mr.  Hyde  of  Tathwell,  bought  about  70  acres  of  marsh, 
and  took  the  stock  upon  it,  which  were  new  Ifeiccster 
sheep,  to  which  some  Lincolns  were  added,  in  the  same 
condition ;  they  were  all  taken  away  together,  clipped,  and 
sent  to  Smithfield,  and  the  Lincolns  sold  for  4^.  a  bead 
more  than  the  Leicesters,  and  yielded  5^.  a  head  more  io 
wool.  Mr.  Hyde's  ewes  tod  threes :  his  wediers  twos  and 
threes. 

Mr.  Whitworth  of  Cookswold  near  Louth,  informed 
me,  that  in  the  rich  marsh  land  the  graziers  prefer  Lin- 
colns greatly ;  so  that  when  he  h^  been  there  to  sell 
sheep,  he  has  been  asked,  if  any  cross  of  Leicester ;  and 
on  his  replying,  none,  they  have  said,  if  there  is  any  Lei* 
cester  blood  in  your  flock,  let  it  out  as  soon  as  you  can. 
This  gentleman's  farm  is  like  his  immediate  neighbours, 
who  are  in  the  Leicester  breed,  and  he  is  confidait,  that 
they  do  not  keep  more  on  a  given  space  of  land  .than  he 
does  of  Lincolns;  and  the  weight  of  their  wool  is  to  his  as 
7  to  ro. 

About  Louth  they  are  in  the  conunon  habit  of  giving 
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oatf  to  their  sheep  in  the  sprixig»  in  case  of  turnips  fsitling 
or  running  short.  Mr.  Allanby  gave  oats  to  1000  ewes 
last  springy  when  turnips  were  done. 

Mr.  Clougb  of  Gayton  near  Louth,  puts  400  Lincoln 
ewes  to  tup,  which  bring  him  370  lambs  on  an  average ; 
and  he  draws  off  75  drape  ewes  at  Lammas,  and  he  keeps 
120  shearling  ewes  to  supply  their  place,  and  that  of 
losses.    Clips  480;  that  is,  360  ewes,  and  120  shearling 
ditto.   His  lambs  at  Michaelmas  go  to  his  marsh  farm  at 
Alderchurch ;   but  would  then  sell  at  23/.  to  301.  the 
price  of  this  year,  and  the  last ;  but  before  that  usually  at 
201.;  five  or  six  years  before  that,  12/.  to  181.   Lamb 
hogs  in  the  spring  last  year  were  worth  28x.  to4ox.  at 
Boston  fairs  ;  bought  by  marsh  men.     His  flock  tods  on 
an  average  half  threes,  half  fours.  His  shepherd  has  ^C  20. 
a  year,  a  house,  a  cow  and  pig,  and  land  for  potatoes.  For 
his  farm,  of  450  acres,  with  a  flock  of  500  at  turnips,  100 
acres  of  that  root  should  be  provided,  upon  middling  and 
bad  soils.   Nothing  pAys  like  breeding  sheep ;  beasts  never 
answer  here  on  land  that  will  do  for  sheep,  only  on  low 
rushy  land  that  will  rot  sheep  ;  yet  they  must  have  some 
to  trea4  their  straw  into  muck, 

Mr,  Hyde  at  Tathweli,  without  reckoning  his  marsh 
farm,  (which  it  may  be  supposed  is  considerable,  as  he 
fattens  500  wethers,  and  70  beast  annually,  clipping  11 50 
sheep  in  all)^  puts  400  ewes  to  tup  of  the  true  Lincoln 
ireed,  no  Leicester  blood,  which  rear  360  lambs.  The 
farm  450  acres,  over  which  sheep  ever  go.  Send  the  lamb 
hogs  to  the  marsh  in  May ;  could  have  sold  them  last  year 
at  35^.  Sells  fat  at  two*shear  from  April  to  October, 
some  from  55^.  to  ^^  4. ;  some  culls  at  42/.  to  45/. ;  the 
year  before  not  so  high.  For  three  years  before,  the  best 
marsh  sheep  £  2.  2s.  and  were  as  good  as  55/.  now.  Clips 
half  threes,  half  fours.  Respecting  the  superiority  of  the 
Lincoln  to  the  Leicester  breed,  supposing  each  thorough 
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bred,  It  IS,  in  wool  4  lb.  per  fleece,  the  Lincoln  risiiig  to  ti 
and  lalb^  if  in  good  condition.    In  weight  of  carcass, the 
Lincoln  will  beat  by  alb.  a  quarter  in  two-shear  wethers, 
and  at  three-shear  the  superiority  will  be  5  lb.  a  quarter. 
In  point  of  losses  there  will  be  no  diiFerence,  nor  in  ewes 
going  barren,  nor  in  distempers.  In  tallow  at  three-shear 
diere  will  be  6  lb.  diiFerence  in  favour  of  Lincoln  ;  Mr. 
Pearson  thinks  more.    In  running  number  to  acres,  00 
difference.  Hogs  sold  at  Boston  in  May,  Lincdn  superior, 
being  more  saleable.   In  hardiness,  on  bleak  hills  and  wet 
aoilsy  the  Lincoln  will  beat     The  Leicesters  must  hive 
sheds  to  run  in,  and  jackets  to  cover  them  after  Aearii^ 
a  thing  never  heard  of  with  Lincoln.  Mr.  Cloug^  thinks 
the  Leicesters  lamb  easier ;  Mr.  Hyde  thinks  otherwise ; 
and  Mr.  Pearson  of  Haugham  agrees  with  him*    Mr. 
Hyde  assured  me,  that  if  his  farm  was  on  the  very  poorest 
aoUs  there  are  on  the  Wolds,  he  would  keep  all  Lincoln 
breed,  and  no  Leicester  blood,  equally  as  on  the  ridiesc 
land ;  for  if  a  farmer  is  forced  to  sell  lean  and  poor.  Lb- 
coin  will  certainly  beat  Leicester.  Mr.  Hyde  seldom  com 
feeds,  unless  turnips  are  rotten  or  snow  deep.  Last  spring 
he  gave  oats ;  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Clough,  both  in  Lin- 
coln breed,  gave  none.    I  had  much  pleasure  in  viewing 
Mr.  Hyde's  tups,  examining  one  by  one,  I  believe  three 
or  four  score  of  them ;  but  all  two,  three,  four,  or  fivc^ 
shear :  I  saw  no  shearlings.    They  are  by  far  superior  to 
any  Lincolns  I  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  Hyde  has  had  them  hut 
timo  years ;  but  the  old  shepherd,  who  has  been  on  the  fun 
^irty  years,  under  Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  assured 
me,  that  there  was  not  one  drop  of  Leicester  blood  in  anr 
that  I  saw.   Many  of  them  have  very,  thin  pelts,  full  foic 
flanks  and  chines,  and  for  their  size,  small  bones.  Mr. 
Hyde  lets  great  numbers.   I  should  give  a  more  particular 
account  of  them,  but  I  wish  Lincoln  breeders,  in  a  ques- 
tion  so  much  disputed,  to  speak  for  themselves,  which  will 
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be  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  than  my  personal*  opi- 
nion. It  is  proper  to  add  to  this  account,  that  a  few  years 
ago,  before  Mr«  Hyde  took  Mr.  Chaplin's  stock,  he  made 
an  experiment  of  a  cross  of  the  new  Leicester ;  and  it 
was  from  the  result  that  he  has  since  been  so  decidedly  in 
fiivonr  of  the  Lincdn  breed :  from  the  same  land  he  had 
less  Wool,  and  less  mutton,  and  therefore  went  back  to 
Lincoln. 

The  wold  fanners  have  very  generally  pieces  of  marsh, 
which  are  overlooked  by  men  who  live  there,  called  shep- 
herds, who  look  at  the  stock  twice  a  day,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  before  clipping,  thrice  ;  they  are  paid  it.  an  acre. 
Much  attention  is  necessary  when  heavy  in  wool,  as  the 
sheep  are  often  found  on  their  backs,  and  if  not  soon 
relieved,  die.  This  is  cMed/ar  wil  tard,  or  liftings  and  they 
have  dogs  that  will  turn  them.  With  Mr.  Neve,  in  travel- 
ling to  AlfQrd,adogof  this  sort  Ufud  21  sheep  in  the  way. 

Distempers  in  the  Marsh. — i .  The  sturdy,  or  bladder 
on  the  brain.  There  is  an  old  fellow  near  North  Somer- 
cots,  who  trepans  for  it,  and  saves  as  many  as  he  loses*  He 
raises  the  skin  with  a  sharp  strong  hooked  knife  over  the 
spot  affected,  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece ;  he  then 
raises  nearly  the  same  size  of  the  skull  bone,  letting  the 
piece  hang  as  by  a  hinge  on  one  side,  then  with  a  quill 
cut  slanting  to  a  point,  like  a  spear,  and  barbed  on  each 
side,  he  fishes  in  for  the  bladder,  and  brings  it  out  whole, 
putting  down  the  bone  again,  and  covering  with  a  plaster. 
He  has  2/.  6d,  if  he  succeeds ;  if  not,  nothing.  2.  The 
meag  runs,  or  rickets,  incurable.  3.  The  rubbers^  a  sort  of 
itch ;  they  rub  themselves  to  death ;  no  cure.  4.  The  scab  \ 
mercurial  ointment ;  used  to  give  51.  a  score  for  all  infected, 
orlikelytobe  so;  now  cheaper.  5.  The  r/i//;  probably  the 
red  water,  not  peculiar  to  sheep  feeding  on  cole  or  turnips  ; 
for  they  have  it  on  grass  feeding  in  the  spring,  when  thriv- 
ing fast.  6.  The  ret  \  very  little  here ;  in  rotten  years,  the 
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sheep  that  feed  on  the  salt  marsh,  over  which  the  spring 
tides  come,  sell  very  high,  in  confidence  that  they  are  smfe. 
Upon  this  disorder  it  well  deserves  noting,  that  a  shep- 
herd, who  when  young  was  shepherd's  boy  to  an  old  man 
who  lived  at  Netlam  near  Lincoln,  a  place  famous  for  the 
rot,  told  Mr.  Neve,  that  he  was  persuaded  sheep  look  the 
rot  only  of  a  morning  before  the  dew  was  well  oflF.  At 
that  time  they  folded,  being  open  field  ;  his  master's  shcp«> 
herd  kept  his  flock  In  fold  always  till  the  dew  was  gone* 
and  with  no  other  attention  his  sheep  were  kept  sound* 
when  all  the  neighbours  lost  their  flocks. 

It  is  observed  in  the  Marsh,  that  nothing  makes  wool 
grow  so  fast  as  feeding  upon  oilcake* 

In  regard  to  the  new  Leicester^  Mr.  Neve,  from  all  he 
has  observed  in  the  Marsh,  though  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  breed  feed  kindly,  and  have  great  merit,  yet  wool  is 
an  object  of  such  importance  in  the  scale  of  profit,  diat 
it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  When  that  is  91.  or  lox.  a 
tod,  the  breed  would  probably  be  the  best,  but  not  at  the 
present  prices, 

Mr.  Bourne  of  Dalby  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
tup  breeders  in  the  county ;  his  flock : 
Breeding  ewes        •         900 
Tups  T        -  150 ;  lets  upwards  of  ioo« 

Clips  about  2400 :  Iambs  as  many  hogs  from  turnips  the 
succeeding  spring,  as  ewes  put  to  tup ;  consequently  the 
number  of  lambs  considerably  exceed  that  of  ewes. — ^But 
say, 

900 

rhalf  sheeders. 
Shearlings  losses  5  per  cent.  855  <  half  hecders,  except 
425  sheeders  ^the  reserve  of  rams. 

of  which  350  to  ewe  stock,  and  the  remainder  sold  with 
the  drape  ewes. 
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Heeders  -        -  -  .  425 

Five  per  cent.  loss  -  •  21 


404 
Of  these,  to  add  to  nuns  instead  of  70  draped 

off  or  worn  out.  -  -  70 


Two*shcar  wethers  -  -  334 


Of  these,  150  to  London  in  autumn,  fat ;  the  remain* 
^r  dipt  early  in  the  spring  three-shears,  and  sent  also  to 
J^ondon. 

Annual  Sale^ 

150  two-shear  wethers,  sold  in  au-  x. 

tumn  or  winter  for  I794>  at         -  44 

1795,  at       -  48 

1796,  at    -  50 

3)  Ha 


£.     S.    d. 

Average  -  47  4    355    p    • 

■  • 

150  three-shear  wethers,  17949  at    -    45 

1795,  at    -    48* 

1796,  at    -     62 

3)»SS 


Average  -  51  8    387  11    # 


Carried  forward        -  742  11    o 

*  After  the  severe  winter  wool  only  gained. 
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Brought  over  -  742  11    o 

300  drape  ewes  ;  100  of  the  best 
fattened  at  home,  sold  at  London         x. 
the  succeeding  summerf  in  17949  at  34 

i79S»a^38 
17969  at  40 

3)111 


Average  -  37  4    >  86  13    4 

200  at  20i.  -  -  300    o    o 

50  old  rams  at  40/.  -        -        100    o    o 

Wool  about  75otods9  price  17959  at    20 

1796,  at    22 

1797,  at    20 

3)62 
Average  -         20  8    768  15     o 

Rams  about  700  guineas ;  of  course  will 
vary  much  ;  but  in  an  account  of  this 
sort  they  are  only  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
very  best  wethers  of  the  flock ;  say9 
therefore,  100  at  521.  6^.  -        -        262  10    o 

50 J.  per  breeding  ewe  -*     -       2260     9    4 

I9X.  per  head  clipped. 

The  flock  has  generally  about  140  acres  of  turnips;  and 
about  100  tons  of  hay.  Seldom  grows  seeds,  has  none  at 
present9  what  is  laid  not  being  to  be  ploughed  again  ;  and 
in  all  about  1400  acres,  wood  excluded,  of  which  near 
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1000  are  grass,  and  the  rest  aral^le ;  upwards  of  ha]f  of  it 
indifferent  land,  and  keeps,  besides  this  flock  in  summer, 
160  head  of  cattle,  and  in  winter  no,  besides  near  60 
horses  of  all  sorts  and  ages. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Bourne's  breed  of  sheep,  it  is  neither 
new  Leicester  nor  old  Lincoln,  but  a  mixture  gradually 
formed  with  much  attention  by  his  grandfather,  his  £ither, 
and  himself,  from  many  improved  kinds^  particularly  the  « 
Durham,  the  new  Leicester,  and  the  old  Lincoln ;  the 
objects  be  has  had  in  view  have  been  size  of  carcass,  and 
length  of  wool ;  and  in  these  respects,  the  breed  is  gene^ 
rally  admitted  to  be  of  great  merit,  as  indeed  may  easily 
be  supposed  by  the  request  his  tups  are  in,  for  he  lets 
from  5  guineas  to  50,  and  has  more  than  once  had  a 
greater  demand  than  he  was  able  to  supply.  And  for 
wool,  five  fleeces  of  two-shear  wethers ;  that  is,  the  second 
clipping,  will  weigh  2  tods,  29  lb.  or  above  11  lb.  a  head. 
Of  the  portions  of  each  sort  of  blood  it  is  diflkult  to  be 
exact ; — of  the  pure  Leicester  blood,  the  nearest  approxi* 
mation  has  been  by  a  Leicester  ram,  but  bred  in  Lin- 
colnshire, covering  not  more  than  ten  of  his  own  ewes 
four  or  five  years  ago  ;  but  is  not  sure  that  he  was  a  full 
bred  one,  as  he  came  from  Lincolnshire  only.  The  Dur- 
ham blood  has  not  been  renewed  of  twenty  years  or  more. 
Mr.  Bourne  has  more  than  once  used  a  ram  half  Leices* 
ter ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded,  that  this 
flock  has  vastly  more  Lincoln  blood  than  any  other ;  and 
from  the  general  colour  of  the  information  which  has  been 
gathered  from  various  facts  and  observations,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  breed  thus  formed  has  such  a  degree  of  merit, 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  wish  a  change  upon  smy  other 
system  than  what  he  has  pursued.  In  ease  oriambing,  he 
does  not  sustain  such  losses  as  makes  that  an  object  to  con* 
aider  particularly.    In  hardiness  he  is  well  satisfied ;  he 
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generally  has  8  or  900  Iambs  on  turnips,  and  they  all 
run  in  one  fold,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  proof  of  it» 
as  they  are  never  allowed  any  fodder,  except  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity,  such  as  intense  frosts,  or  heavy 
snows,  when  a  little  hay  is  given ;  they  have  very  rartly 
run  to  corn  stacks  on  such  occasions ;  does  not  feed  his 
ewes  or  tups  with  corn  ;  the  latter  have  a  little  hay  with 
their  turnips.  He  has  been  very  free  from  the  rtspt^  &c. 
and  on  the  whole,  as  healthy  a  breed  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom. And  lastly,  that  to  have  ewes  go  barren,  b  a  rare 
thing  with  him. 

Shepherd  paid  I2x.  a  week,  a  house,  and  4  or  5  acres  of 
land,  and  summering  a  cows ;  besides  a  few  trifling  per- 
quisites, particularly  6^.  allowed  for  every  pair  of  lambs 
reared  to  Mayday.  Many  farmers  allow  the  lambskins  ; 
but  this,  for  obvious  reasons,  much  better. 

At  Partncy  fair,  Mr.  Blythe  of  Louth,  had  the  good- 
ness to  introduce  me  to  a  breeder  of  sheep  (I  am  sorry 
his  name  is  obliterated  in  penciling),  who  from54cift'es 
of  the  old  Lincoln  breed,  had  this  year  72  lambs  reared  ; 
and  92  fleeces  yielded  him  33  tod,  at  29  lb.  per  tod,  or 
io(lb.  each.  He  has  killed  ewes  that  gave  suck  at  the 
time  of  killing  of  25  lb.  a  quarter*  He  has  scdd  drape 
ewes  at  561.  each.  I  was  a  little  surprised,  after  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  hear  that  he  intended  going  for  a  cross  to 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Kermond,  to  get  a  change  :  his  reason 
was  the  gid,  by  which  he  had  lost  3  in  60  ;  after  dedtia* 
ing  all  losses,  he  seemed  to  have  profit  enough  left  for  a 
reasonable  expectant. 

At  this  fair,  stock  sold  lower  than  last  year ;  the  highest 
price  given  for  lambs  was  2&r.  for  Mr.  Brook's  (3o«.  a 
year  ago).  *  The  champions  (Mr.  Dymock)  sokl  for 
25/.  td.  and  were  the  best  I  saw  in  the  fair ;  very  fine 
well  made  lambs  in  every  respect.    An  obsenratiQa  I 
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made  was,  that  in  a  very  full  fair  £or  lambs,  there  was  very 
little  Leicester  blood  clearly  apparent. 

At  Mr,  Bourne's  at'Dalby,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
Qieeting  Mr.  Bourne  his  relation  of  Haugh,  and  Mr.  Ker- 
jihaw  of  Driby,  who  are  both  in  nearly  the  same  systeni 
of  sheep,  and  their  account  is  as  follows :  the  for- 
mer took  an  increase  of  the  Leicester  blood  in  1792,  by 
which  he  increased  flelh,  and  lessened  wool.  Mr.  Ker- 
shaw half  threes  and  half  fours  to  a  tod ;  Mr.  Bourne 
rathtf  less. 

Both  are  clear  that  they  cannot  keep  more  of  one  sort  upon 
an  acre  than  of  the  other,  especially  in  summer,  when  alone 
the  comparison  can  be  fairly  made*  Mr.  Bourne  has  had 
his  flock  very  unhealthy,  so  ihat  he  has  received  more 
for  skins  than  conunon  in  any  flock  ;  and  this  induced  him 
to  change  to  Leicester.  The  rapi  had  been  very  fatal  to 
him  on  turnips,  cole,  and  grass.  Mr.  Kershaw  has  had 
the  same  disorder ;  but  by  taking  them  out*of  nights  lost 
fewer.  Disturbing  alone  is  serviceable,  but  not  so  good  as 
taking  out.  They  sell  the  4th  of  May,  two-shear  in  the 
fleece  :  1797,  at  42J.  to  50^. ;  in  1796,  at  461.  at  a  me- 
dium ;  in  1795,  lower.  Average  for  three  years  42x.  6d. 
proportioned  to  which  their  value  would  be. 


At  6  months 

20 

12  months 

30 

5  per  cent.  loss. 

18  months 

33 

• 

24  months 

.        46 

5  per  cent.  loss. 

this  upon  land  at  40J.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Philip  Wright  of  Spilsby,  has  been  in  the  new 
Leicester  breed  for  fourteen  years  by  tups,  but  had  no 
ewes  except  of  his  own  breeding ;  had  been  for  many 
years  in  another  cross  of  Leicester  ;  but  much  Leicester 
blood*   He  says,  that  if  he  bred  and  let  no  tups,  but  de- 
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pended  on  fairs,  and  on  feeding  what  he  bred,  he  would 
equally  prefer  new  Leicester :  and  he  prefers  them  be* 
cause  they  will  get  fat  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  true  Ian- 
coin ;  he  thinks  that  the  new  Leicester  will  be  as  fat  at 
Ladyday,  coming  two-shear,  as  Lincoln  will  at  Lammas. 
Run  as  many  of  one  breed  as  of  another  on  the  same  land  ; 
2an  acre  in  marsh  of  summer  and  winter,  and  a  bullock  to 
an  acre  and  quarter,  rent  301.  Equal  in  hardiness  and 
difficulties.  Leicesters  Iamb  easiest.  No  diiference  in  the 
ewes  going  barren.  The  Leiceste/s  run  about  3  to  a  tod  ; 
the  Lino^s  higher. 

Mr.  Wright  puts  500  ewes  to  the  tup. 
Clips  1400,  rears  500  lambs. 

Sells  100  drape  ewes. 

30  tups  saved. 

70  two-shears. 

70  three-shears. 

50  shearlings. 

In  250  heeders,  20  will  be  lost  before  coming  to  market. 
Drapes,  1797—28/. 

,796 30/.  I 

»79S ^5^- 


3)83 


27/.  Ad. 


50  shearlings,    1797 a  score  at  ^3. 51.  rest  54/. 

1796— 56/. 

1795 ^47^- 

Two-shears,     1 797 ll^^£  3*  3'* 

1796— 56J. 

'795 ^V- 
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Three-shear      1796 some  as  high  as   446 

3  ^o    ® 
Other  prices    ^|    J    o 

2  18    • 

1797— 70X. 

ditto       58;. 

179s — SS^* 

The  1400  go  over  about  800  acres^  55  marsh,  40  or  50  of, 
cole  and  turnips ;  gives  oats  to  ewes  with  Iamb ;  none  to 
tups ;  oil  cake  never.  Lets  rams  from  3  guineas  to  30 
guineas*  Has  gone  to  Dishley  every  year  from  1784,  ex- 
cept one»  and  has  sometimesr  had  3  or  4  tups  in  a  season* 
Never  jackets  any. 

If  a  three-shear^  sells  for  ^3.  it  will  be  worth, 

At   6  months,  aSs. 

At  12  months,  35/.    Wool  gjlb. 

At  18  months,  40^. 

At  24  months,  48/.    Wool  9  lb* 

At  30  montha,  56x. 

At  36  months,  6ox.    Wool  9lb. 

At  Boothby,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wall's,  I  was  on  a  sort  of 
classic  ground,  for  here  were  first  reared  that  breed  of  true 
Lincoln  sheep  which  afterwards  became  so  famous  in  the 
ccninty,  under  the  names  both  of  Mr;  Wall  (uncle  to  the 
present  proprietor)  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  which  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hyde  of  Tathwell ;  there  are  some 
very  good  tups  here  at  present  of  the  same  breed. 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  they  breed  two^thirds  of 
what  is  fed  in  the  district ;  chiefly  the  Lincolnshire, 
but  are  not  very  choice  in  the  selection  of  rams;  it 
is  principally  done  by  little  farmers,  who  tup  under 
60  ewes.   But  some  few  have  a  slight  cron  of  Leicester 
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blood,  Mr.  Linton  tups  no  ewes,  of  the  Lincoln 
breed  ^  he  sends  to  Mr.  Bourne  of  Dalby  annually  for 
a  ram,  which  Is  chosen  by  himself;  and  Mr.  Linton 
prefers  thps  breed  to  those  which  have  more  Leicester 
blood.  He  reckons  the  profit  of  a  breeding  ewe  thus : 
^e  rears  J 1 15  lambs  from  no  ewes;  the  ewes  yield 
8  lb.  of  wooly  and  the  lambs  would  sell  for,  at  Michael- 
mas, x8/.  each ;  the  surplus  will  make  this  i8x.  9^.  the 
wool  is  worth  'jd,  a  pound,  or  41.  %d. ;  the  drape  being 
worth  as  much  as  a  lamb  there  is  no  deduction  ;  but  xr.  a 
head  on  the  ewes  may  be  reckoned  for  losses ;  deduct  this 
from  231.  ^d,  and  there  remains  21/.  5^.  for  the  product 
of  a  ewe,  four  running  upon  an  acre  In  summer,  and  the 
winter  feed  being  made  up  by  following  other  stock  on 
eddish,  and  a  few  cabbages  in  the  spring ;  a  plant  which 
Ml*  Linton  considers  as  the  best  crop  he  has  for  the  sup- 
port of  cattle  and  sheep.  He  sells  his  wethers  in  Smitlu 
field,  at  three-shear,  from  451.  to  65^.  each ;  having  pro- 
duced about  30 lbs.  of  wool.  The  drape  ewes  being  fatted, 
sell  on  an  average  at  40/.  having  ceased  breeding ;  the 
wool  worth  nearly  ios,  a  tod'  at  present.  A  wether  thus 
pays  in  three  years,  reckoning  the  average  at  50/.  at  least 
jC3.  los.  ot£i.  y*'4d.  per  annum. 

At  the  ordinary  at  Horncastle,  I  had  pleasure,  and, 
what  is  better,  instruction,  in  meeting  many  o^ital 
breeders ;  the  conversation  presently  fixed  to  the  question 
of  sheep,  and  as  opinions  differed  greatly,  I  shall  note  one 
or  two  prominent  features..  Mr.  Elmhurst  of  Stainsby, 
the  chairnum,  declared,  that  *^  he  knew  no  better  rule 
for  breeders  to  attend  to,  than  to  have  or  get  such  a  breed 
of  sheep,  as  have  good  and  thrifty  feeding  carcasses ;  high- 
standing  enough  for  Smithfield ;  properly  lengthy ;  and, 
above  all,  with  good,  wide,  and  well  made  loins.  And 
also  never  lose  sight  of,  but  strictly  attend  to,  bavi^g  and 
if^ffg  a  good,  long  wooled  skin  upon  the  viiole  of  theic 
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flocks;  and  not  to  Icssep  the  weight  and  well  grown 
quality  of  the  wool,  by  running  into  new-fangled  fancies^ 
and  be  persuaded  thereto  by  all  the  rhetoric  and  well 
placed  speeches  of  all  the  upstart,  new-fangled  disciples 
ofa/ry  man." 

A  better  rule  by  half,  replied  another  breeder,  is  to 
breed  that  sheep  which  will  eat  least  food,  and  pay  most 
money  for  what  he  does  eat. 

That  breed,  rejoined  Mr.  Elmhurst,  must  be  the  true  old 
Lincoln ;  and  remarked,  in  a  comparison  of  the  two  breedsr 
of  Leicester  and  Lincoln,  that  many  years  ago  they  had 
in  this  country  a  very  excellent  old,  rough,  red  potatoe, 
but  from  an  over  eagerness  to  introduce  new  sorts,  they 
had  so  mixed,  adulterated,  and  changed  the  sorts,  that  an  old, 
true,  honest  rough  red  of  the  right  old  sort,  was  no  where 
to  be  found ;  just  so  it  would  be  with  the  right  old  Lincoln 
breed  of  sheep,  if  it  was  not  for  such  meh  as  himself  to 
resist  novelties.  The  Rev.  Mr.  RaucliiF  replied  to  this, 
that  the  admission  proved  the. new  introduction  to  be  bet- 
ter, or  the  old  rough  red  would  not  have  been  lost ;  and 
if  the  old  Lincoln  sheep  followed  the  rough  red,  it  will 
prove  no  more  than  the  superiority  of  the  sort  that  pre- 
vails. Mr.  Elmhurst  then  observed,  that  he  had  been  sfbdve 
40  years  in  business,  and  from  that  experience  preferred 
the  Lincoln  breed  greatly  ;  he  clips  many  two  to  the  tod» 
and  not  many  less  ;  sells  three-shear  wethers  at  ^3.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  Leicester  he^  looks  upon  to  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  fashion  as  the  ladies'  feathers.  To 
which  Mr.  Raudiff  replied,  that  it  was  a  good  matter  of 
fashion  which  enabled  farmers  to  sell  their  sheep  fat  from 
farms,  that  never  had  fat  ones  on  them  till  they  were 
stocked  with  Leicesters;  and  then  observing  that  Mr. 
Elmhurst  himself  was  not  absolutely  free  from  Leicester 
blood  ;  that  gentleman  answered^  <<  I  come  as  near  to  the^ 
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Lincoln  as  I  possibly  can  ;  as  to  pure  blood,  I  know  not 
where  to  go  for  it." 

Mr.  RaucliiFof  Fallaby  is  in  the  Leicester  cross,  and 
remarked  at  the  same  meeting,  that  he  sold  his  two-shears 
the  end  of  May,  taking  the  wool  at  £  2.  2j.  and  that  36/. 
had  been  the  price  for  several  years ;  he  produced  his  tod 
bill,  by  which  it  appeared  that  890  fleeces  produced  253 
tods:  and 

Here  also  meeting  Mr.  Gay  of  Wragby,  I  found  that 
he  always  buys  the  sheep  that  have  the  longest  wool, 
which  breed  he  prefers, 

Mr.  Whalesby,  present  also,  is  of  opinion,  that  tnore 
Leicesters  may  be  kept  on  the  same  land  than  Lincoins, 
and  that  the  difference  is  rather  considerable. 

Mr.  Bonner,  a  butcher,  being  present,  and  applied  to 
for  his  opinion,  remarked,  that  he  did  not  consider  selling 
at  two-shear  altogether  such  an  advantage,  for  that  he 
would  always  give  more  for  a  three-shear  than  a  younger 
sheep  proportioned  to  the  weights,  because  he  was  suie 
to  find  a  hidden  treasure  in  the  older  ones.  Mr.  Gay  of 
Goutby  confirmed  this,  and  said  that  he  has  long  sold  two 
and  three-shear  for  Mr.  Vyner,  and  the  three-shear  hatt 
paid  best.     So  much  for  a  Lincolnshire  ordinary. 

Mr.  Parkinson  of  Asgarby,  who  shewed  me  some  good 
Leicester  tups,  or  rather  a  cross  or  two  of  Leicester,  ap- 
proves the  breed  on  account  of  their  being  earlier  fat  dun 
Lincoln ;  but  still  holds  the  Lincoln  to  be  an  excellent 
breed,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  great  Leicester  breeders 
have  bred  their  sheep  to$  fine :  from  thos^  with  fine  heads 
he  does  not  get  so  much  wool  as  he  wishes.  What  made 
him  originally  have  recourse  to  the  Leicester  breed,  was 
his  picking  out  for  his  father  the  largest  tup  he  could  find 
kt  Mr.  Bourne's  at  Dalby,  of  the  Lincoln  sort ;  bat 
when  the  produce  came  to  Smidifield,  he  observed  diat 
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the  new  Lcicesters,  vrhich  were  at  market  at  the  same 
timey  did  not  lose  flesh,  and  fiold,  a  year  yoimger,  at  as 
high  a  price.  But  at  the  same  time  admitted,  that  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Ktrmond,  noted  the  food  ate 
by  two  large  sheep,  being  shearlings  of  34.1b.  a  quarter, 
and  by  two  others  of  24  lb.  a  quarter,  there  was  a  very 
small  difference,  but  not  near  the  proportion  of  their 
weights. 

Mr.  Cracraft  of  Keal  keeps  400  breeding  ewes,  and  last 
year  sold  his  shearling  wethers  at  Mayday,  at  ^^3.  each, 
for  80 ;  the  rest  50 j.  ;  the  year  before,  all  zt£2.i2s.  6d. 
except  a  score,  which,  at  ^^3.  3^.  ;  all  in  the  wool  \  and  he, 
reckons  the  annual  product  of  every  ewe  at  £i.  xix.  6d» 
He  is  in  the  new  Leicester  breed  ;  his  drapes,  on  a  me- 
dium of  the  three  last  years,  27/*  each,  130  annually.  He 
clips  threes  nearly,  or  above  9  lb. ;  rears  as  many  lambs  as 
ewes.  He  clips  800  on  his  farm,  of. 590  acres  \  but  keeps, 
besides,  90  head  of  cattle,  80  horses,  ao  being  breed- 
ing mares ;  from  30  to  40  of  this  stock  run  in  the  fen, 
but  to  sore  loss,  for  he  one  year  lost  16  horses  by  the 
botts,  a  disorder  very  common  there.  He  has  200  acres 
of  corn  \  the  stock  of  sheep  is  therefore  considerable. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  the  sheep  system  of  this  county, 
gave  me  a  general  hint  extremely  to  the  purpose. 

''A»tups  are  always  hired  in  Lincolnshire  by  the  breeders, 
the  lambs  may  be  said  to  be  purchased  before  they  are 
born  ;  as  a  year's  credit,  however,  is  given  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  are  not  paid  for  till  the  actual  value  can  be 
fairly  estimated  ;  if,  therefore,  any  one  who  has  hired  a 
tup  at  a  considerable  price,  finds  the  lambs  he  has  got  not 
sufficiently  above  the  ordinary  sort  to  pay  him  the  diiFe- 
rcnce,  with  interest,  he  complains  to  the  tup-man,  who 
generally  views  the  Iambs  with  him,  and  makes  a  fair 
abatement,  which  is  generally  settled  in  the  price  of  the 
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hire  of  the  next  year's  tup ;  this  regulates  the  price  of 
letting,  and  makes  the  tup-men  a  most  useful  set  of 
people.  The  great  mass  of  breeders  in  Lincolnshire  sell 
their  heeder-lambs  about  old  Michaelmas  time,  or  a  little 
after ;  a  succession  of  fairs  for  that  purpose  are  held  in  a 
village  called  Partney .  These  Iambs  are  resold  in  the  spring 
at  Lincoln  fair,  under  the  name  of  hogs  ;  at  Midsummer 
their  owners  clip,  and  then  winter  them;  the  succeed- 
ing springy  they  are  carried  to  Boston,  where,  in  a 
long  successibn  of  markets>  they  are  sold  to  the  graziers, 
with  their  wool  on,  under  the  name  of  shearlings,  and  im- 
mediately turned  into  the  marsh  to  fatten ;  the  graziers 
take  their  fleeces,  and  having  wintered  them,  get  the 
kindliest  to  Sniithfield  in  the  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing spring ;  those  that  do  not  fat  so  easily,  yield  the 
grazier  a  fleece  at  Midsummer,  and  are  got  off  the  ground 
in  the  course  of  the  next  autumn.  Here  you  see  a  com- 
bined system  of  sheep  agriculture,  for  as  the  animals  are 
eternally  either  changing  hands,  or  yielding  fleeces,  tbej 
make  a  return  of  some  kind  or  other  to  their  ownen 
nearly  half  yearly  from  the  time  of  their  birth,  to  that  of 
their  final  dissolution  at  Smithfield/' 

Estimati  by  Mr.  Parkinson. 

Sheep  in  1781, 2, 3, 4, 5.    An  acre  of  land,  worth  20i. 

1  St.  An  acre  keeps  a  ewes,  and  £.  s.    d.  £.   s.  / 

produce  2  lambs,  i2x.  -  140 

2  Fleeces,  4  to  tod,  jox.  -        050 

190 

ad.  2  Lamb  hogs  bought  in  i8i.  kept 
one  year,  sold  again  at  26x.        -    o  16    o 

2  Fleeces,  3  to  tod,  14/*      -        -096 

I     c    6 


Canied  forward        -        2  14 
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Brought  forward        -        2  14    S 

3d.  Graziersbuysaid  shearling  at  2&. . 
sold  at  28/.  2  of  theiti ;  profit  by 
carcass  -  -  o    4   p 

4  FleeciP^y  or  1 1  tod  wool,  at  xa/,       o  18    o 


3  16    6 


Profit  by  beasts  and  horses  nearly  the  same  as 
below  ;  to  be  bought  in  April,  grazed  the     156 
summer  months,  and  sold  out  in  the  autumn 


Sheep,  1794, 5,  6,  7,i)ow  worth  301.  per  acre. 
One  acre  of  land,  of  the  best  average  pasture  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  will  keep  and  produce  as  follows,  ac* 
cording  to  these  present  times : 
ist.  An  acre  keeps  2  ewes,  produce 

2  Iambs,  at  24J.  -         -280 

Sell  at  Michaelmas  and  2  fleeces,  at 

the  rate  of  4  to  a  tod  -  090 

2  17    o 

2d.  2  Lamb  hogs  bought  in  at  34/. 

kept    one    year,  sell   out  again, 

shearlings  501.  profit  1 6x.  makes     i  12    o 

2  Fleeces,  71.  each,  suppose  3  to  tod    o  14    o 

— — -    260 
N.B.  If  clipped  again  before  sold,  would  be  141.  more. 

3d.  Buy  said  shearlings  at  501 ;  sold 

3  shearlings  out  again,  about  56/. 

profit  of  2  sheep        -        -  o  12    o 

4  Fleeces  of  wool,  about  \\  tod,  X9X.  186 

■  r?    o    6 


N.  B.  Every  2  acres  of  this  sort  of  land  Is  supposed 
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to  fatten  a  small  heifer,  and  leave  a  net  profit  of  abom 
jox.  in  each  acre^  2^s»  .added  to  the  mean  of 

ra  17    o^ 

Sheep  profit<  2o6>7    3    6=10276 
\^2    o     6j  

Besides  extra  summer  keeps  for  horses,  &c.       2  12    6 

N.  B.  Ft  is  always  understood 'in  Lincolnshire,  that 
aH  sorts  of  grazing  occupations  should  pay  two  years  reot^ 
and  rabbit  warrens  the  same.  But  arable  farms  ou^r  to 
produce  three  yi;ars  rent. 


'» 
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Mn  Thomas  Tannard  of  .FMmpton,  near  Bodon,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  graziers  in  Lincolnshire,  he  feeds 
above  loo  oxen,  and  clips  1400  sheep  ;  his  growth  u  600 
tod  of  wool ;  but  this  year  1852  fleeces  gave  768  tod; 
and  his  capital  per  acre  may  J>e  estimated  at  ^^30.  i  some 
years  it  will  be  less.  His  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  true  Lincoln  sheep,  which  he  sells  at  three-shear  at 
^3.  lor*  and  to  ^^4.  a  head.  He  has  about  three  sheep  per 
acre  in  summer  and  two  in  winter  on  his  land.  One  supe- 
riority of  the  Lincoln  breed  which  he  remarkedy  was  that 
they  travel  much  better  to  London ;  and  as  to  keeping  more 
Leicesters  than  Lincolns  on  the  same  land,  he  observes 
that  he  has  had  both,  and  keeps  as  many  of  one  as  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Tannard  favoured  me  with  some  particulars  of  the 
progress  of  prices,  which  well  deserve  minuting.  He  has 
a  manuscript  note  of  the  year  1716,  which  runs  thus.— 
<**In  the  1 716  my  father  sold  366  tod  of  wool  to  John 
Aggs,  at  22/.  gJ.  per  tod ;  and  in  17 17,  367  tods,  at  27/. 
and  one  guinea  over ;  and  in  17 18,  373  tods,  at  271.  and 
a  guinea/'  This  was  by  Mr.  John  Fotheringham  of  H<J- 
beach :  it  is  curious ;  let  the  attentive,  reader  consider 
the  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  mutton,  and  id 
every  product  of  the  earth,  wool  alone  excepted,  in  manu- 
factures, and  in  all  other  objects  of  consumption  or  ei- 
port,  and  then  ask,  why  z/all  has  been  experienced  in  this 
only  article  ;  what  can  be  the  cause  ?  It  is  answered  in  a 
moment ;  wool  is  the  only  object  of  export  restricted  to  a 
set  of  abominable,  cruel,  and  barbarian  laws,  which  fetter 
it  in  the  manacles  of  a  monopoly  unknown  to  any  other 
raw  material  in  this  kingdom. 

In  1782,  Mr.  Tanitard  bought  wethers  at  15/. ;  in 
1796,  at  46s.  the  weight  equal.  In  1782,  drapes  at  is. 
6J.  and  wool  452  fleeces,  177  tod,  at  8r.  In  1797^  120 
fleeces,  50  tod,  at  2oi. 


\ 
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The  late  Mr.  Berridge^  brother  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ber- 
ridge  of  Alderchurch,  stated  an  experiment  comparing  the 
two  breeds  of  riieep,  the  Lincoln  and  new  Leicester, 
which  deserves  minuting ;  Mr.  Linton  also  recited  the 
circumstances.  He  drew  off  20  of  ^ach  breed,  the  late 
Mr.  Codd  of  Ranby  choosing  10  ^icesters  from  a  lot, 
against  10  Lincolns  ;  they  were  direaly  weighed  alive, 
put  inib  the  same  pasture,  and  killed  at  the  same  time  ; 
were  of  the  same  age,  being  shearlings  ;  the  difierence  in 
weight  at  that  time  very  little  ;  the  4th  of  May  they  were 
weighed  again,  and  the  increase  nearly  equal ;  one  of  each 
was  killed.  At  Michaelmas  again,  and  the  best  and  worst 
killed,  when  the  Lincoln  had  a  little  advantage.  The 
nth  December  two  more  were  killed,  when  the  Lincoln 
had  gained  more  upon  the  Leicester.  That  time  twelve- 
month, in  December,  the  increase  of  the  Lincoln  was  far 
more  considerable ;  the  expression  used  to  me  was, 
"  beat  the  Leicester  hollow."  This  experiment  deserves 
attention,  though  the  written  minutes  of  it  were  not  to  be 
produced ;  it  was  known  by  many  gentlemen  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end,  and  by  several  present  when 
this  account  was  given  me. 

Mr.  Loft  of  Marsh  Chapel— The  late  Mr.  Codd  of 
Ranby  about  16  years  ago  having  been  possess^  of  a  very 
fine  flock  of  old  Lincoln  sheep,  made  the  change  to  new 
Leicesters,  by  going  to  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  continued 
with  him  till  he  changed  the  mode  of  letting,  to  make  the 
hirers  bid  ;  he  then  went  to  Mr.  Stone,  and  thus  has  bred 
from  very  capital  stock  for  many  years.  The  flock  at 
present  consists  of 

450  breeding  ewes. 
Clips  1800  as  he  buys  for  marsh  land# 
Sells  the  wethers  three-shear,  beginning  a  week  after 
old  Lady-day,  and  all  gone  by  the  end  of  July  this  year, 
At  £2*  each ;  in  1796  the  same  ;  in  1795  lower.  In  1782 
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.Mn  Loft  sold  his  own  at  25x« ;  in  1783,  281. ;  in  1784^ 
3ii.  6J.  ;  in  1785,  at  34/. ;  in  1786^  at  37/. ;  then  40^. 
42s.  45X.  and  52/.  6J.  to  55x« ;  in  1796,  at  54J. 

• 
Mr.  Codd's  au  present, 

Lamb  at    6  months,  25x* 

iz  months,  3o««  in  the  wool ;  941b.. 
18  months,  38r.  ^    • 

^  months,  48/*  in  the  wool ;  x  2  lb. 
30  months,  50/. 

36  months,  60/.  naked  ;  wool  141b. 

at  84/.  or  gs.  4^. 
Breeding  ewes,  clip  two  fours  to  one  three. 
Will  rear,  to  Michaelmas  xoo  lambs  from  100  cwcs. 
Thi^  weight  of  wool  may  appear  great ;  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Loft  and  Co.  have  sold  1 100  tod- of  wool 
iirom  2400  acres  of  all  sorts  of  land,  corn,  &c.  included, 
which  shews  how  productive  these  sheep  are  in  wool. 
In  running  them  on  the  land,  he  thinks,  as  breeding,  they 
are  thicker  on  the  land  than  Lincolns,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  four  ;  but  in  feeding,  stocked  the  same  as  the 
others  on  grass.  But  the  Leicesters  are  oiF  in  July,  aad 
the  Lincolns  on  the  same  land,  will  not  on  an  average  be 
gone  till  October ;  thus  the  difference  may  be  estimated 
at  three  months,  and  yet  not  make  more  money,  nor  so 
much,  mutton  sinking  in  price  after  many  of  the  Leices- 
ters are  gone.  In  respect  to  health  and  distempers,  the 
two  breeds  are  the  same  ;  but  if  an  accident  happensj  the 
Leicesters  being  fat,  and  the  Lincolns  not,  the  loss  is 
greater  with  the  latter.  In  respect  of  hardiness,  Mr. 
Loft  finds  his  breed  as  hardy  as  any  in  the  county  can 
be,  and  have  never  failed  in  any  respect ;  nor  has  he  era 
put  them  in  jackets,  though  it  might  be  useful  to  any 
sheep.  The  great  losses  are  in  hogs  from  6  months  to  15 
months,  and  principally  by  the  resfCf 
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Mr.  Loft  prefers  Leicester  with  a  great  weight  and 
good  quality  of  wool^  to  such  as  have  lighter  fleeces :  and 
his  reason  is,  that  the  wool  will  be  heavier  than  from  finer 
Leicesters ;  but  no  other  motive.  At  the  same  time  he 
also  observes,  that  with  the  weight  of  wool  comes  a  little 
addition  of  bone,  which  is  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Corrington  of  Horncastle,  partner  with  Mr.  Loft 
in  the  farm  at  Ranby,  informed  me,  that  last  Boston  mart 
Mr.  Ingram,  a  butcher  there,  killed  five  three-shear 
sheep,  which  were  shewn  as  very  extraordinary  ones,  of 
the  Lincoln  breed,  which  produced  17  lb.  of  wool  the 
last  fleece  ;  grazed  by  Mr^  John  Bartholomew  of  Freis- 
ton,  and  by  Mr.  Thacker  of  Langrike  Ferry ;  the  former 
having  bought  them  lambs  at  Lincoln  fair,  and  sold  them 
to  Mr.  Thacker,  who  fatted  them.  They  were  very  fine, 
but  Mr.  Corrington  has  proof,  that  they  were  got  by  a 
tup  of  Mr.  Codd  of  Ranby. 

Mentioning  to  Mr.  Loft  the  objections  I  had  heard 
from  some  very  considerable  graziers,  to  the  new  Leices- 
ters, he  remarked,  that  there  is  always  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  men  who  buy,  and  those  who  breed ;  to 
buy  cheap  is  a  great  object,  but  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
that  the  best  breed  are  to  be  bought  cheapest.  The  true 
knowledge  of  a  breed  is  only  to  be  had  from  those  who 
fatten  the  sheep  they  breed.  There  is  something  in  this, 
but  not  enough  to  be  conclusive. 

After  Mr.  Loft  had  been  ten  years  in  the  Leicester 
breed,  he  sold  a  sheep  at  three-shear,  that  had  given  191. 
^\Jn  in  one  fleece  of  wool ;  but  Mr.  Kelk  of  Postland 
grew  a  Lincoln  fleece  that  sold  for  22s.  weighing  above  a 
tod. 

Mr.  Cunliff  of  Lancaster,  a  very  considerable  wool 
buyer,  I  met  at  Ranby,  thinks  that  the  average  of  the 
fleeces  of  all  Lincolnshire,  is  about  9  lb.  He  remarked, 
Aaf  Mr.  Chester  of  Tointon  grew  beautiAil  wool ;  and 
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Mr.  Ostler  of  Alcsby  the  same.  Kirkby  very  fine,  bat  dm 
of  Revesby  uncommonly  fine,  better  perhaps  than  any. 

Mr.  Bly  thei  senior^  of  Louth,  is  a  friend  to  the  new  Lei- 
cester breed  of  sheep,  and  made  a  curious  observatioo  on 
increasing  the  wool  by  fresh  crosses,  s^er  getting  into 
that  breed.  If  you  add  alb.  of  wool,  you  lose  alb.  a 
quarter  in  the  carcass  ;  for  much  wool  will  have  a  thick 
skin,  and  takes  more  feeding  than  a  well  made  carcass. 
I  read  this  note  to  him  after  I  had  written  it,  and  he  as- 
sented to  the  accuracy ;  it  was  at  a  moment  when  I 
could  not  prolong  the  conversation,  or  he  would  probably 
have  explained  himself  to  mean,  that  the  loss  in  gemrd 
would  amount  to  that  in  profit,  but  not  in  any  particulai 
sheep ;  as  the  long  wooled  ones  are  of  a  larger  size, 
upon  the  whole,  than  the  Leicesters.  He  has  been  foitj 
years  in  the  wool  stapling  trade,  buying  20,000  tods  an- 
nually, and  thinks  that  one- fourth  of  all  the  sheep  clipt  in 
all  the  county  are  threes ;  and  three-fourths,  fours ;  and 
he  thinks  that  all  such  parts  of  the  county  as  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  yields,  on  an  average  of  all  sorts  of  land,  i^ 
fleece  per  acre. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Elkington, 

Breeding  ewes  -  800 

Clips  -  -  1600 

Upon  1600  acres,  200  of  which  marsh. 

Sells  the  wethers  at  two-shear ;  some  fat,  some  lean  ts 
those  who  fatten  on  turnips. 

The  fat  two-shear  at  44/.  in  October. 

Run  all  together,  ewes  and  all,  four  toa  tod^  291b. 
Has  got  a  cross  from  Ranby,  because  he  thinks  that  be 
shall  get  them  fatter  at  thb  same  age ;  and  expects  to  ma 
one  in  ten  more  on  the  same  land.  Whether  he  will  lose 
in  wool  he  does  not  know  yet,  but  expects  finer  wool*  In 
hardiness  and  distemper  supposes  the  same ;  but  expects 
fewer  losses  in  lambing. 
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Rev.  Mr.  AUington  of  Swinop* 

Losses  from  Maydayt  17931  ^^  Mayday»  I794»  165 
sheep  out  of  1466. 

From  Mayday,  1794,  to  Mayday ,  17959  lost  166  out 
of  1600. 

^ 

From  June,  1795,  to  June,  1796,  lost  168  out  of  1256. 
From  June,  17961  to  June  1797,  lost  131  out  of  1364,  the 
number  in  June>  1796 :  the  total  numbers  include  Iambs, 
and  counting  stock  at  the  commencement  of  the  years  thus 
dated:  of  the  lost  sheep,  by  killing  many  as  soon  as  taken  ill, 
they  have  turned  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  their  value* 

Flock,  July  4th;  1797        -     584  ewes. 

645  lambs. 
233  ewe  hogs. 


Clipped  817       -        1462 


The  wether  hogs  sold  at  Boston  4th  of  May  in  their 

wool. 

Sale. — 240  wether  hogs.  £•     s*   i. 

150  at  40/.  -  -  300    o    o 

90, 70  at  251.  {^  87.  lOJ. ;  20 ^ 20.  107  10    o 

90  drapes  at  301.  -  -  135    o    ^ 

Wool,-thehogs/*r«T.  n        j^    ^^^  j^j^    ^    ^ 
Ewes/dtfrj.  /  ' 

Locks,  26  stone  6x.  -  -  7  1 6    p 

131  lost,  of  which  87  were  hogs 

70  ewes  sold,  60  for  361.       108    o    o 

la,  36/.  -         -  18    o    o 

■         126    o    o 


Carried  forward         «         896    6    o 
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Brought  over         -  896    6    o 

i6at28f.  -  -  -  22    8    o 

Stock  in  July,  1797,10886$  deducted,  1462 
Stock  in  June,  1796  -  1364 

Increase  -  -  98 

Valued  at  21  x.  -  -  104  18    o 

131  lost,  of  which  87  were  hogs,  made  51.  32  15    o 

Total  -  -  1056    7    o 

The  150  sold  at  4qj.  were  joisted 

at  Boston  two  weeks,  at  6^.  a  j^.  i.    d. 

head  -  -  7  10    o 

Deduct  41.  keeping  on  98  lambs 

from  June  to  October,  when 

valued  at  aix.  -  19  12    o 

27     2    o 


Remains  -  -  1029    5    o 

Or  35/.  Tji.  on  the  breeding  ewes. 

Go  over  of  corn,  seeds,  turnips,  and  grass  1300  acres, 
of  which  corn  350;  but  there  are  thirty-seven  farm 
horses,  and  forty  others ;  and  16  draught  oxen,  14  cows, 
15  one  and  two  years,  10  calves  ;  the  whole  1400  acres, 
including  50  gorse,  and  50  meadow,  of  which  sheep  have 
nothing ;  would  have  let  five  years  ago,  when  Mr.  AU 
lington  took  it,  at  j^42o.  This  flock  has  no  hay  ;  they 
are  winter-fed  on  turnips  ;  the  hogs  put  on  the  b^innix^ 
of  October,  and  kept  on  them  till  sold  in  the  spring,  the 
ewes  two  months  or  ten  weeks,  according  to  quantity  to 
q)are«  He  sows  about  two-sevenths  of  his  arable  land,  or 
near  300  acres ;  and  three-sevenths  of  seedSf  deductixig 
generally  one  field  of  30  or  40  acres.    Thirty  or  fivty 
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yearling,  and  two  year  old  beasts  run  on  them  a  good 
deal  in  summer,  and  sAerwards  some  horses. 

The  wool  of' the  Wolds,  in  a  line  from  Barton  to 
Gersby,  is  of  a  very  fin^  quality.  Mr.  Holdgate  of  Thores* 
way,  infersAed  me,  that  ht  this  year  sold  at  air.  the  tod, 
of  28  lb.  while  I  have  sein  much  sold  at  2o«<  thetod^  of 
09  lb.  H^  thinks  the  true  Lincoln  most  saleable,  and 
most  ptofitabtef  therefore  to  breed.     . 

Mr.  Johnson  tof  ICirmond  had  the  goodness  to  Khewme 
his  «hea^Uhg,  two,  three,  and  four-shear  tups,  which  he 
assured  ime  are  pure  Lincoln,  without  the  least  tiuch  of 
LeitesfeT)  and  I  am  glad  Ito  dfeserVe  that  tKcy  are  very 
fine  ;  large  in  the  (rarCrasfsj  and  h^aVy  woolied.  He  clips 
from  15  to  21  lb.  frofn  hh  tups.  Sells  his  leah  shearling 
wethei^s  38^.  ^o  *44>. '  Clips  above  fooo.  Hb  Father  thirty 
years  ago  gave  ^n  guineas  for  a  ram.  His  tups  are  very 
high  fed  indeed,  they  had  plenty  of  cabbages  in  a  full  bite 
of  good  grass,  but  no  corn  or  cake. 

Mr«  Ellison  of  Sudbr(x>k  has  priK}ficed  jiving  cake  to 
sheep  for  eight  years.  He  fats  sheading  wethers  both  On 
grass  and  turnips ;  beghi^  between  MartinmaS  and  Christ- 
mas, for  eight  or  nine  weeks  ;  in  that  time  they  will  be 
as  fat  as  the  weight  will  pay  for.  Hains  the  grass  from 
beginning  of  September,  so  as  to  support  the  sheep  well, 
and  not  depend  entirely  on  cakes  :  by  this  nieans  can  kee^ 
four  &n  acre,  keeping  them  two  weeks  at  first  withot^ 
cakte ;  to  tempt  them  mixes  bran  or  oats,  or  puta  some 
sheep  among  them  that  have  been  used  to  this  feeding ; 
generally  gives  a  ton  to  a  score  of  sheep,  at  from  ^^7.  to 
^9*  a  ton.  Cake  at  ^^  8.  a  ton  ii  as  cheap  as  turnips  at 
£4^  an  acre.  If  cakes  were  £ii.ot  £  12.  a  ton,  he  would 
still  use  them  in  this  application^  By  the  neatest  calcula* 
tion  1)te  eiMmates,  that  they  will  pay  31.  a  head^fbr  ftdt 
grass,  a^ef  having  ps^d  for  the  cake ;  or  at  four  per  acre, 
lar.  an  acre  for  tile  griss,  take  being-at  £9.  m  ton'; 

Aa 
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always  supposing  that  other  food  .would  lisc  with  cakt ;  and 
that,  if  that  were  £i2.  sl  ton,  tucxiips  would  rise  proper* 
tionably.  Without  cake  they  Irolild  mke  sixteen  weeb 
to  fatten,  and  then  not  be  so  fat  as  thecak^fediaeig|itor 
nine.  This  calculation  of  3^.  U  at  the  lowest,  because  b 
jnany  cases,  it  has  run  much  higher ;  in'  <lne  paniculir  in- 
stance 2o/«.a  head..  Five  year9;  Ago.  he  boi|^  in  shev- 
lings  at  32i. ;  in  April  summer-grazed,  them*  taking  the 
wool>  and  then  put  them  on  haioed  gcais,  and  kept  them 
on  it  till  the  end  of  November ;  then  began  cake,  and  bdd 
it  till  March,  eating  lox.  a  head  in  cake  |  then  sold  half  at 
£  3.  8/.  and  the  other  half  at^  3*  121  Clipped  7/.  or  8;. 
a  head.  They  were  the  pure  Lincoln  sort. 

This  tioK  two  year$,  he  pvt  61  of  his  own  bred 
hogs  (new  Leicester  cross,  one*tMrd  that  blood)  to  cole 
about  old  Michaelmas,  kept  them  till  Christmas,  then 
to  grass  which  had  been  hained  for  them,  giving  akc 
as  soon  as  to  grass ;   kept  them  till  the  middle  of  TA- 
ruary,  and  sold  60  at  ^3. 154.  each,  being  only  shearlings. 
They  weighed  up^n  an  average  261b.  a  quarter;  the 
fleece. was  worth  Ss.%  they  tallowed  well.     Breaks  the 
cake  at  first  to  the  size  of  beans,  afterwards  of  walnuts; 
but  takes  care  the  troughs  are  covered,  as  rain  makes  the 
cake  pasty,  and  it  is  then  wasted^    The  efiect  of  feed- 
ing thus,  to  the  land  is  very  great  indeed ;  he  has  advanced 
grass  from  12s.  an  acre  to  be  worth  27X.  by  six  yeai^' 
feeding  iii  the  inanaer  and  time  aboyementioncd,  4  to  an 
acre*  .  The  troughs  are  kept  moving ;  best  to  do  this 
every  morning. 

;  Mr.  Ellison  has  been  seven  years  in  the  Leicester  cnm  i 
JSffhich  he  much  approves  of;  he  thinks  he  can  run  one- 
third  more  in  nuitjber  upon  the  same  land.  Upon  this  I 
fKuticularly  questioned  the  bailiflF,  and  he  persisted  in  the 
fact.  He  can  get  them  fat  upon  a  certainty  bidf  ayctr 
spone^  The  wool  is  better  by  21. 6J.  a  tod«   Hesoldthit 
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year  (half  hog)  at  22  s.  6d. ;  and  the  neighbours  sold  Lin*- 
coIn.onc-thirdhogat  i8x.  6^.  and  one-half  hog  at  19/.  6J* 
In  hardiness  and  health,  equal ;  but  perhaps  on  wet  land  the 
lighter  fleece  and  thinner  pelt  may  be  rather  against  them. 

Mr.  Ellison's  flock,  breeding  ewes  .       300 
Tups  ...  -      .       3 

Lambs        -  -  -  ..  .300 

Clipped  last  year  550. 
Next  year  .600. 

Sells  his  fat  wethers  before  the  second  clipping  ;  last, 
year,  sold  drapes  at  281.  lean :  550  ^ve  about  150  tod.  • 

Thp^  wether  lambs  Would  sell  in^^pten^berat  j^i.  ir«, 
each,  on  an  average,  •       .      .   .. 

Meeting  Mr.  Thorpe  of  Owersby,  at  Mr.  Moody's 
at  Riseholm,  and  discoursing  on  the  Vifo  breeds,  he  re- 
marked that  the  Boston  graziers  were  not  fair  judges,  for 
they  could  not  get  good  Leicesters,  as  the  .breeders  are 
able  to'fai  them  themse;lyes,  which  they  were  in  many, 
cases  unable  to  do  the  Lincolns  ;  tho^  graziers  compare 
such  Leicesters  as  they  can  get  (bad  ones),  with  the  b^st 
Lincolns,  which  is  not  a  fair  trial ;  and  then  appealed  to 
his  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  oflTer  for  a  fair  experiment.* 

Mr.  Moody  of  Riseholm,  has  been  some  years  in  the 
new  Leicester.  I  had  been  informed,  that  he  had  repeat* 
edly' given  very  high  prices  for  tups  in  Leicestershire,  in 
order  to  breed  wethers  1  but  I  found  this  erroneous :  his 

*  Lincoln  inin  shew,  1797^  (trtdsy  after  New  Michaelmas  Day). 
Mr.  Thorpe  of  Owetsby,  and  Mr.  UoydoCBelesby,  offer  te  any 
breeder  of  old  Lincoln  sheep,  to  stock  with  new  Leicester  hogs,  the 
half  of  a  field  any  wher«  in  Lincolnshire;  if  any  Lincoln  breeder 
will  stock  with  Lioooin  hogs  the  other  half;  to  be  weighed  in 
alive,  and  to  remain  not  less  than  a  year ;  then  to  be  kilM,  aod 
that  breed,  which  paysr  the  rtiatt  for  the  food*  shall  be  admitted  to 
belktt. '.  No  other:  too4  than  thr^rass.of  te  pastore  to  be  given 
in  the  winter  to  either  lot.  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Thorpe  not  to  put 
in  less  li^e  weight  than  the  lincdlfts  afAotint  tb.^Let  it  be  on  the 
WVtl^oronthebeatiapd.-  . 

r.  '^  r      i         ,  ^>tn«$,yVrthurY?mng.     . 

A  aa 
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.  ... 

(fondtict  hsisl>een  muctr  itiore  me^isured. — His  object 

not  wethers^  but  ewes  \  and  he  has  not  started  as  a  tup* 

tilan,  till  by  gaining  a  good  raceof  ewe^,  he  could  use  high 

priced  rams  to  ^  direct  advantage.  Now  he  sipeals  a  dtffe* 

rent  language^  and  tne^hs  to  tread  that  field  in  which  so 

n^any  hard*  battles  have  been  fought.   He  >ras  for  soane 

yiars  in  the  Lincoln  breed,  when  he  sold  fat  drapes  at  2ii. 

mutton  being  at  3^.  and  three^shear  fat  wethers  at  26r. 

mutton  at  3|J.    Shearling  LeiCesters  he  sold  in  March, 

1796,  in  the  woof,  at  53/.  at  London  ;  and  in  1795^  at 

Wakefieliiy'the  ia'st  week  in  April,  dipped,  at  56x«  the 

wool  7  lb.  at  20/;  'i  t6di  not  a  few  ;  the  whole  lot  being 

nine  or  eleven  score;   and  drapes  f^t.at  45/.  at  Mi* 

chaelmas. 

'^he  average  of  all  hisfleec^^,  ewe^y1xbgs»  andwpthers, 

'  He  is  cleat  iriafthe  Leicester^'  run  one-fourth  thicker 
on  the  lahd  thkn  Liilcolns  ;  that  is;  4  ewes  and  Iambs  per 
acre  oh  seedsi'to  1  ditto  Lincolns*.'" 
''One  breed'  he  thinks  as  hardy  as  the  other ;  but  is  of 
Opinion;  that  Ftom  the' age  of  six  to  twelve  ^oqths,  thev 
are  rather  t6!ldfet-er  than  the  Lincolns.  Mr.  Hall  of  York- 
shire, who  wa4  present,  remarked  ten  mpnths  as  the  mosr 
render  ^ge  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  pinch  of  the  winter. 
^Rtshe  the  same  with  both. 

'  Which  wllF  t>ear  travelling'  best  to  London,  Mr. 
^foody ?  Why/aLinccdn.not  fat  (and  I  have njevcr seen 
them  so)  may  travel  better  than  a  fat  Leicester ;  but  let 
them  bi^  equally  tat,andjLeicester  .will inevitably  beat thcnu 

Mr.  Moody  clipb  a  sheep  an'ocre  on-  all  the  land  tbtf 
dieep  ever  gp  oh,-^upon  a  corjx  farni. ' 

.Mr.  Daniel  Hebbof  Claypoo^  has-been  near^tfabt? 
]^ears  in  the  new  Leicester  breed ;  but  has  bad  many  Lin- 
colns, so  as  to  know  well  what  that  breed  is ;  tha  fomcr 
get  as  fait  at  one-shear  as  the  latter  at  rwot  with  less 
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trouble.     Sells  his  sliearUngs  at  40^.  out  of  the  Pfool^^ 
which  is  8  to  10  lb.  a  fleece  ^  at  the^ Michaelmas  fc^ow- 
ing  has  sold  at  50^,  and  can  run  them  pne^tcnth  thicjcer  on  •) 
the  ground.    He  clips  above  looo.    His  iarm  being  cold^ 
clay  ground,  he  has  no  turnips,  but  buys  in  Nottingham- 
shire ;  never  gives  any  hay  to  his  sheep  except  in  snow, ' 
or  to  hogs,  and  to  these,  not  so  much  as  formerly.  On  his 
worst  land  he  winters  one  sheep  an  acre  ;  upon  his  best^ ' 
two,  on  an  average:  some  more,  some  less.   In  summer* 
two  an  acre,  and  on  some  land  three  or  four)  besides  cattle* : 
He  remarks  that  the  new  Leicester  cut  a  bad  figure  .a|&: 
store  sheep,  but  get  by  fatting  to  a  larg^  size,  and  very 
fat ;  and  on  wet  land  in  winter  will. do  as. well  ^s.tHc« 
Lincolns,  keeping  th^r  nmtton  better.  They  lamb  much 
easier.   He  has  a  neighbour  who  once  ^t  twelve  in  sixjty  ^ 
of  the  old  Lincolns,  when  a  great  head  and. Urge  bone, 
were  reckoned  beauties,^  Mr.  Hebb  lets  about  sixty  in  a 
year,  from  five  to  forty  guineas.  Selling  shearlings  at  4px. 
he  thus  divides  the  price :         , 

At    6  months,  1 8x.  to  aox. 

—  IX  ditto    a8i. 

—  18  ditto    a8/.  to  30^. 

—  24  ditto    40/. 

Mr.  Hebb  shewed  me  some  of  his  tups. 

Mr.  Dalby  of  Marston,  was  in  the  new  Leicester  breed' 
before  Mr.  Bakewell's  sale  in  1 777,  at  which  he  bought^ 
a  tup;  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Bakewell  told  him,  that  Lin- 
colnshire would,  some  time  or  other,  be  the  best  of  .nEUir«»; 
kets  for  the  Leicester  tup-men,  which  Mr.  Dalby  did  not 
at  all  credit ; — ^but  the  fact  is  proving  itself  every  day, 

Mr.  Dalby  gives  the  preference  entirely  to  the  new 
Leicester  breed,  and  for  the  reason  so  often  repeated,  theit. 
coming  sooner  to  market ;  and  he  thinks  they  may.oa 
the  tame  land  be  run  one-sixth  thicker.  He  tods  four$«    - 

Mr.  Walker  of  WooUhgrpc,  thinks  that  the  deficiei^ 
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cics  which  want  rtmcdying  in  Lincoln  sheep  arc  these  :  It 
seemed  to  be  an  animal  that  had  been  formed  with  few 
other  ideas  than  the  production  of  wool  ;  and  till  this 
object  was  attained,  they  appeared  for  a  long  time  to  re- 
gard nothing  but  the  weight  of  wool  per  fleece.  It  had  a 
long,  crooked,  lean  back,  flat  ribs,  deep  belly,  dock  large, 
forward  loose  shoulders,  heavy  neck,  great  head,  and 
large  bones,  with  a  sinking  dewlap ;  a  pelt  that  appeared 
too  large  for  the  animal,  wide  in  his  hind  legs,  inclined  to 
be  poor  upon  moderate  keep,  but  when  forced  in  the 
marshes,  laid  on  a  quantity  of  loose  coarse-grained  mut- 
toA  ;  the  fleece  generally  of  hogs  and  wethers  well  main- 
tained,  141b.  ;  and  ewes  the  same,  8  to  10  lb.  If  there 
was  a  part  in  them  superior  to  the  rest,  it  was  in  the  loin, 
and  points  of  the  rump,  which  were  much  better  than  the 
chine  and  ribs. 

••  Progress  of  the  new  Leicester  breed ; 

"Mr.  Bake  well  for  many  years  selected  the  best  formed 
sheep  wherever  he  could  find  them  :-*he  had  some  from 
near  Sleaford  early  in  the  pursuit ;  others  from  near  Mel- 
ton Mowbray  ;  some  from  near  Grantham  :  that  there  is 
some  Lincoln  blood  in  the  origin  of  the  present  Dishlej 
breed,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  hence  Mr.  Walker  conceiircs 
the  singular  propriety  of  Lincoln  going  back  to  that  se- 
lection of  her  own  stock  (partially),  which  was  formed  by 
the  best  judge  that  ever  existed. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  such  a  breed  must  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  tups,  which  exhibit  a  back 
straight  and  short,  for  a  long  hack  is  rarely  good  ;  but 
the  whole  length  not  short,  as  it  is  made  up  in  the  length  of 
the  quarters,  with  shoulders  that  lie  back  at  top,  joining 
thfe  ribs  imperceptibly ;  and  the  hind  quarters  so  corre- 
sponding, with  a  springing  rib,  as  to  form  an  oval  ;  with 
the  intestines  so  small,  and  contained  under  the  ribs,  as  to 
(wevent  depth  of  belly  ;  with  the  top  of  the  neck  and  the 
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thrdat  '%5  4tght  as  to  appear  to-  be  merely  a  passage  to  the 
stomach  ;  but  with  a  bosom  round  and  fat  ^  brisket  wkle- 
and  fafi  but  not  deep ;  for  no  deep  breasted  sheep  has  a 
good  chine ;  with  a  small  long  face,  ahd  a  'prdhiincnt 
eye ;  the  car  so  thin  as  not  to  indicate  a  thick  pelt ;  no- 
dewlap;  nor  superfluity  of  pelt ;  th^  gatnbrels  of  the  hind 
legs  rather  inclining  inwards,  and  the  twr$(f  fatj  ahd  well 
filled  ;  outside  of  the  thigh  light,  being  a  symptom  of  fine 
flesh  ;  dock  small ;  the  rump  points  narrow,  to  form 
their  share  in  the  oval  abovementioned,  and  fat ;  whether 
dcfted  deep  or  not,  immaterial,  for  the  very  best  sheep 
have  not  been  clefted  at  all  in  the  chirie,' though  they  were 
upon  the  rump  as  far  as  the  hip  ;  small  bones  ;  an  incit* 
nation  to  be  fat.  It  is  necessary  only  to  describe  suchP 
poims ;  any  animal  that  has  them  will  be  fat,  whether 
sheep,  ox,  horse,  hog,  dog,  or  oat. 

In  respect  to  size.and  wool.  Of  the  first  it  -must  be  obr 
served,  that  though  the  frame  of  these  sheep  seem  much 
smaller  to  the  eye,  they  are  not  so  in  the  scaled,  for  it  it 
not  very  uncommon  for  two-shear  wethers  to  comr  ta 
40  lb.  a  quarter  at  Michaelmas ;  as  to  wool,  it  ought  to 
be  recrkoned  per  acre,  and  not  per  fteeoe,  and  then  the  in«^ 
feriority  may  not  be  so  great  as  some  imagine  1  per  Aeeca 
they  may  be  reckoned  one-third  inferior,  of  a  quality  ra« 
ther  preferable. 

As  to  health  and  number  brought  up :— suppose  in  100 
ewes  put  to  tup,  10  barren,  5  may  miscarry  in  lambing, 
and  in  all  15  per  cent;  but  conceives  that  the  Lincoln 
will  not  have  so  many  barren  ;  this  he  attributes  to  not 
keeping  the  ewes  and  tups  down  enough  in  fat,  for  then 
this  circumstance  happens. 

Another  very  material  circumstance,  is  the  value  of  the 
ewes  when  culled  for  the  butcher  ;  Mr,  Walker  has  many 
customers  that  will  sell  all  their  drapes  to  the  butcher  at 
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jf  2.  i%s*  6d*  .e;ich,  wA  he  presiiows  that  tbis  b  Mt  to  be 
equalled  in  the  Lincoln  breed*  - 

.  He  remarks,  that  Mr.  Wilson  of  Hungerton»  has  had 
tups  from  him,  for  four  years  only»  on  Undof  7/.  an  acre, 
and  if  any  peison  of  fortune  should  be  inclined  to  make 
atti  experiment  on  fatting  wethers  of  thia  breed  against  any 
a(her»  he  has  no  doubt  but  the.sheep  bced  by  this  gentle. 
man,  and  others  he  is  ready  to  name,  would  prove  satis- 
f;actory  specimens  for  trialsK>f  that  sort.  In  such  cases  let 
it  be  observed,  th^t  wethers  for  the  purpose  are  ready  in 
plenty. 

Mr.  Walker .  diinks  that  wethers  from  a8  to  30  lb.  a 
quarter,  is  as  large  in  a  general  way  as  it  is  desirable  they 
should  be  at  two-shear,  killed  at  Michaelmas ;  but  the 
breedcomes  up  to  50  lb.  a  quarter ;  andsOme  shearlings  have 
been  seen  at  fifteen  months  pld,  that  weighed  30  lb.  a 
quarter.  But  he  regards  size  in  sheep,  as  an  object  Ttry 
inferior  to  blood  and  delicacy ;  as  he  is  sure,  {torn  long 
practice,  that  if  he  keeps  steady  to  these,  he  shall  preserve 
the  high  degree  of  merit  in  disposition  to  fatten,  which  is 
a  point  of  muth.more  importance  than  a  great  frame,  or  a 
heavy  fleece ;  and  in  point  of  food,  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
all  live  stock  will  eat  a  weight  of  food  nearly  in  propor* 
tion  to  their  own  weight,  every  other  circumsunce  being 
equal,  as  breed,  age,  health,  &c.  consequently  a  sheep  of 
25  lb.  a  quarter  is  as  profitable  as  one  of  50  lb.  a  quarler. 
He  has  this  year  kept  four  tups  an  acre  pf  35  lb.  a  quarter, 
on  ten  acres  of  clover,  from  the  first  of  May,  till  the  10th 
of  October,  besides  mowing  fifteen  loads  of  hay  from  it : 
this  Mr.  Walker  conceives  to  \>t  heavy  stocking;  how* 
ever  the  field  is  the  best  he  ha$. 

This  breed  bears  travelliiig  better  than  any  that  are 
equally  fat. 


Good  sheep  w^U  laaoagedi  wilt 
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60 
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Mr.  Walker  will  bet  that  he  finds  a  score  of  wethers 
2\  years  old,  in  one  man's  hands,  that  weigh  36  lb*  a 
quarter  ;  and  the  same  number  that  will  weigh  30  lb«  a, 
quarter,  at  two  years  old. 

In  all  the  country,  west  .of  the  North  road,  this  breed 
has  greatly  increased,  and  are  increasing  still. 

The  common  breed  hcfc^  is  a  bastard.  Lincolnr,  very 
rough,  bad  wooUed,  small,  and  perhaps: as  bad  as  can 
be  aeen  any  where ;  and  it  is  A  gurii^s  fact,  that  in  seven 
years  Mr.  Walker  has  let  only  one  tup  in  the  whole 
lordship. 

Amongst  Mr.  Walker's  sheep;  those  I  most  admired 
for  their  apparent  blood,  were  got  by  his  oyrn  H,  being 
the  son  of  G  ;  and  G  by  a  son  of  the  Dishley  old  G* 
-—The  ewes  bred  by  himself  and  father  for  thirty*five 
years,  in  and  in^  all  of  the  Dishley  blood.  One  ram 
Iamb,  which  I  noted  particularly  for  fineness,  pelt,  bone, 
flesh,  &c.  he  then  christened  A.  Y.  I  wish  my  naai4» 
sake  success.  Examining  this  lamb,  Mr«  Walker  re>- 
marked,  that  having  caught  his  eye  often  for  his  extreme 
delicacy,  he  had  some  suspicion  (afterwards  negatived  by 
fact),  that  he  would  prove  imperfect,  where  perfection  it 
most  essential ;  as  he  had  before  found  this  to  be  the  caie 
with  amilar  forms.  I  caught  at  this  observation,  and 
mentioned  the  reproach  under  which  some  of  the  best 
of  this  breed  of  sheep  laboured,  of  being  deficient  in 
vigour  {  and  diat  if  an  extreme  degree  of  fineness  and  de- 
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licacy  proved  a  sign  of  this  circumstancci  it  should  seem, 
that  constantly  attending  to  such  a  ewisb  fonn' atr "ft  per- 
fection, might  graduklly  entail  the  greiifest  of  e^t«;  His 
answer  ^fej  (fteft  in'$.uch  instances  as  this  had  txrurred  in 
(he  shewed  me  two),Hhc  delicacy  was  nc^  the  tause  of  the 
imperfedtibn' ;'  Uut  the  imperfection-  the  cause  of  the  deli- 
cacy  :  which  may  btftnie ;  but  the  objection  is  not  thence 
removed  :  and  it  remains  a  question,  whether,  in  a  given 
number^ of  ramsi'bfcd  fifte,  iirM'an'equal  number  coarser, 
there  will*  n6t  'be'a  greater  number  imperfect  in  the  for- 
mer  than  in  the  htter^  ttnA  the' objection  extends  yet  fur* 
ther ;  it  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  the  new  Leiccs- 
ter  breed,  though  not  imperfect y  are  yet  deficient  in  vigoar, 
and  many  ewes  are  found  barren*  Does  not  this  fact  unite 
with  the  preceding  ?  and  shew,  that  these  circumstances 
are  really  combined ;  and  that  you  tnzyfine  a  breed  till  you 
produce  a  beautiful  animal,  deficient,  though  not  quite  im-- 
perfect,  in  generative  power. 

That  Mr.  Walker  is  very  deep  in  Dishley  blood  wfll 
appear,  not  only  from  the  above  circumstances,  but  also 
from  these ;  In  1780,  such  was  the  effect  of  the  American 
war,  that,there  was  but  one  ram  let  at  Dishley  so  high  as 
ten' guineas,  and  two  persons  joined  for  him ;  yet  tkat 
year  Mr;  Walker  gave  five  guineas  for  one,  which  was  of 
considerable,  note.  They  had,  however,  been  high  ;  for 
about  •1770,  a  raiti  made  roo  guineas  at  Dishley.  In 
1774,  his  father  gave  there  forty  guineas  for  the  covering 
ofrtwenty  ewes.  In  1782,  Mr.  Walker  gave  twenty-five 
guineas  for  a  shearling.  In  1786,  he  hired  there  diree 
Yearlings  for  150  guineas ;  and  those  three  Mr.  Bake* 
well  let  the  year  following  for  1600  guineas.  About  the 
fear  1787,  Mr.  Walker  joined  with  Mr.  Buckley  in 
giving  400  guineas  for  a  ram.  From  that  time  the  prices 
rose  rapidly* 

The  Duke  of  Ancaster  at  Grimsthorpey  clips  1500 
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wethers  and  hogs.  Bays  in  the  spring,  at  Grantham, 
Iamb  hogs  ;'  keeps  on  the  poorest  land  till  autumn ;  but 
as  the  two^shears  are  sent  off;  these  are  brought  in  to 
take  their  places.  In  November,  on  the  best  land;  no 
turnips ;  but  in  blasts,  some  hay  at  stacks*;  no  eddish, 
except  to  follow  beasts,  it  being  the  winter  growth  that 
supports  them :  two  to  an  acre  in  winter.  Begins  to  sehd 
to  market'  in  May,  and  thence  till  November.  Buys  in 
from  241.  to  32X.  for  the  lanib  hogs ;  siitce  prices  hare 
been  high^  fifteen  years  ago,  from  i6x.  to  22s.  Sold 
last  year  at  45/.  or  46/.  on  an  average ;  this  year  something 
less;  and  the  year  before  the  same  as  this.  Thus  i8x.  a 
head  profit,  and  two  fleeces  of  wool  18  lb.  or  I2i. ;  in  all 
30i.  As  to  losses,  they  amount  to  about  5  in  loo*' 

The  breed  Mr.  Parker  fixe$  on  to  choose*  is  the  cross 
between  Lincoln  and  Leicester,  which  be  thinka  pre* 
ferable  to  either  wholly  ;  too  oiuch  attention,  is  paid  to 
wool  on  poor  land,  as  he  thinks  they  should  OfX  f»Kh  have 
more  Leicester  blood  than  they<:omi|ianly  have;  be  would 
wish  to  have  not  more  than  9  or  lolb.^  wool ;  if  they  have 
more  than  that,  he  cannot  make  them  fat  without  diffi* 
culty  :^-many  graziers  in  this  neighbourhood,  lyha-have 
gone  to  Boston  to  buy  heavy  woolled  sheep,  have  found  it 
so  to  their  loss.  Mr.  Parker  has  the  two  sorts  running  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  same  land,  and  he. is  dear  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Leicester  cross.  He  thinks  the  Lei- 
cester will  travel  best  to  Smithfield.  Scarcely  ever  has  a 
sheep  dropt.  Prefers  them  also  in  respect  of  healthiness. 
On  breeding  farms  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  fall  of 
the  lambs,  the  Lincoln  coming  large,  the  Leicester  small. 
The  difference  of  loss  in  lambing  will  be  very  consi* 
derable.  He  has  bred  many  himself  ;  he  has  more  Lei- 
cester than  Lincoln,  and  if  he  had  still  more,  it  would  he 
thinks  be  better,  but  does  not  like  givingup  wool  too  much ; 
and  in  stocking  land  with  the  two  breeds  distinct,  he 
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thinks  5o9>LiDCoIns  woulddemand  a  third  more  land  tiun 
500  Leicestcrs.  However  the  Lincolns,  he  admits,  will 
give  more  wool  per  acre  than  the  new  Leicestqrs*  And  of 
th^  sorts  of  .Leicester,  he  thinks  that  the  finer  they  aie 
bred,  tjic  better  they  are  for  fatting:  and  he.  would  not 
avoid  any  degree  of  fineness,  except  for  the  object  of 
wool,  whiqh  must  not  be  abandoned. 

There  are  many  breeding  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grimsthorpe,  and  generally  a'cross  of  the  new  Leicester. 
On  the  level  beyond  BouT^n,  they  are  more  in  theLincohii 
the  greatest  part  of  them  tuving, cole  on  their  farms,  by 
which  they  can  make  that  br^  fat« 


To  draw  this  greal  variety  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion into  some  degree' of  order,  upon  the  heads  which  are 
most  interesting,  is  not  an  easy  task ;  and  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt it,  without  cautioning  the  reader  against  passing 
over  the  minutes  themselves,  and  looking  only  at  the  foi- 
lowing  extracts,  which  will  contain  merely  the  most 
piominent  features  of  certain  objects.  When  a  question 
of  comparison  is  so  warmly  agitated  as  that  of  the  new 
Leicester,  with  the  Lincoln  breed  of  sheep  in  this  countj» 
the  private  interest,  prejudice,  and  habits  of  mankind,  air 
strongly  in  the  way  of  pure  and  genuine  authority.  The 
careful  reader,  who  examines  with  a  view  only  to  troth, 
cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard. 
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TtuMavengegocB  to  the  county  feeding  in  general,  ^4 
concent*  not  the  question  of  the  breeds.  It  shews  the  size 
and-funws  of  the  wnfani,  tdithc  feitiUty  of  tU«^  that 
ffeds  them. 
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The  probability  therefore  is,  that  the  average  of  the 
county  may  be  as  stated  above,  91b. 

Upon  the  very  remarkable  facts,  that  the  whole  county 
carries  a  sheep  and  half  per  acre,  at  91b.  per  fleece,  I 
may  observe,  that  if  this  is  true,  or  'near  the  truth,  it  is 
probably  stocked  far  beyond  any  other  in  the  kingdom : 
Instead  of  1,848,000  acres,  let  us  call  it  1,600,000,  al- 
lowing 248,000  acres  for  lands  that  do  not  probably  come 
into  the  aocbunt  at  all ;  it  a  sheep  and  half,  there  are  then 
2,400,000  sheep  in  the  county ;  producing  21,610,000  lb. 
of  wool,  which  at  only  gJ.  per  pound,  or  £.  810,000, 
amounts  to  lor.  an  acre  over  the  whole.  Such  an  account, 
•r  any  thing  near  it,  is  not  to  be  produced  in  any  other 
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district  probably  in  the  world.  This  fact  shews  the  im- 
mense cor  sequenpe  to  Lincolnshire  of  a  fair  price  of  wool; 
the  minufacturersy  in  their  evidence  given  before  Parlia- 
ment,  on  the  Wool  bill»  stated  what  they  called  the  rivalry 
of  French  fabrici  of  long  wool,  by  means  of  smuggling  it 
from  England  ;  supposing  the  fact  (which  was  direcdy 
the  reverse),  it  has  now  certainly  ceased,  for  the  French 
manufactured  have  ceased  ;  add  to  this,  that  our  woollen 
fabrics,  as  appears  by  their  registers,  and  by  the  custom- 
house exports,  are  far  moi'e  prosperous,  yet  the  price  of 
Lincoln  wool  was  is.  and  it  is  now  only  gd, ;  c(»- 
trary  to  every  thing  that  ought  in  such  cases  to  take  place. 
At  a  fair  price^  the  wool  of  this  county  would  sell  for 
jC.io8b,oo6.  a  year :  thed^efence  is  a  very  material  loss 
indeed !  '  ' 

'  -•  ;       .1 

I  .  — 

CircumfHfncks  ef^comparisQUm 

Boston'         Lincoln  better|  than  Leicester  on  general  ex- 

"  "  pcrience,  and  particular  experiment. 
Brtitherttft  In  cjcperiment  very  little  difference. 
Ewerby        Leiocster  tenderer  than  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  pay  best  for  keeping  to  three-shear. 
Haehington  Last  ^ear  df  Lincolns  pay  best. 
Ewerby        Old  sheep  stand  the  winter  better,  and  piy 

better  than  young. 
Owtrsby      Shearling  Leicetters  have,  at  Wakefield,  sold 

as  high  as  two-shear  Lincolns. 
Difference  of  w6<d  has  been  as  8  to  i6. 
Leicesters  run  tbipker^  i  in  5* 
Leiiceslers  tenderer'  in  winter. 
N&mi0nby    Liiltxilri  fleece  1l  lb.  heavier  than  Leicester. 
Leicdster  off-ahearlings  ;  Lincoliis  a  or  three* 
shear,  but  the  latter  pay  Ireil  if  kepi  to 
.  three-shear. 
.  .  L^iceiter;  finkr  grained  mutton. 


tFak^t 


Bafisn 


Barrnu 


Brockkshy 
Lumhtr 


Cadfuy 
Bikshf 


Alishy 
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Lfticesten  rather  thicker  on  the  land,  but 
Lincolns  coBsI<fenhly  lalger* 

As  mlich  wool  per  acre  from  Leicesters  as 
Lincolns* 

Leicester  fleeceSf  though  not  so  heavy  as  Lin- 
coln»  sold  in  one  instance  for  as  much 
money » 

Leicester  not  tenderer  in  winter  than  Lincoln. 

Old  breed  of  Lincoln  used  to  go  lean  at  two 
years  old. 

Now,  Leicesters  fat  at  the  same  age* 

No  diflFerence  in  number  on  the  same  land. 

Wool  the  Same* 

Leicesters  cotne  to  sale  sooner,  but  will  not 
bear  cold  wet  land  in  winter  so  well,  nor 
heat  or  cold  after  shearing  as  the  Lin« 
coin. 

Five  Leicesters  where  four  Lincolns;  and 
Leioescers  have  resisted  hardships  on  the 
worst  land  better- 
Lincoln  more  profitable  than  Leicester. 

Where  a  man  can  keep^  by  means  of  marsh, 
to  tbr«ie.*siieary  Lincoln  most  profitable,  but 
not  otherwise.  Not  more  Leicesters  kept 
on  the  same  land.  Leicester  wool  ix.  a 
tod  more  than  Lincoln.  Leicester  mors 
liaUe  to  the  fly. 

Leicester  will  feed  a  little  faster,  and  run  a 
little  thicker. 

Leicester  oiie  in  six  moie  on  the  same  tjuid, 
but  both  go  at  the  same  age.  Leicesters 
hardier,  and  have  lest  offil.  Tallow  equal  \ 
wool  higher  priced.  Gives  cornrto  Lei* 
qesters,  but  did  not  to  Lincolns. 

Leicesters  feed  quicker,  and  have  less  ofl!al ; 

Bb 
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Louth 


Tathwell 


vnsthtn  and  hog$  less  wool,  but  cwesequaly 
and  dn  the  whole  more  per  acre  ;  hardier, 
and  beat  driving  better*  Go  oflf  at  the  same 
age,  but  Leicesters  fatter*  Five  kept  in- 
stead of  four.  Lamb  easier ;  necessary  to 
•  give  com. 
Humberston  More  pride  than  profit  in  the  new  son. 

'  Leicesters  alb.  less  wool  than  Lincolns^ 
and  not  better ;  but  run  one  in  ten  thicker. 

Leicesters  feed  quicker^  and  have  lighter  offals. 
No  difference  in  hardinbss.    Lincoln  best. 

Lincolns  and  Leicesters  being  put  together 
into  the  marshy  and  sent  thence  at  same 
time  to  Smithiield  \  the  former  yielded  41. 
a  head  more,  and  5>.  a  head  more  wool. 
Cookswold  Marsh  graziers  all  prefer  Lincoln.  No  dif- 
ference in  number  kept. 

Lincoln  wool  41b.  heavier  than  Leicester. 
At  two-shear,  Lincoln  heavier  by  2  lb.  a 
quarter  ;  at  three-shear,  5  lb.  In  tallow, 
61b.  at  three-shear,  in  favour  of  Lincohi. 
In  number  per  acre  no  difference.  la 
hardiness^  Lincoln  best.  Leicesters  less 
wool  and  less  mutton  per  acre. 

No  diffei'enCe  in  number  kept. 

Leicesters  as  fat  at  Lady-day,  coming  two- 
shear,  as  Lincolns  at  Ladunas.  Same  num- 
ber per  acre.    No  difference  in  hardiness ; 
Leicesters  have  corn. 
Horncastle   Three-ahear  better  than  two,  as  sure  to  find 

more  tallow. 

Leicesters  bred  too  fine ;  fine  headed  ones  do 
not  yield  wool  enough. 

As  nuny  of  one  as  .the  other  per  acre.  Lin- 
colns travel  bcst^  and  pay  best. 


Tathwell 


Driby 
Spilsby 


Asgarby 

Frampton 
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Ranhy   <       Leicefiters  thicker  on  land,  as  five  to  four* 

AUerkirk     In  an  experiment  of  the  two  breeds. on  the 

same  land,  of  the  same  weight  and  age,  the 
Lincolns  considerably  superior. 

Thorerway  True  Lincolns  most  saleable,  and  most  pro- 
fitable to  breed. 

Sudbrook      One-third  more  Leicesters  on  thp  same  land. 

Riseholm      Boston  graziers  not  judges,  for  they  can  get 

good  Lincolns,  but  not  Leicesters,  as  the 
breeders  of  these  can  fat  them  themselves. 
Leicesters  run  one-fourth  thicker  on  the 
land.  From  6  to  12  months  old,  rather 
tenderer  than  Lincolns ;  Leicesters  travel 
best. 

ClaypooL       Leicesters  as  fat  at  one  year  as  Lincolns  at  two, 

and  with  less  trouble,  and  one-tenth  thicker. 
Do  as  well  as  Lincolns  i^fi  winter  on  wet 
land. 

Marston       Leicesters  best,  and  run  ooe-sixth  thicker* 

ff^oolsthorpe  Leicesters  by  far  the  best ;  but  more  apt  to  be 

barren  than  Lincolns.  Drape  ewes  far 
more  valuable. 

Grimsfhorpe'Lt\QesXtr9\rmt\  best,  and  arethebest;  and 

much  less  loss  in  lambing ;  run  one-third 
thicker. 


I  am  very  unwilling  to  add  any  thing  here  in  my  own 
person ;  the  table  is  not  long,  and  a  little  attention  to  it  will 
enable  any  reader  to  draw  his  conclusions  without  mate- 
rial .error.  A  clear  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the 
rich  south-easterndistrict  and  inferior  soils  ;  for  upon  the 
former  the  information  is  strong  in  favour  of  Lincoln. 

In  general  I  should  observe,  that  the  new  Leicesters 
are  spreading  very  rapidly  over  the  county,  probably  faster 
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than  they  have  done  in  any  othttftMic  or  two  only  ex- 
cepted, which  may  be  attributed  to  the  general  goodness 
of  the  soil ;  for  this  breed  makes  a  much  more  respect* 
able  figure  than  it  has  done  in  various  trials  made  in 
countries  inferior  to  it  in  soil ;  and  the  breed  driving  out 
the  Lincoln  so  much  as  it  has  done  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
this  county,  is  a  fact  that  unifies  with  this  circumstance. 
The  true  Lincoln  is  a  larger  sheep,  and  with  a  longer 
wool,  and  therefore  demands  better  , pasturage;  where 
it  finds  such|  there  the  otd  breed  remains ;  subject,  per* 
haps,  to  little  more  change  than  fashion  may  cause. 
Upon  inferior  land  the  Leicester  establishes  itself ;  and 
upon  land  still  inferior  in  other  counties,  experiments 
prove  unsuccessful  for  the  same  reason  ;  that  of  the  ne* 
cessity  of  having  a  smaller  size  and  shorter  wool. 

In  these  notes  are  many  points  upon  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  expatiate  ;  I  wish  there  had  been  more  ex- 
periments, and  fewer  assertions.  I  leave  the  Lincoln 
gentlemen  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Ffedtngi 

Knaith  I  lb.  of  oil  cake  a  dajiper  wether^  with  mmips, 
more  profitable  than  the  latter  alone. 

Tathwell  450  acres,  including  Corn,  &c.  &c.  support  400 
Lincoln  ewes,  and  360  lambs. 
Nothing  makes  wool  grow  so  fast  as  feeding 
upon  oil  cake. 

Dolby       2400  clipped  on  1400  acres,  grass  and  araUe. 

Asgarby  The  food  being  weighed  to  two  sheep  of  34  lb. 
a  quarter,  and  to  two  of  a4lb.  a  quartec,  tfe 
difierence  eaten  was  not  near  to  the  propeitioa 
of  weight,  the  largest  ate  least  proportionaMy. 

Sudbroek  Aftergrass  with  oil  ctke,  5  acres  and  a  too  of 
cake  20  wethers.    Cake  at  ^^8*  as  cheap  as 
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turnips  at  £^.  Grass  thus  advanced  from  I2j. 

an  acre  to  271. 
Swmp     1462  sheep  go  over  1300  acres,  including  every 

thing. 
Such  particubrs  are  interesting  wherever  found  ;  and 
by  being  combined  and  contrasted  with  similar  ones  in 
other  counties,  will  furnish  materials  equally  valuable  to 
the  cultivator  and  the  political  arithmetician. 

Age  ai  which  sold. 


worth 

at  6 

at  ta 

at  t8    at  t4 

at  30 

at  36 

month 

month 

s. 

month 

mooth 

month 

month 

X. 

t. 

s. 

/. 

f. 

Ewcrby 

'7 

30 

35 

45 

45 

55 

Berthorpe 

'7 

27 

32 

40 

43 

Belton 

12 

20 

25 

35 

35 

35 

Belesby 

Dalby 

14 
20 

22 
30 

a8 
33 

51 

45 

50 

Spilsby 

28 

35 

40 

48 

56 

60 

Ranby        .        .        - 

25 

30 

38 

48 

50 

60 

Claypool 

19 
17 

28 

29 

40 
37 

Average    - 

25 

29 

39 

52 

Add  wool    - 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Together    - 

17 

3a 

29 

44 
«4 

39 

59 

Increase  by  each  6  months 

17 

4 

4 

2 

»9 

»^           ' 

1 

J 

Ditto  by  each  year 

31 

18 

21 

1 

1 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  this  table,  that  to  keep 
breeding  ewes,  where  the  lambs  will  sell  at  1 7 x,  is  more 
profitable  than  any  other  sheep  system,  supposing  the  land 
to  be  proper  for  the  stock  ;.  7/.  for  the  ewe's  fleece  makes 
this  24/.  per  head  for  half  the  flock^  the  other  half  pro* 
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•  •  • 

ducingcwc  lambs,  do  not  pay  equally ;  but  let  the  average 
be  reduced  to  20s,  still  it  is  far  better  than  any  other 
sy;Stcm  here  noted,  as,  admitting  the  19T.  for  the  last  co- 
lumn, yet  It  is  not  to  be  attained  without  passing  through 
the  periods  which  answer  so  much  worse  than  any  oihcrs  ; 
and  though  both  ewe  and  lamb  are  to  be  well  kept  for  six 
months,  yet  the  ewe  is  kept  at  a  moderate  cxpencc  the 
other  six  i  whereas  fatting  sheep  must  be  favoured  in  food. 

Folding. 

This  is  dispatched  in  few  words. — I  never  saw  a  fold 
in  the  county,  except  in  a  few  open  fields  near  Stamford, 
nor  heard  of  its  having  been  practiced,  except  in  a  trial 
made  by  Mr.  Wright  of  RIseholm,  near  Lincoln,  who 
had  a  very  nice  flock  of  the  country  sheep,  that  had 
been  collected  with  care;  but  having  seen  and  heard 
much  of  the  effect  in  some  other  county,  was  con* 
vinced  of  the  propriety  ;  changed  his  stock,  and  got  a 
flock  of  Hertfords,  which  he  folded  ;  the  result,  however, 
was  60  very  unfavourable  on  the  general  account,  thou^ 
partially  beneficial,  that  after  a  few  years  he  gave  it  up, 
convinced  by  positive  experience  of  the  great  loss  attend- 
ing it.    A  great  experiment,  though  quickly  described. 

Mr.  Hebb  of  Claypool  assured  me,  that  before  1771, 
when  that  and  other  lordships  were  open,  the  old  Lincoln 
sheep  there  were  regularly  folded,  and  bore  it  well ;  but 
since  the  inclosure,  nothing  of  it  has  been  heard  of. 

In  the  open  fields  near  Stamford,  there  are  yet  some 
fplds  remaining ;  but  i\\^  sheep  are  miserably  bad  ;  in  wool 
8  or  9  to  a  tod. 

Distemfirs, 

Respe — In  hoggets ;  when  dead,  the  flesh  all  rotten 
and  putrid  ;  it  arises  from  being  forced  on  cole. 

In  the  marsh  land  at  Weston,  this  year  17979  vast 
numbers  of  sheep  had  the  foot»halt: — pare,  and  dress  with 
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butter  of  amimooy ; — ^it  arises  from  plenty  of  grass  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  year. 

Mr,  Cartwright  has  found,  by  many  observations,  by 
means  of  his  engine  for  weighing  live  animals,  that  the 
least  ailment,  a  little  of  the  foot-halt,  or  a  fly-struck  sheep, 
loses  weight  greatly  and  immediately,  and  also  that  upon 
recovering  they  thrive  much  faster  than  any  other  sheep  ; 
this  is  a  point  that  deserves  much  attention  in  all  compa- 
rative experiments,  and  also  to  have  a  constant  eye  to 
such  sheep,  to  prevent  such  evils. 

Upon  Wildmore  Fen  the  thistles  are  in  such  enor- 
mous quantity,  that  a  common  complaint  is  sore  noses, 
withsi^ch  91  prevention  of  feedings  that  numbers  die :  they 
run  matter,  and  there  is  an  idea  that  it  becoipQS  an  infec- 
tion ;  but  this  is  probably  erroneous. 

In  Holland  Fen  the  respe  is  a  fatal  malady  among 
sheep  fed  on  cole  \  the  loss  has  often  amounted  to  15  per 
(:entf  and  particularly  in  very  luxuriant  crops,  on  fresh 
land  \  the  best  sheep  die  first.  To  prevent  it,  they  drive 
them  in  the  night,  and  some  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  thp  day,  to  another  field ;  Mr.  Cartwright,  after  losing 
many,  tried  tMsi  aqd  lo^t  no.  more.  It  is  good,  when  this 
\B  not  di^ne,  to  raisi  them  in  the^ight  ^  the  shepherd  goes 
into  the  field  to  disturb,  and  make  them  stale ;  the  cole 
supposed  to  have  a  narcotic  quality.  All  sorts  and  ages 
subject  to  this  distemper.  No  losses  but  in  cole  \  the 
grass  lands  qu|te  healthy. 

September  20th,  1796,  observation  by  Mr.  Gentle 
Brown  of  Lincoln,  that  pytting  a  large  lot  of  lambs  upon 
cole,  was  told  he  should  have  gre^t  Ip^  «  but  by  bleeding 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  befojv  they  went  in,  and  onC9 
every  three  weeks  afterwards,  giving  a  la^ge  wine  glass  of 
strong  salt  and  watef,.h^  escaped  without  losing  a  single 
lamb.  The  cole  was  upon  his  fen  land,  which  he  de- 
scribed to  be  of  abl^ick  peaty  quality. 
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The  rickets  have  [done  great  iliischlef  At  LeadfenhiM ; 
Mr.  Betsal  there,  who  had  been  at  MfilecxpenCe  in  breed* 
ing  new  Leicesters,  waa  forced  to  change  his  stock  en* 
tirely,  by  which  he  hopes  to  escape  thh  disorder ;  and  some 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  have  done  the  same.  No 
Tickets  at  Blank  ney ;  but  they  had  it  s6me  years  ago. 
.  The  respt  has  also  made  considerable  ravages;  Mr. 
Grabitrn  has  prevented  it  by  giving,  while  on  turnips^* 
clover  or  sainfoin  hay,  which  has  prevented  it ;  turnips 
alone  are  too  watery,  and  dry  food  is  tisefuU  The  gid 
kills  one  in  forty  ;  no  cure ;  the^  have  attempted  to  cre* 
pafif  but  no  success. 

About  Louth,  the  loss  in  feeding  rape  by  the  re^  b 
very  gteat,  and  no  attention,  it  is  Said,  will  entirely  pie* 
vent  it ;  some  farmers  thought  they  lost  lo  per  cent,  cm 
all  turned  in,  others  not  so  many. 

The  foot'halt  troublesome  about  Siltiieet;  Ur  and 
salt  wrapped  in  a  strong  canvas,  the  best  remedy*  They 
are  certain  that  it  is  infectious.  '" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  AlHngton  of  Sv^inopr  has  suffbred  very 
much  by  losing  sheep  turnip  fed  by  the  red  water ;  and 
upon  being  opened  in  the  presence  o^a  skilful  surgaon,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  distemp^  Was  simply  a  dropsy,  la 
the  kidneys  had  ceased  to  act.    He  has  known  ho  core  or 

m 

prevention  that  is  effective ;  has  heard  of  salt,  driving 
about,  &c.  but  not  found  them  eSikCttTe. 

The  respe  at  Sudbrook,  not  particiilal'Iy  fital,  rather  the 
tontraty  ;  last  year  in  300  lost^nly  5. 

Mr.  Hall  from  Yorkshire,  has  be^n*  informed,  that  mei^ 
liiAM^ny  and  brimstone  in  equal  quantities,  mixed  ujp  with 
ffetcle,  is  a  preservative  from  the  res|>e. 

Mr.  Dalby  of  MarstoA  informed  me,  that  the  red  sand 
6f  that  vicinity  has  a  quality  in  the  Seeds  which  he  caiMOt 
account  for,  that  of  killing  lambs  at  about  ten  days  old ; 
they  die  of  the  skit^ox  scouring  \  and  ft  is  j^iliticiilariy  ex* 
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perienccdin  new  indosures ;  clay  soil  is  free  from  it»  and  old 
meadow  and  pasture  land ;  and  the  more  the  sands  are  im- 
proved^  the  more  they  have  this  effect ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able,  that  the  iambs  which  come  for  the  first  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  escape,  it  usually  beginning  about  Old  Lady* 
day,  or  a  week  before ;  it  should  seem  from  this,  as  if  it 
arose  from  the  first  spring  of  the  herbage. 

He  also  informed  me,  that  they  lose  many  lambs  of  thi 
yellows^  from  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  on  fresh 
clover ;  they  are  putrid,  as  in  the  rtsfe^  but  quite  yellow* 

Sbct,  3. — Horses. 

Kfi  PT  remarkably  cheap  in  Deeping  Fen,  on  rich  com* 
mens  in  the  summer,  and  in  straw  yard  in  winter.  Many 
never  have  any  oats:  cannot  amount  to  ^5,  a  head; 
chiefly  mares,'  and  so  nothing  at  all  in  fact. 

Every  farmer  in  Holland  Fen  keeps  mares  for  breeding, 
and  the  numl>ers  are  very  great ;  a  very  good  four^year 
old  cart  horse  sells  at  jf  30.  and  is  a  common  price ;  £  25. 
for  a  very  good  three-year  old.  Mr.  Thacker  of  Langrike 
Ferry,  buys  in  Yorkshire  at  three  years  old  in  autumn, 
winters  on  straw,  works  a  little  in  spring,  and  sells  at 
Horncastle  fair  in  August ;  one  of  the  greatest  fairs  in  the 
kingdom ;  a  good  judge  makes  money  in  this  way.  Oxen 
are  no  where  worked  in  common ;  Mr.  Cart w  right  has 
u^,  and  approves  them. 

Mr.  Cartwright  has  found  that  the  common  groundsel, 
given  plentifully  to  horses  in  the  stable,  will  cure  greasy 
heels.  It  is  always  of  impoitanoe  to  kn«w  eke  uses  to 
which  weeds  may  be  applied.  The  expebce  of  keeping 
horses  may  be  thus  stated  in  Holland  Fen  x 
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20  weeks  summer  food,  joisting  price  41.  400 

32  weeks,  7/.  a  week,  allowing  a  horse  i81b. 

hay,  and  half  a  peck  of  oats  -  II      4    o 

Shoeing, — go  bare  foot  behind,  except  in  frosty 

weather  -  -  -  o   10     o 

Farrier  -  -  -  -  oioo 

Decline  of  value 

J[mprovc  till  eight  years,  and  then  are  sold  to  stage 
waggons,  decline  after,  and  some  sooner, 
begin  to  work  at  two  for  exercise  \  increase 
at  three,  and  at  four  ditto  full  work  i      o     o 


17     4 


These  are   for  Mr.  Cartwright's  horses,  which  are 

harder  worked  by  woad  than  farmers. 

About  Folkingham, 

7.  quarters,  2  bushels  of  beans,  24J.       -  2   14     Q 

Hay  twenty  weeks,  at  2j.  6^/.  cwt.        -  4  10     o 
Chaff  from  barns 

Summer  thirty-two  weeks,  4/,          -  680 

Farrier       -             -             -              -  050 

Shoeing  by  contract               -.             -  050 


14 


No  decline  of  value,  as  they  all  breed,  and  rather  make 
a  profit  than  a  loss. 

About  Grantham  many  oxen  have  been  worked,  but  all 
left  off  \  once  they  were  seen  all  the  way  from  Grantham 
to  Lincoln,  now  scarcely  any  ;  a  pair  of  mares,  and  one 
man,  will  do  as  much  work  as  four  oxen,  and  two  men. 

The  first  ^igns  I  saw  of  working  oxen  were  the  yokes 
^nd  bows  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thorpe  at  Kirton  \  he  uses 
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them  for  ox-harrowing,  and  also  for  carting.  The  same 
farmer  keeps  his  team  horses  loose,  in  a  well  inclosed 
warm  yard,  littered,  ivith'  the  racks  and  mangers  under 
an  op«n  shed :  an  excellent  system  for  health.  But  on 
the  WoWs,  most  farmers  have  some  oxen  for  working. 

About  Normanby,  Burton,  &c.  many  bred,  both  for 
saddle  and  coach  ;  sell  at  two,  three,  and  four  years  old ; 
get  from  80  guineas  at  four  years  old  a  hunter,  down  to  ^^7 
or  jf  8.  A  good  coach  horse,  at  four  years  old,  ^f  30  to^  4o« 
Howden  in  Yorkshire  is  the  fair,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom ;  also  many  to  Horncastle.  Yearlings 
and  two  year  olds,  all  to  Howden.  Summergate,  for  a 
horse  on  the  best  marshes  £  3.  from  Mayday  to  MichaeU 
mas.  Expence  of  farm  horses  ;^  lo.  per  head  ;  but  few 
give  corn,  unless  hard  worked.  All  black  mares  for 
breeding,  and  sell  the  colts  at  two  years  old,  at  £i%»  to 
£^0. 

Mr.  Graburn  of  Barton,  shod  his  oxen  with  horse  shoes 
reversed  in  putting  on,  that  is  the  heels  of  the  shoe  before ; 
and  they  walked  on  stones  perfectly  well ;  but  left  off*  the 
practice,  because  the  shoes  came  off,  like  common  ones.  * 

They  use  oxen  at  Wintringham  in  carting;  and  the 
proportion  will  be  seen  by  the  stock  on  Mr.  Cust's  farm, 
which  is  14  horses,  4  to  6  oxen,  6  colts,  4  cows.. 

They  are  also  used  moderately  for  carting  all  the  way 
from  Barton  by  Grimsby  to  Louth ;  many  bred  about 
Louth. 

Horses  are  bred  in  the  marshes  about  Saltfleet,  cart 
mares  being  chiefly  kept ;  ten  mares  are  found  to  one 
horse.  Did  sell  Michaelmas  foals  at  £  10.  but  now  much 
lower  ;  if  not  foals,  at  two,  three,  and  four  years  old  ;  at 
three  or  four  years  old,  when  high,  at  £  30. ;  but  now  not 
much  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Bourne  of  Dalby  breeds  none,  but  buys  foals  from 
four  to  six  months  old,  at  6  to  16  guineas.   He  thinks  the 
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expence  of  keeping  a  farm  working  horse  £  tS-^  y*ear, 
no  decline  of  value,  as  he  never  keeps  longer  tham  five  or 
six  years  old :  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  all  he  keeps 
pays,  him,  on  an  average,  something  ;*  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  other  sorts  of  stock :  observing,  that  those  horses 
which  do  not  work,  and  are  two-thirds  of  the  number, 
are  kept  at  a  more  reasonable  rate  than  the  working  ones; 
so  that  if  he  did  not  keep  those  horses,  he  should  keq> 
but  few  more  cattle. 

Mr.  Neve  of  North  Sommercots,  instead  of  giving  his 
horses  cooling  opening  physic,  feeds  them  for  throe  weeks 
or  a  month  with  oats,  malted  in  sea  water,  and  finds  it 
highly  conducive  to  their  health. 

Mr.  Wright's  horse  from  Dishley  covers  at  Spilsby  ito 
black  mares  a  year  :  sells  at  two  and  three  years  oU;  30 
guineas  each ;  since,  25,  &c.  Has  sold  as  high  as  36,  and 
even  £  40. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Elkington,  like  all  his  neighbours, 
works  oxen  for  leading  manure,  and  com,  and  hay*  They 
never  have  corn  nor  hay,  except  a  little  when  they  are 
in  work ;  are  at  other  times  wintered  on  straw ;  and 
thinks  that  he  can  keep  two  oxen  for  the  expence  of  one 
horse  ;  but  that  the  horse  will  not  draw  so  much  as  the 
two  oxen.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  ploughing  with  them,  they  move  so  Aow. 

Sect.  4. — Hogs. 

Thx  hogs  common  in  Holland  Fen,  about  Boston, 
&c.  are  mongrel  sorts  of  no  merit ;  but  others  have  been 

*  The  fiaett  and  best  hones  in  the  kingdom,  chieiyof  whataie 
called  the  blood  kind,  are  bred  upon  the  Wolds ;  a  greater  anen- 
tion  is  paid  to  that  species  of  horse  by  the  Wold  graziers  than  even 
in  Yorkshire  or  Durham,  that  fcnacriy  wot  so  £uqoiis  for  their 

breed  of  bunting  horses. 
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intfoduced  which  have  tnade  great  improvement  in  this 
stock.  Mr.  Cartwright  has  a  Berkshire  boar^  that  is  a  ca- 
pital one  for  size,  weight,  breadth,  aifd  length ;  many 
have  been  bred  from  him  at  lof.  &/.  a  sow,  a  sure  proof 
that  he  is  well  approved  in  the  country.  A  sow  came  60 
miles  to  him,  and  two  or  three  from  Holbeach.  At  Bro« 
thertoft  there  are  also  some  good  ones  of  the  black  breed* 

Mr.  Hoyte  of  Osboraby  haa  the  breed  of  Mr.  Buckley ; 
white,  small  bone,  short  nose,  full  in  the  fore  quarters^ 
level,  and  feeding  in  disposition ;  also  a  very  excellent 
race  of  the  black  Chinese  s— ^hese  pigs  have  much  merit* 
The  common  breed  of  the  country  is  the  1(^  eared,  long 
haired,  coarse,  but  improved  by  the  black ;  which  cross 
has  been  very  profitable,  for  the  size  is  not  lost,  but  the 
feeding  quality  impiovcd. 

Mr.  Fisher  of  Kirkby  has  a  good  breed  of  black  pigs ; 
Mr.  Thorpe  at  Owersby  hot  a  very  good  contrivance  for 
feeding  his  pigs,  so  that  every  pig  may  have  a  hole  for  his 
head,  without  incomaaoding  or  driving  away  his  neigli^ 
bonr.  He  has  raised  brick  arches  over  a  bi4ck  or  stone 
trough,  just  sUiScknt  to  admit  the  pig's  head  in.  Hefat- 
tens  his  hogs  on  the  same  food  as  Ms  bullocks,  boiled 
lintseed  mixed  with  barley  meal,  and  finds  it  answers 
well. 

Mr.  Lloyd  at  Belesby  has  a  very  good  breed  of  pigs  on 
comparison  with  any  I  have  seen  in  a  long  course  of 
country  through  North  Lincoln,  where  they  have  in  ge« 
neral  a  very  ill  made  iiog,  which  ought  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  Linton  of  Freiston  has  a  great  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fit of  hogs  (  be  breeds  many,  and  has  sold  a  year's  produce 
of  three  sows  for  £  65.  from  which  may  1>e  deducted 
about  ^  7.  for  die  com  they  ate,  having  nothing  but  the 
bam  door,  grass,  and  a  few  refese  potatoes.  He  does  not 
grow  above  S30  acres  of  corn. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Kirmond,  has  an  excellent  breed  of 
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large  hogs»  the  Uack  and  sandy^  thick,  heavy,  and  light 


oiFals. 


Sect.  5* — Rabbits. 


At  Blankiiey^Mr.  Richard  Piers  holds  a  warren  under 
Charles  Chaplin,  Esq.  who  gave  the  following  panicuiars. 

On  xooQ  acres  it  is  fair  to  kill  2000  couple,  which  are 
sold  by  the  hundred  ;  six  score  couple  are  a  hundred  of 
rabbits,  which  have  sold  art  ^  io»  on  an  average  of  ten 
years ;  last  year  £iZ* 

Killing  and  looking  after  £  60.  for  1000  acres. 

They  are  fed  in  winter  with  ash  boughs,  gorse,  oat 
straw,  sainfoin,  and  clover  hay.    . 

On  the  warrens,  between  Gayton  and  Tathwell,  silver 
skins  have  been  from  155.  even  to  2ij,  a  dozen  ;  but  the 
common  grey  rabbit  is  so  much  hardier,  that  if  a  warren 
be  stocked  with  both,  there  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  no- 
thing but  greys.  A  rabbit  goes  to  buck  the  day  she  brings 
forth  her  young,  as  well  known.  She  goes  thirty*one  days 
vith  young,  which  are  eleven  days  blind  after  being 
born,  and  eleven  more  before  they  appear  above  ground. 
She  suckles  them  twice  a  day  for  about  twenty-two  days. 

A  buck  serves  100  does. 

Stock  upon  a  good  acre  200  couple. 

Winter  food, — ash  boughs,  gorse,  hay,  turnips. 
From  Louth  to  Castor,  18  miles ;  10  of  it  are  warrens, 
chiefly  silvers ;  rent  2x.  to  3/.  an  acre. 

They  plough  a  part  every  year  for  corn  and  turnips, 
and  laying  down  again  with  seeds,  let  down  the  fences  for 
the  rabbits  to  enter.  Warrens  are  reckoned  profitable^  so 
that  some  fortunes  have  been  made  on  them. 

In  point  of  skins,  those  bred  about  Mayday  undergo  no 
change  from  their  white  colour,  but  from  a  white  rmrk 
become  a  whole  skin.    Bred  at  Ladyday,  become  bbck. 
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In  June^  white.  In  July,  black.  In  November,  white 
again  ;  then  in  full  season,  as  the  carcasses  are  also.  The 
skins  ought  to  have  those  colours  on  the  inside  when  flead. 

From  250  acres  of  land  that  v^as  sainfoin  worn  out, 
and  planted  with  rabbits,  the  following  was  the  account 
many  years  ago  ;  but  all  prices,  rent,  &c.  &c.  are  calcu* 
latcd  at  the  presertt  fates  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
ground  beilig  thus  new  to  rabbits,  was  much  niore  pro- 
ductive than  old  warren  land  is  found  to  be,  as  .they  breed 
much  better  on  such  new  than  on  old  land.  Used  to  kill 
about  aooo  couple  ;  stock  left  about  700  couple.  ;  Sod 
banks  cost,  thirty-five  years  ago,  ix.  id.  a  rood  pf  seven 
yards,  would  now  cost  2x. ;  furz  faggots  were.7x.  a  huiw 
dred,  that  is,  5/.  for  the  furz,  and  2x.  td.  kidding ;  now 
doubled.  Banks  will  last  about  seven  years  in  a  middling 
way ;  from  3  to  20  e  want  facing  once  in  seven  years,  at 
half  the  first  expence  ;  want  capping  \ti  three  years  with 
the  furz.  Laying  on  or  capping  3^.  a  rood  iHiw*  It  was 
then  reckoned  that  250  acres  would  clear  £  100.  besides 
rent,' which  then  was  u.  an  acre.  Fencing  annually  half 
a  mile  800  yards,  133  rood  at  is.  £6.  13.  for  facing: 
furz,  a  kidd  will  do  a  yard ;  2^  miles  kidding,  at  a  kidd  a 
yard  4400  yards  and  kidds,  at  151.  now,  for  1 20,  ot£2J» 
loj.orper  annum  ^^9.  3/.  4i/.add  jf  6.  131.  itis^i5.  ^^• 
41/.  per  annum.  A  warrcner^^  35.  a  cow,  fuel,  and  house  ; 
in  ail  £  40.  Extra  labour  killing  i8j.  a  week  for  sixteen 
weeks,  £  14.  8.  Also  for  a  month  iSj.a  week,  £  3.  12.9 
in  all  ^18. 

Nets  and  thread  12  at  60  yards  each  ;  last  six  or  seven 
years ;  would  cost  £1.  iix.  6d,  Traps  5/^  a  year.  The 
m^n  who  kill  will  carry.  F<bur  horses  ibr  six  weeks, 
;^  I.  4f*  a  week,  £'j.  4J,  Charcoal  for  drying  skins  51. 
A  person  to  order  the  skins;  that  is,  clear  from  fat,  and  dry- 
ing five -weeks  (  a  useful  w^man  will  do  it,  jC  <•  Winter 
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food,  for  after  tkree  days  snow  they  must  be  sorved,  caiw 
BOt  be  less  than  £  lo.  a  year  oa  250  acres. 
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fiut  notwit)istanding  this,  he  says,  that  if  he  IuhI  a 
warren  of  his  own,  he  wouU  plough  it  up  for  coni^  &c. 
thinking  tillage  now  more  profitable  thaa  rabbits. 

At  Partney  fair^  meeting  with  Mr«  Grant  4»f  Wiliifult 
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and  discoursing  with  him  upon  warrens,  he  informed  me, 
that  a  common  stock  in  winter  was  3  couple  peracre,  and 
the  produce  for  6 -couple  killed ;  that  killing,  carrying, 
&c.  might  amount  to  something  more  than  ix.  an  acre ; 
the  sort  situir  sprig,  which  will  not  do  well  in  other  coun- 
ties, where  they  have  been  tried.  He  has  now  1000  acres 
of  warren. 

Upon  1000  acres,  the  stock  2600  couple,  and  kill  5000 
couple  annually.  New  land  is  the  most  productive.  On 
such  a  warren  the  rabbits  must  have  2  loads  of  hay  a  day 
in  a  storm ;  or  2  or  3  large  waggon  loads  a  day  of  turnips. 
The  warrencr  has  £  20.  a  year,  and  2  cows ;  the  killers 
8/.  or  91.  a  week,  and  board  for  ten  weeks.  Silver  skins 
now  are  lor.  a  dozen ;  have  been  i4j.  or  151.  Fences 
^  6o.  a  year ;  no  cross  ones  ;  no  buildings.  The  im- 
mense occupation  of  Mr.  Grant  and  his  sons,  being  much 
the  most  considerable  in  the  county  ;  with  the  circum- 
stance (^making  an  ample  fortune,  nude  me  desirous  of 
seeing  him.  I  called  at  Oxcomb,  but  unfortunately  for 
me  he  was  absent. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Driby  had  a  Warren  of  12  or  1300 
acres ;  and  the  rent  of  the  farm  including  it  ^^300.  a 
year,  which  rent  has  been  doubled  by  ploughing.  Mr. 
Kershaw  observed,  that  the  community  received  next  to 
nothing  from  warrens. 

Mr.  Parkinson. — Calculation  of  a  warren  of  700  acres 
under  rabbits,  rent  5/. ;  standing  stock  2000  couple  of 
silver  hair,  valued  to  the  incoming  tenant  at  2x.  &/•  a 
couple  ten  years  ago;  and  demanding  a  capital  of  ^1400. ; 
and  carefully  typed  to  catch  all  extra  bucks,  so  as  t» 
leave  only  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  bucks. 


Cc 
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Produce  3000  couples  for.sale^  worthy  oa 

an  average  of  seven  years  past»  X  ^S*  *  C^  ^*  ^« 

hwujred  .           -            -        -  450  o  o 

But  as  some  are  greys^  the  price  ^lo*  300  o  o 


159 


o     o 


Take  the  average  of  the  two,  that  is, 
silver  hair  of  the  Wolds^  and  greys  of 
Lincoln  Heath,  it  wlU'beon  a  medium    375    o     o 
Or  about  lof •  xod,  pef  acre. 

Add  to  this  350  sheepy  Icept  by  a  course  of  tillage,  diat 
is;  ploughing  up  fifty  acres  annually  JFor  paring  and  bum* 
ing  for  turnips,  then  spring  cdrn  and  seeds,  which  seeds 
sheep  fed  one  year  and  thrown  out  to  rabbits  ^  the  sheep 
at  %d»  a  week  for  twenty-five  weeks^  will  amount  to 
£^%^  10/.;  this*is  inferior  to  the  common  produce  of 
sheep ;  but  the  rabbits  will  demand  hay,  &c.  to  the  amount 
of  the  difference ;  and  also  a  team  of  horses  must  be  kept 
for  the  cultivation  of  100  acres  of  land,  and  carrying  the 
rabbits  to  market. 

The  fifty  acres  of  com  will  be  coosunied 
by  the  horses,  and  master's  and  wart- 
rener*s  cows,  &c»        -        •  «    447  10    o 
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Mr.  Parkiflsbn  Informed  me,  th^t  ploilghing  raUlh 
warrens  near  the  Green  Man  on  Lincoln  Heath*  had  an- 
swered so  little  to  Mr.  King,  that  though  be  had  subdi- 
vided it  in  small  inclosures  for  tillage,  yet  he  afterwaids 
was  induced  to  let  the  rabbits  in  again,  as  it  did  not  an- 
swer. Such  is  the  fact ;  but  perhaps  he  might  look  to  com 
as  the  principal  object  of  his  tillage :  in  such  case,  I  am 
not  surprised  ;  for  on  poor  lands,  sheep^  not  com,  should 
be  the  great  object. 

The  warren  of  North  Ormsby,  occupied  by  the  late 
Mr.  Ansell,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  matured  in 
the  county. 

The  rabbits  chiefly  consist  of  silver  greys,  the  land  of 
the  yearly  value,  from  or.  6J.  to  8x.  and  some  little  of  it 
I  ox.  the  statute  acre. 

Mr.  Ansell  wai4>f  opinion,  that  lately  his  warren  lands 
would  have  paid  him  better  had  they  been  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  growing  corn  and  grass  seeds  for  keeping 
sheep.  The  rabbit  produce  he  supposed  to  be  from  eig|hc 
to  ten  shillings ;  in  some  particular  years  they  have  paid 
from  151.  to  2is*  an  acre  ;  but  to  obtain  any  extraoidi- 
^lary  profit,  very  great  Care  must  be  taken  in  killing  the 
many  different  kinds  of  vermin  which  depredate,  and 
'  without  the  utmost  vigilance  will  quite  depopulate  the 
Warrens.  A  cbnsiderable  expence  also  attends  the  neces- 
sity there  h  for  night- watchers  to  protect  them  from  the 
infinitely  worse  vermin,  the  poachers. 

The  silver  grey  skins  have  been  sold  from  B{d.  to  15^. 
and  i6d.  per  skin;  the  last  two  years  diey  have  only 
brought  from  lod.  to  iid.  per  skin ;  but  to  obtain  even 
these  prices,  they  must  be  what  is  called  full  seasoned^ 
whole  skins,  and  of  the  choicest  colours,  with  respect  to 
which  the  fashion  varies  very  greatly.  The  ^ar^ttrf  of 
late  years  have  not  averaged,  net  into  pocket,  more  than 
44'  per  couple,  after  paying  the  expence  of  drying  tbem. 
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and  by  means  of  light  diligence  carts,  having  them  carried 
to  marketSy  thirty,  and  sometimes  more  than  sixty,  miles 
to  obtain  even  that  sum  ;  this  inconvenience  is  occasioned 
by  the  increased*  number  of  rabbits  kept  on  the  high  wold 
lands  in  this  part  of  the  county  of  Lincoln*  and  its  being 
necessary  to  kill  eight  or  ten  parts  of  a  year's  slaughter  in 
90  short  a  time  as  between  the  second  week  in  November 
and  Christmas,  on  account  of  their  skins  bein^^hen  only 
in  full  prime,  and  as  they  are  also  very  soon  subject  to  be- 
come putrid  (much  more  so  than  hares);  and  their  being 
obliged  to  be  packed  close  together,  very  greatly  increases 
the  mischief.'  *  ' 

Turnips,  clover,  and  sainfoin  are  the  most  proper 
kinds  6f  winter  food  for  rabbits,  as  also  thrashed  oats  or 
barley>  when  corn  is  tolerably  cheap,  may  be  given  them 
with  grieat  |)ropriety  ;  the  two  latter  need  only  to  be  al- 
lowed when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  when 
it  does  not  blow  about  so  as  to  cover  the  corn  when 
laid  down  ;  but  in  severe  storms  turnips  are  the  most  pro- 
per food,  as  they  can  find  them  by  their  scent,  and  will 
scratch  the  snow  off  when  covered.  Three  large  cart 
loads  of  turnips  a  day  will  fodder  1000  or  xioo  cou- 
ples of  rabbits,  which  afe  about  a  proper  quantity  to 
be  left  as  breeding  stock  on  500  acres  of  inclosed  warren 
land.  When  the  rabbits  are  inclosed  in  a  warren,  they 
very  seldom  breed  more  than  twice  in  a  year,  and  in  some 
seasons  numbers  of  them  only  once,  and  many  of  them 
not  at  all.  After  every  exertion,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
one  year  in  three  there  will  be  a  failure  in  the  increase^ 
and  then  consequently  it  will  prove  a  very  unprofitable 
season. 

In  heavy  snows,  a  great  deal  of  money  must  be  expended 

in  clearing  the  snow  from  the  warren  walls,  in  order  to 

keep  as  much  as  possible  the  rabbits  within  their  bounds. 

*  This  reasoa  is  by  no  means  admissible,  for  rabbits  have  decrtaad. 
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The  skin  of  the  silver  grey  is  not  so  generally  esteemed 
for  the  hatter's  business,  as  that  of  the  conunoo  rabbit ;  the 
former  are  therefore  dressed  for 'the  China  maxk.ei ;  which, 
for  various  reasons,  fluctuates  so  much  as  to  render  this 
branch  of  rural  economy  a  v^|-y  precarious  business.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  every  year  there  are  a  great 
quantity  of  uhat  are  called  half  skix>S9  quarter  ditto,  and 
racks,  six^c^n  of  which  are  only  allowed  for  as  one  whole 
skin,    t      * 

These,  particulars  were  communicated  by  Mr.  William 
Allison,  jun. 

Swinehop.  The  warrens  here  are  found  cbiefly  in  the 
parishes  of  Binhrook,  Towes,  Irford,  Thoiesway,  Thor^ 
ganby  (which  will  ^oon  be  destroyed)  Csoxby,  «id  Rodi* 
welh  Of  these,  Thoresway  is  the  largest ;  the  rent  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  they  are  let  wjth  farms  in  thegnMs  ^ 
but  in  a  general  way,  is  supposed  to  be  from  5i«  to  7r« 
Perhaps  the  whole  of  Roth  well,  at  present  ^  is  not  above  51. 
Thorganby,  Croxby,  Roth  well,  andBinbrocjc,  belong  to 
Mr.  Willougbby.  The  soil  is  either  a  loose  deep  mgid 
on  chalk-stone,  or  in  some  places  marl ;  the  obrtural 
grass  sban  The  annual  sale  per  acre  may  be  estimMed 
from  3  couple  to  8 :  but  this  will  depend  on  being  wd| 
wintered ;  a  good  manager  will,  by  feeding  well,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  AUington,  but  who  has  no  warren  him* 
self,  carry  the  product  to  los.  and  even  its.  upon  new  land* 
The  price  four  years  ago  was  i6d,  a  skin,  last  year  not 
above  gd. ;  probably  is.  average  ^  the  carcass  sells  at  lo^f* 
^  couple.  Fcf  expences  we.  must  estimate  a  rood  of  bank* 
ing  at  14^/.  to-2o/«  including  the  coping,  whether  of  gOrse 
or  deals.  To  surround  a  square  mile  of  640  acres,  there 
are  914  roods,  at  is.  6d.  which  isj^68.  xii*    . 

A  circumstance  which  makes  any  account  complex,  is, 
that  upon  many  warrens  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  they 
take  in  annually  a  certain  portion  of  the  warren  to  break 
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up  hj  paring  and  burning,  if  the  turf  admits  it,  for  tur- 
nipsy  and  then  corn,  in  a  short  rotatiooi  and  throw  it  out 
alter  seeds,  taking  care  not  to  let  in  the  rabbits  the  first 
year,  or  they  destroy  the  seeds.  If  the  turnips  are  good, 
tbe  corn  is  so  ;  but  Mr.  AUingtoo^^  fron^  breaking  up  a 
wanen  without  paring  and  burningi  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  land  is  not  improved  by  rabbits,  further  than  time 
making  a  turf  which  enables  the  farmer  to  pare*  and  bum  s 
a  mode  of  breaking  up  he  highly  approves. 

In  adverting  to  any  profit  that  may  result  from  warrens 
to  the  occupier,  Mr.  Allington  remarks,  that  they  sure  a 
horrid  nuisance  to  the  neighbours'  corn,  new  seeds,  tur- 
nips, and  above  all  to  the  quicks,  which  they  presently  de- 
stroy ;  and  killing  what  they  can  of  such  depredators^  is  a 
very  small  compensation  for  the  evil.  In  this  respect^ 
the  laws  ar^  deficient,  by  protecting  the  rabbits  as  private 
property,  and  leaving  no  resource  but  killing  them  when 
astray.  This  observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  such 
warrens  as  are  not  inclosed  ^  but  it  is  found  even  with  the 
best  fences. 

Ride'  through  the  estate  of  Thoresway,  3000  acres  a 
warren  farm.  Mr.  Holdgate,  the  tenant,  had  the  good- 
ness to  favour  me  with  many  interesting  particulars  on 
this  branch  of  husbandry,  which  is  so  little  known  in 
printed  agriculture.  He  states  the  expences  of  1700  acres 
under  rabbits,  the  silver  sort,  thus : 

£.    s.  d. 
Labour,  three  regular  warreners,  with  extra 

assistance  at  killing               -            -           85    o  o 

Fences               -               -               -              42  10  o 

"yyintcrfood               ^            -               -         42  10  o 

Carried  forward  -  170    o    o 
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Brought  over  •  170  o  o 

Nets,  traps,  &c.  &c.  -  •  14  3  4. 

Delivery  -  -  -  21  5  o 

Rent  is  said  to  be  yx,  an  acre  -    *         595  o  o 


800    8    4 


The  capital  employed  is  that  sunii  with  the 
addition  of  stock  paid  for ;  suppose  this,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Grant,  3  couple  an  acre,  at 
or.  4^/.  -  -   *  -        595    o    o 


139s    8    4 
Interest  of  that  sum  one  year^  5  per  cent.  ^50 


1464  13    4 


Annual  Account. 
Expences  as  above  -  -  800    8    4 

Interest  -  .  ^    5    <> 


869  13 

4 

ti66  13 
869  13 

4 

4 

297       0 

0 

Produce  10,000  couple,  at  is.  4^. 
Expences 

Profit 


or  ^24  per  cent,  (the  five  per  cent,  included)  on  capital 
employed.  This  is  very  great,  reckoned  on  the  capital,  but 
small  reckoned  by  rent,  as  it  amounts  to  only  half  a  rent. 
But  suppose  the  gross  produce  ^1500.  which  I  take  to  be 
nearer  the  fact ,  then  the  account  would  stand  thus : 
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Produce  -  -  1500    o    o 

Expences  -  '  -  869    o    o 


«■ 


Profit  -  -        -    631 


or  ^47.  per  cent,  on  the  capital* 

Take  it  how  you  will,  it  explains  the  reason  for  so 
many  of  these  nuisances  remaining.  The  investment  pf 
a  small  capital  yields  an  interest  that  nothing  else  will ; 
and  thus  the  occupier  will  be  sure  never  to  convert  thena 
to  better  uses.  But  what  says  the  public  interest  ?  Here 
are  only  {vyi*  expences  to  )^6oo.  rent ;  what  is  the  po^ 
pulation,  the  industry,  the  improvement!  the  landlord 
gets  the  lowest  of  rents,  the  tenant  makes  a  good  profit ; 
they  divide  all,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  little  the 
better  for  them. 

Mr.  Hbldgate  being  an  excellent  farmer,  the  rest  of 
this  great  tract  of  land  is  as  well  managed  as  the  warren 
allows  it  to  be ;  but  it  is  to  the  eye  a  melancholy  scene,  more 
of  desolation  than  culture,  the  remains  only  of  old  fences: 
no  wonder ;  what  fences  can  be  preserved  on  a  warren  ? 
These  circumstances  are  the  sure  concomitants  of  this 
execrable  stock. 

I  am  glad,  however,  to  observe  that  there  is  something 
better  on  this  noble  farm  of  3000  acres  than  rabbits ; 
under  that  animal  there  are, 

Acres  -  -  -        1700 

Corn  -  -  35« 

Grassy  turnips,  and  seeds        -  •    950 

3<»o 
And  700  sheep  are  kept,  with  a  herd  of  cattle. 
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In  the  many  journtes  I  have  taken  through  th|s  king* 
dom,  and  the  numerous  inquiries  I  have  tnwdc  conccn- 
ing  warrens,  I  have  found  more  difficulty  in  gaining  in- 
telUgenc<L  upon  this,  than  upon  any  other  subject.  Of 
the  precediiHg  particulars,  some,  as  the  articles  of  Blank- 
ney  and  Of msby,  I  suspect  the  correctness ;  Mr.  Parkin- 
son  has  taken  data  too  complex ;  but  Mr.  HoMgaie  gave 
me  his  particulars  in  a  conversation,  the  odour  and  dr- 
cumstances  of  which  induce  me  to  give  much  cfedit  to  it; 
but!  the  rent  and  capital  emplojped.aie  supplied.  The  ar- 
ticle of  Dalby  is  correct  alio^  and. on*  good  autbodqr* 
Upon  the  whole,  I  ti[ust,  this  hianch  of  husbandly  may 
^  pretty  well  analyzed  from  these  |>articulais. 

Sect.  6.—Pdu1rry. 

Geese  plucked  five  times  a  year  ;  at  Pindibeck  it  is 
at  Lady^y,.  Midsummer,  Lammas,  Michaelmas,  and 
Martinmas.  The  feathers  of  a  dead  goose  worth  6^ 
three  giving  a  pound.  But  plucking  alive  does  not  yield 
more  than  31/i  a  head  per  annunu'  (Some  Wing  tbem  only 
every  quarter,  taking  ten  fdathers  fnm  each  goosfe,  whidi 
tell  at  5^.  a  thousands  Plucked  geesr  pay  ia  fiealii«i  -ti. 
a  head  in  Wildmore  Fen. 

Inquiringi  of  Sir  Joseph  Banka's  boatman  on  East  Fen, 
the  profits  of  keeping  geese  on  that  watery  desart,  he  gave 
me  the  following  account  of  what  he  did  himself: — his 
stock  is  eight  score  ;  and  this  year,  which  is  not  a  good 
one,  he  reared  500 ;  in  a  good  year  700,  eight  the  average 
brood:  they  sell  this  year  at  2r.  which  is  higher  than 
ever ;  has  sold  at  is.  Plucks  four  times,  at  4^/,  each  time 
(some  folk«  five  times),  because  he  thinks  more  hurts  the 
old  ones.  His  expence  in  corn  is  from  £20*  in  fine 
winters,  to  j^5o.  in  bid  ones.    He  pluoks  the  yMSB 
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twice  or  thrice,  and  gets  ten  quills  from  each  goose,  at 
6d,  per  120. 

f 

I 

Average  produce  is.  yi.  goose  ;  u.  yi.    £.    s.  d. 

feathers  ;  600  at  2s.  6d^  •  75    o    o 

Com  -  -  *         35    ^    *> 


Profit  »  -  40    o    o 


His  wife  and  children  do  all. the  labour  they  demand* 

As  much  conversation  of  late  has  passed  about  in* 
closure,  such  accounts  are  now  to  be  suspected  of  exag* 
geration. 

Sect.  7 — Fish. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  authors,  that  the  plenty 
of  fresh  water  fish  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  seasons. 
I  do  not  know  either  that  the  fact  is  ascertained,  or  that 
were  it  ascertained,  it  would  lead  to  the  means  of  reme- 
dying bad  seasons ;  however,  as  facts  are  very  rare,  and 
future  combinations  possible,  I  shall  here  enter  the  mi* 
nutes  of  an  annual  fishing  party  held  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
in  the  river  Witham  ;  which,  if  it  does  not  produce  any 
thing  of  importance  in  the  natural  history  of  fish,  merits 
a  note  in  the  register  of  rural  hospitality  ;  for  I  found 
these  fishing  parties,  which  lasted  four  days,  spoken  of 
by  many  persons  with  great  pleasure.  Miss  Banks  has 
kept  a  particular  journal  of  these  piscatory  excursions, 
which  is  decorated  with  many  drawings :  she  had  the  good* 
ness  to  favour  me  with  the  following  totals. 
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Ih.  wt 

.tfjith 

In  1788  A  carp  of  5}  lb. 

1764 

1789  A  pike  of  15J  lb. 

693 

1790          -                       .                . 

1711 

1791 

842 

1792  A  salmon  of  10  lb. 

1410 

A  burbolt  of  3}  lb.  being  aa  inches 

long,  and  1 1  in  circumference 

1793        . 

264^ 

1794  A  perch  alb. 

1366 

1795  A  tench  of  2  J  Ib^ 

2567 

1796           .... 

1562 

In  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  kitchen  is  the  picture  of  a  pike 
that  weighed  31  lb.  which  was  13  years  old ;  he  im 
therefore  about  2|lb.  annually. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


RURAL    ECONOMY. 

Sect.  x.^-^Labour. 

AT  Long  Sutjon  from  17X.  to  aix.  an  acre  for  reaping, 
yet  a  vast  number  of  labourers  have  come  on  account  of 
the  employment  the  inclosed  common  has  yielded. 

At  Spalding,  in  winter  ioj.  6d.  a  week,  summer  151. ; 
in  harvest  *]s.  8j.  ;  and  last  year  up  to  lox.  6d.  a  day. 
Reaping  I2x.  to  aox.  an  acre. 

At  Brothertoft,  labour,  in  winter,  ix.  &/.  the  lowest ; 
1 01.  a  week  the  average.  Hay  12s.  for  a  month.  Har* 
vest  5/.  a  day  for  6  weeks,  then  winter  price.  Occasional 
instances,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  men,  and  corn  ripens, 
up  to  loi.  6d.  a  day ;  and  all  prices  under  \  an  acre  of 
reaping  251.  by  contract  has  been  known.  A  head 
farmer's  servant /'id.  i6x.  ;  common  one  £1/^.  I4J. ;  a 
hog  boy  ^6.  ;  a  dairy  maid  £$.  5*. ;  a  carpenter,  wet 
and  dry,  7.s,  &/.  \  a  mason  3^. ;  his  labourer  2x. ;  beer 
to  none  of  these  prices.  Thatching  3/.  a  square  for 
houses ;  6d,  to  ^*  z  yud  foi  stacks,  running  mea- 
sure.* 

*  In  the  Fens,  from  the  end  of  harvest  till  Christmas,  in  dry 
autumns  especially,  the  labourer  earns,  by  ditching,  Sec,  at  least 
Si.  per  dajr,  nor  is  less  than  tS^.  given  to  a  day  labourer.  Prom 
the  quantity  of  public  works  now  carrying  on  from  the  war,  the 
price  of  labour  is  on  the  increase.  From  Christmas  to  Lady- 
day  from  II.  3^.  to  li.  6d,  is  given ;  from  thence  to  hay  time  iSi. 
from  hay  to  harvest  ax. ;  and  in  harvest  from  3s.  6d»  to  71.  per  day ; 
but  41.  6d,  or  s'-  P^i*  day  is  the  average  price  of  a  reaper  for 
the  last  three  years.  This  increase  of  the  price  of  labour  is  ow- 
ing  in  some  measure  to  the  scarcity  of  hands,  but  more  still  to  the 
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About  Folkingham,  in  winter  2s»  a  day ;  Veep  on  till 
hay,  then  or.  6d*  for  five  weeks :  for  harvest  gs*  a  ^reek^ 
and  boardi  which  is  worth  'jf.  more,  till  Michaelmas ; 
then  winter;  reaping  an  acre  of  wheat  iir. ;  mowing 
an  acre  of  grass  3^. ;  hoeing  turnips  twice  6s,  and  beer ; 
a  woman,  in  hay,  lof. 

About  Grantham,  in  winter  2x. :  summer  and  harvest 
3/. ;  but  most  by  contract.  To  mow  an  acre  of  grass 
3/. ;  to  reap,  gs. 

At  Leadenham,  and  the  villages  in  its  vicinity  ;  in 
winter  is.td.\  hay  lox.  6d.  a  week;  harvest  141.  for 
six  weeks  ;  reaping  6s,  to  10s. ;  mowing  com  is. ; 
mowing  grass  is.  6d* 

At  Blankney,  li.  6d.  in  winter;  or.  and  beer  in  bay 

sudden  ripening  of  the  com,,  which  brought  the  harvest  fit  tog^- 
ther  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  consequences  of  such  high  prices  are'very  baneful ;  the 
workmen  get  drunk ;  work  not  above  four  days  out  of  the  six ; 
itc  their 


dissipate  their  money*  hurt  their  constitutions*  contract  ii 
and  vicious  dispositions,  and  are  lost  to  the  community  for  at 
one. third  of  their  time  in  this  important  crisis.    It  is  *a  pity  but 
the  legislature  could  interfere. 

It  may  be  wondered  at*  and  reprobated  by  persons  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Fen  country*  that  so  much  of  the  corn  shouJd 
be  reaped,  whereby  such  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  hands  aiv 
required.  In  wet  seasons  it  is  impossible  to  mow  the  raiuo*  it  be- 
ing  laid  in  every  direction  :  and  in  drier  ones*  when  it  cas 
be  mowed*  it  must  then  be  bound  up  out  of  the  swarth  (fior  to 
cock  it*  the  barns  and  stack-yards  would  be  filled  with  Iwn- 
ber),  requires  much  more  bam  or  stack  room*  brings  with  it  a 
great  deal  of  foulness*  which  would  be  left  out  by  shearing*  and 
costs  more  by  one-third  in  thrashing.  The  price  of  reaped  cm 
to  be  thrashed  is  pretty  generally  ascertained;  oats  at  5s.  per 
last ;  beans  and  barley  at  soi.  6<^. ;  and  wheat  at  i  f .  per  ccKMob. 
Women  have  not  that  general  employment  they  ought  to  have ; 
but  besides  weediiw  and  haymaking*  they  are  employed  in  c^Jcct* 
ing  the  sods  from  on  breach  land, picking  up  twitch  to  bum,  knock- 
ing about  muck,  spudding  of  thistles,  and  Athering,  q>readiaf  , 
and  turning  of  flax ;  for  twitching  and  wee£ngy  they  hare,  npoa 
an  average*  94/.  per  day ;  for  haymsiking  li. ;  and  about  ftax  tbry 
have  from  isd^  to  \%JL  per  day«  In  harvest  but  few  women  reap 
who  are  natives  of  these  paiti ;.  they  earn  more  for  t^emselve?  by 
gleaning  M^nrftksB. 
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and  banrest ;  reaping  oats  10  the  fen  15J. ;  this  year  i8x. 
and  two  quarts  of  ale  a  day ;  but  the  crops  quite  down. 

At  Hackthorne,  in  winter,  ix.  4^/.  to  ix.  6d. ;  in  sum- 
mer 2x. ;  that  isy  from  Midsumnier  to  Michaelmas, 
mowing  grass  2x. ;  mowing  corn  ix.  6d. ;  reaping  wheat 
6x.  to  8x. ;  three  bushels  of  malt  to  ^ach  man  in  summer. 
At  Norton,  twenty  years  ago,  6x.  for  one  half  of  the 
year,  and  8x.  for  the  other ;  now  9X.  in  winter  half  year, 
and  for  summer  half  year  I2x.  and  in  harvest  x8x.;  but 
some  less.  A  wonun,  in  hay,  8^.  and  gJ. ;  harvest  lo^. 
and  IX.  Head  man,  13  or  14  guineas.  Reaping  6x.  to 
8x, ;  grass  2x.  6J. 

At  Knaith,  &c.  all  the  year,  except  harvest,  lox.  6d. 
a  week;  harvest  su.  6J.  a  day.  Reaping  lox.  6J.  an 
acre  ;  woman,  in  hay,  xx.  34/. 

In  Axholm»  winter  ix.  4^.  to  ix.  6^. ;  summer  ix.  6«/. 
to  IX.  &/• ;  harvest  ax.  6J. ;  reaping  white  corn  7X.  to  8x. ; 
beans  lox. ;  mowing  grass  2x.  and  beer ;  corn  the  same ; 
Wages,  head  man,  ^^13. 

About  Nonxunby,  Burton,  &c.  in  winter  ix.  34/.  that 
is,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  ;  from  thence  to  hay 
time,  about  ix.  &/• ;  in  hay  ax.  &/. ;  in  com  harvest  3X. 
to  3x.  6d. 

a6  weeks  at  ix.  31/. 

10  at  IX.  6d. 

9  at  ax.  6d, 

7  at  3X.  3^. 

Rise  in  four  years,  Winter  ix. 

Spring  IX.  3^. 
Hay     IX.  6J. 
Cora    ox.  6J. 
Twenty  years  ago  Winter        lo^. 

Spring  IX. 
Hay      tx»  6J. 
Com    sx. 
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The  women  are  not  industrious ;  for  though  by  ^pin- 
ning flax  thty  might  earn  4^.  a  day,  they  content  thcm- 
with  3^. ;  but  many  not  -iJ. 

At  Wintringham,  in  winter  and  hay  2x. ;  in  hanrcst 
31.  6d.  Women  is. ;  some  ix«  6J.  and  in  harvest  2/.  6^. 
Reaping  oats  15;;  wheat  iix.  ;  mowing  barley  2/.  6/. 
ditto  grass  2x.  to  2s.  6d.  Hoeing  turnips  5/.  to  6r.  Head 
man's  wages/ 1 5. 15/.;  some  more;  ploughmanjCia.  I2j. 

Labour  at  Barton: 
Winter  ioj.  a  weelc  Michaelmas  to  May-day. 
1 2 J.  May-day  to  harvest. 
3/.  a  day,  harvest. 

Mr.  Grabum,  mow  and  sheaf,  5/.  6d. 

At  Humberston  in  winter  and  till  hay  ax.  Hay  2x.  6d.  3x. 
Harvest  4x. ;  that  is,  3x.  and  food.  Wages  of  a  head  man 
fifteen  or  sixteen  guineas.  A  woman  in  hay  time,  &c.  ix. 

At  Tathwell,  and  its  vicinity  near  Louth,  in  winter  till 
May*day,  lox.  6d.  a  week  ;  then  to  hay  I3x. ;  in  hay  i8x. 
harvest,  and  to  Old  Michaelmas  o^x.;  ale  included  in  aU. 
Reaping  i2x.  to  2ox. ;  average  I5x.  Mowing  grass  and 
com  3x.  6d.  Hoeing  turnips  5X. ;  and  they  run  over  an 
acre  a  day.  Thrash  wheat  3X.  6^.  a  quarter ;  spring  com 
IX.  6d.  Woman  in  hay  ix.  3^.;  ditto  reaping  3X.  6J.\ 
and  hands  not  to  be  got  at  any  price ;  much  work  kft 
undone  that  would  be  executed,  but  hands  not  to  be  got. 
Carpenter  lox.  6J.  a  week,  bed  and  board;  mason 
ax.  6d.  and  board,  or  4x.  without ;  thatcher  lox.  6d.  a 
week,  and  board ;  man  servant  ^15. 15X.;  lad  ^^9.  oriCxo.; 
hog  boy  j^  4*  4x. ;  all  washed  for. 

Labour  about  Saltfleet  in  winter  ix.  6d. ;  in  spring,  2x. 
Women  in  hay,  ix.2^. ;  in  harvest,  y.  6J»  a  day  for  July, 
August,  and  September.  The  inhabitailts  have  not  mndi 
to  do ;  yet  there  is  now  ten  times  as  much  arable  as  tbeie 
was  in  Mr.  Neve's  membry. 

About  Spilsby,  &c.  winter,  u.  6^. ;  in  q^ring,  lor.  6^ 
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a  week;  in  hay,  15X. ;  in  harvest,  lis.  Woman  in  hay  ix.; 
a  woman  for  reaping  ax.  Reaping  by  the  acre  'js.  to  2ix. 
Mowing  spring  corn,  2x,  6J,  a  day  ;  ditto  grass,  y.  6d. 

Through  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  9x.  a  week,  for  five 
months  ;  lox.  6d.  for  four  months ;  and  17X.  for  three 
months.  Reaping  wl^eat  lox.  to  aox. ;  ditto  oat),  lox.  to 
i8x.;  beans  qx.  &/• ;  mowing  spring  corn  3X. ;  mowing 
grass  4x.  Hoe  turnips  6x.  Woman  a  day  in  hay  ix.  41/. ; 
in  harvest  or.  &/.  A  carpenter  ax.  %d.  A  mfsott  and 
server  5X.  ad*  together.  From  twenty  to  thirty  y^ars  ago^ 
IX.  a  day  for  six  months;  ix.  2d.  for  three  months;  and 
ax.  2d.  a  day  for  three  months. 

At  Swinop^  in  winter,  not  regular  labourers,  is.  id.;  ' 
in  spring  ax.;  in  harvest  ox.  and  meat.    A  woman  in 
hajr  IX. 

At  Sudbrook,  in  winter  ix.  6d. ;  in  the  spring  ax.;  in 
hay  and  harvest  ox.  6d.  and  beer  or  6d. ;  but  very  little 
done  by  the  day.  To  reap  an  acre  of  wheat  fs,  to  lox. ; 
to  mow  an  acre  spring  corn  ax.  6d. ;  hay  the  same.  To 
hoe  turnips  once  4x.  to  5X.  To  thrash  wheat,  ax.  6d.  a  quar- 
ter to  3X.  6d.  in  suipmer;  barley  ax.  to  ax.  2d. ;  oats  ix. 
Wages  £i6.  i6x.  \  others  £  14. ;  bds  9  or  £  10. ;  a  ' 
muck  boy  £6. 

Labour  about  Grimsthorpe  ix.  6d.  in  winter,  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day ;  then  to  hay  ax. ;  in  har- 
vest 3x. ;  and  in  the  fen  to  fx.  Reaping.  lox  6d. ;  moyVr*  ' 
ing  corn  ax. ;  mowing  grass  3x.'  Thrash  wheat  3X.  a 
quarter  ;  last  year  ax.  3^.  to  ax.  6d. ;  batley  ao^. ;  oats 
IX.;  beans  ix.  3^.  Hoeing  turnips  6x.  loos. 

At  Brocklesby,  in  winter,  frona  Martinmas  to  Lady- 
dayf  tx«  6d. ;  th«nc«  to  mowing  ix.  8^.  i^  lod. ;  in  hay 
Ox. ;  in  harvest  i  ax.  6d.  a  week,  and  meat;  ;  Head  team- 
man,  wages  ^15.  i5i. ;  next  ^ia«  la. ;  lads  £  10.  Reap- 
ing wheat  6s.  to  13X.  6d. ;  average  9X.  6d.  Mowing  grass 
and  spring  corn  ax.  Woman  in  hay  or  harvest  ix« 
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At  Swinop,  with  labourers  who  have  cottages,  a  cow 
and  a  pig  kept  for  j^  5.  5/.  a  year.  To  mow  com  and 
hay  IX*  6d. ;  to  thrash  wheat  2x.  6d,  ;  barley  is*  2d. ;  oats 
IX.  In  winter  ix.  6d.  a  day  ;  at  Midsummer  21. ;  in  har- 
vest 2x.  and  meat.    Hoeing  turnips  5x.  &/• 
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In  order  to  see  the  amount  of  the  year's  eajniogs^j  we 
must  call  the  winter  twenty-six  weeks,  spri.ng  nini;»  $im>* 
mer  nine,  and  harvest  eight,  which  not  uncommonly  in 
price  lasts  till  Michaelmas. 

26  .weeks  at  ios» 

9 at  lox.  9^. 

g- at  13J.  &/.  -    ^ 

8     ■     '   at  20X.  ♦ 


£-  '• 

di 

13.  0 

0 

417 

7 

6    I 

6 

8  ,0 

P 

31  19 

1 

• 

I 

Which  is  near  lax.  6 J,  a  week  the  year  round. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  under  the  truth,  were  It  lb  be 
correaly  known.  Hence*  we  may  determinei  that  tabour  is 
probably  higher  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom. 

w 

1    • 
Sect.  l^.'^Prwhhm. 

Boston;  price  of  mutton  6^.;  beef  s\d.\  butter  ix.; 
cheese  f>d.  Coals  271.  and  in  winter  30/.  and  32/.  per 
chaldron. 

Price  at  Folkingham  ;  mutton  &/• ;  beef  6\d. ;  butter 
10^. ;  cheese  7^.  Coals  1 1{^.  per  cwt.  At  Norton,  coals 
20i.  a  chaldron,  48  bushels  or  strikes,  at  the  barge; 
butter  20^.  a  cake,  of  2  lb. 

The  Trent  furnishes  Gainsborough,  &c.  with  some 
sorts  of  fish  in  great  plenty.  Salmon,  which  rises  to  461b. 
at  II.  a  pound;  pike,  up  to  17  lb.  at  fxi. ;  perch,  to  5 lb. 
at  6d. ;  tench,  to  4  lb.  at  ix. ;  carp  to  10 lb.  at  ix. ;  eels 
plentiful ;  but  carp  and  tench  rare.  Butter  \od.  per 
pound ;  the  poor  buy  at  8^^. ;  and  twenty  years  ago  at  7.\d. 
Wild  ducks  3X.  to  3X.  6d.  a  brace ;  teal  ix.  &/.  a  couple ; 
Grey  plover  ix.  6d.    Coals,  17/.  for  48  bushels. 

At  Haxey  in  Axholm,  coals  i6x.  a  ton,  laid  in. 

At  Burton,  Normanby,  &c.  the  chaldron  48  bushels, 
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in  summer  on  the  river  side^  ios.  Butter  lo^. ;  mnttoo 
&/. ;  beef  6/.  6J.  a  ^one ;  real  6d. ;  po^ric  in  winter  5/* 
a  stone  ;  potatoes  31.  a  sack ;  Salmdn  ii. 

At  Barton,  coals  come  from  near  Wakefield;  die 
sloops  that  carry  corh  and  wool  bring  back  coals,  and 
many  go  on  purpose ;  the  best  Flocton  20s.  a  chaldron  of 
48  bushels:  other  torts  to  low  as  i6i.  and  t8/.  Mutton 
6d. ;  beef  6/.  &/i  a  stone ;  pork  in  winter  7^.;  btitterp^. ; 
in  wiiiter  is.  In  wihtef,  cod  31/.  a  lb. ;  salmon  caught 
there,  ix.  to  is.  6d*  a  pound. 

At  Spilsby  i  mutton  6ii. ;  beef  6si  stohe ;  butter  9/. 
Iirhich  eight  years  ago  was  3^; 

At  Loutb^  butter  gd.  has  been  adcldentally  ix.  3^.  I 
heard  4>f  a  pleasant  story  of  tiK  corponthm  ordaining 
ihzt  all  butter  not  18  ounces  to  the  poond  to  be  taken 
aWay :  I  wonder  (if  the  fact  be  so)  who  made  these  gen- 
tlemen legislators  i  Thtrty-eig^t  yean  ago  it  was  jd. ; 
geese  3^.  6il.  or  4^.  per  pound ;  turkeys  6J»  per  pound, 
or  41.  6d.  to  6s. ;  beef  in  harirest^  ekVen  years  agO|  2}^. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

POLITICAL  CECONOMY, 

Sect.  i. — Roods, 

» 

UPON  its  being  p/oposed  some  time  ago  to  make  a 
turnpike  to  join  the  Spils^y  road  from  Tatterahall»  the 
proposition  was  rejected|  without  throwing  the  cxpence 
by  tolls  on  the  public ;  and  the  isstie  shews,  that  without 
a  very  general  public  spirit,  and  proprietors  being  of 
ample  fortune,  or  g^eat  spirit  of  exertion,  stich  schemes 
rarely  succeed ;  here  the  business  has  been  well  fuid 
effectually  done  thfoug}^  Revesby ;  but  I  understood, 
that  for  a  large  extent  pf  it  i\it  road  is  still .  much 
neglected. 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  to  Boston,  and  thence  to 
Wisbeach,  they  are  generally  made  with  silt,  er  old  sea 
sand,.dep9sited^  under  various  parts  of  the  country  ages  ago, 
and  when  moderately  wet,  are  ve^y  good  ;  but  dreadfully 
(lusty  and  heavy  in  dry  weather ;  and  also  on  a  thaw  they 
are  like  mortar* 

Take  the  county  in  general,  and  they  must  be  esteeme4 
|>elow  par. 

Sect.  2, — Canais. 

Thbee  Is  an  inland  navigation  from  Boston,  by  Bro« 
thertoft  farm  on  the  Witham,  cut  to  Lincoln,  and  then  Iqf 
the  Fossdyke  canal  to  the  Trent,  and  thence  to  all  parti  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  &c.  Rotherham  having  been,  in 
good  times  for  the  manufacture,  a  great  market  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  Mr.  Cartwright  executed  a  bait  for  taking 
$heep.    Jt  ynU  carry  eigbty  in  two  parcels,  one  in  the 
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hold,  and  the  other  on  the  deck ;  the  latter  secured  by 
netting,  supported  by  stancheons.  The  deck  is  of  more- 
able  hatches,  covered  with  tarpawling  to  keep  free  of  urine  ; 
to  give  air  below,  a  line  of  hatches  along  the  centre  more- 
able  ;  and  the  upper  manger  around  that  aperture.  By 
this  means  they  can  be  conveyed  very  commodiously,  and 
saving  the  loss  of  y.  a  head  by  driving.  See  the  amiexed 
plate. 

At  Sieaford,  a  new  canal  made  from  the  Witham  to 
Boston,  finished  in  1796,  and  has  but  lately  begun  to 
operate. 

Another^  the  Grantham  canal,  from  Grantham^  and 
goes  into  the  Trent  near  Holm  Pierepoim. 

The  Ankholm  cut  extends,  and  is  navigable  from 
Bishop  Bridge  to  the  Humber,  at  Ferryby  Sluice. 

Also  from  Horncastle  to  the  river  Witham  at  Dog 
Dyke  near  Tattershall  \  but  not  yet  completed* 
Another  from  Louth  to  the  sea  at  Tetney. 
At  Grimsby  they  have  raised  £  20,000.  by  subscrip* 
tion^  to  improve  the  haven,  by' a  new  cut,  to  bring  ships 
of  seven  hundred  tons  to  ths  town  ;  but  in  the  execution 
of  the  work  they  have  managed  so.  as  to  waste  much 
money  ;  and  have  now  applied  to  Mr.  Reonie  for  his  ad- 
vice how  to  proceed.  Much  of  the  earth,  for  want  of 
precaution,  has  sunk  in  again.  They  bave  fine  specula- 
tions,  if  they  succeed,  of  rivalling  Hull,  as  the  great 
entrepot  of  the  Humber. 

The  conduct  of  engineers  is  complained  of  as  a  great 
obstacle  to  navigations  ;  for  after  giving  their  plans,  they 
leave  you  to  yourselves;  and  then  difficulties  arise  in 
which  the  people  are  ignorant,  and  upon  applicatioD  to 
them,  and  ready  to  pay,  cannot  have  their  attention. 
Horncastle  to  the  Witham  below  Tattershall,  act  passed, 
and  money  raised  ;  and  every  thing  has  been  ill  done,  for 
want  of  that  attention  which  engineers  ou^t  to  give  ; 
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ffius  niany  thousand  pounds  were  very  ill  spent, — Sub- 
Kriptions  iCi5iOO<»-  and  £6000.  more  borrowed. — ^Tolls 
last  year  brought  iC^SO. 

The  navigation  from  Boston  to  the  Trent  is  not  at  pre- 
sent open  from  the  carrying  place  at  Lincoln  bridge ;  but 
the  act  being  passed,  the  work  will  be  executed  next  year, 
to  the  benefit  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  all  the  country. 

From  Grantham  to  Nottingham,  thirty-three  miles, 
there  is  a  very  fine  canal  just  completed,  which  cost 
^ioo,coo,  and  from  which  very  great  returns  are  ex- 
pected. It  passes  near  some  fine  beds  of  plaster,  which 
will  probably  be  productive  ;  and  lime  is  already  brought 
in  large  quantities  from  Criche  in  Perbyshire, 

Sect.  ^.'^Manufactures. 

Mr.  Smith  at  Gainsborough  has  a  ship  of  seven  hun- 
dred tons  on  the  stocks  there  ;  she  will  cost  ^^3806. :  he 
builds  many.  A  pretty  considerable  fabric  for  brushes 
there  \  also  coarse  hemp  sacking. 

About  Normanby,  Burton,  &c.  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
flax  spun,  and  woven  into  linen  ;,  do  not  earn  above  yi.  a 
day  at  it ;  but  owing  to  indolence. 

To  establish  a  woollen  manufacture  at  Louth,  was  a 
favourite  scheme  in  the  county  some  years  ago.  To  build 
a  mill  for  spinning  long  and  short  wool,  1792,  the  sub- 
scription ^^1540. : — the  man  broke  ;  great  difficulties  ; 
at  last  ended  in  a  small  establishment. 

Mr.  Chaplin  established  a  machine  at  Raithby  near 
Louth,  a  Big  Ben  for  combing  wool,  invented  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Cartwright ;  he  lost  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
iire-engine  there  for  it ; — ^all  now  gone  and  done  with 
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.  A  lee  of  woollen  yarn  measures  in  length  ei^ty  yaixk. 
A  hank  of  ditto,  by  the  custom  of  Norwich,  consists  of 
seven  lees. 

Yards.  Miics. 

24  hanks  in  the  pound  is  esteemed  fiood 

spinning  in  the  schools  -  X3>440  S 

70  hanks  in  the  pound  is  esteemed  super- 
fine spinning  at  Norwich         -  39»2oo         22 
150  hanks  in  the  pound  were  spun  in  I754» 
by  Mary  Powley  of  East  Dereham  in 
Norfolk ;  and  this  was  thought  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  an  account  of  it  is  entered 
on  the  registers  of  the  Royal  Society     84,000        4S 
300  hanks  in  the  pound  have  already  been 
spun  by  Miss  Ives  of  Spalding ;  and 
though  this  young  lady  has  carried  the 
art  of  spinning  combed  wool  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  perfection,  she  does  not 
despair  of  improving  it  still  farther        168,000      95 
The  manufacturers  of  Norwich,  zealous  to  encoumgie 
Miss  Ives's  ingenuity,  are  desirous  of  improving  their 
looms  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  them  to  weave  her 
delicate  yarn.    Mr.   |Iarvey  of  that  place  has  already 
manufactured  some  that  is  very  fine  ;  and  he  is  at  present 
engaged  in  weaving  her  finest  sort  into  a  shawl,  the  texture 
of  which  is  expected  to  equal  that  of  the  very  best  that 
have  hitherto  been  brought  from  India. 

$ECT.  4. — Poor. 

The  women  in  Holland  Fen  spin  flax :  the  price  for 
spinning  is  the  price  of  the  flax ;  when  8^.  per  pound, 
%d.  for  spinning)  now  \o\d.  and  the  same  spinning. 
Earn  about  td.  a  day.  In  general,  they  are  all  to  be  coo* 
sidered  as  well  off;  no  where  better : — constant  employ- 
ment at  high  wages.    Rent  of  a  cottage  with  a  gaidea 
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^i.    iij«  6d.  to  j^3. ;  in  conunon  ^x.  ii^.  6</«  to 

Major  Cartwright  remarks  on  the  principle  and  tM 
policy  of  the  English  poor  Jaws,  'f  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his 
letter  published  at  London,  I  believe  reasoned  well^ 
but  it  might  now  be  found  impracticable  wholly  to  change 
the  system.  The  error  of  those  laws,  howeyer,  if  an  error 
it  be,  might  gradually  be  corrected  \  to  the  advantage  and 
comfort  of  the  poor  themselves,  and  to  the  relief  of  t)ie 
rest  of  the  community,  on  whom  the  poor*s-rates  arc 
now  soburthenspme.  To  interweave  univ€rsaUy  with  the 
laws  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  simple,  natural,  and 
admirable  principle  of  the  friendly  societies ;  so  as  neces- 
sarily to  induce,  in  a  way  not  to  be  avoided,  the  rational 
practice  of  makjng,  during  health  and  abundance,  some 
provision  for  a  time  of  sickness,  seems  to  be  in  every 
view  of  it,  a  measpre  oli  the  greatest  wisdom  and  huma* 
nity  ;  and  calculated  to  have  a  happy  effect  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  poor.  If  their  earnings  would  not  admit 
of  it,  their  wages  opght  to  be  raised  ;  but  that  (heir  condi- 
tion does  admit  of  it,  is  proved  by  the  numerous  societies 
which  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  What  the  sober 
and  provident  do  voluntarily,  the  idle  and  dissolyte  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  do.  But  in  touching  on  this  subject,  \ 
had  principally  in  view  to  point  out  a  very  material  defect, 
which  runs  very  generally,'  I  fear,  through  the  rules  oi 
such  societies :  it  is  the  defect  of  not  making  any  provi- 
sion for  medical  assistance  when  a  member  is  ill.  He  is 
allowed  out  of  the  box  sick  pay,  merely  for  h^s  subsis- 
tence ;  but  how  is  that  to  cure  him  of  his  disease,  or  ob- 
tain him  the  medical  assistance  of  which  he  stands  in 
need  ?  He  has  the  parish,  it  is  true,  to  apply  to ;  but  in 
such  cases,  the  poor  man's  application  is  seldom  made  till 
he  thinks  himself  dying,  and  qven  then  seldom  complied 
with  so  soofi  as  the  case  requires.  Those  who  have  any 
experience  amongst  the  country  poor,  must  know  that 
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their  sufferings  are  great,  from  these  causes;  that  the  lives 
of  many  are  sacrificed,  and  that  many  others  languish  for 
years  with  ruined  health  ;  when  with  timely  -aid,  and  a 
pennyworth  of  medicine,  they  might  have  enjoyed  healtK 
and  strength  ;  the  support  and  comfort  of  their  families, 
and  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  their  country.  As  the  best 
remedy  which,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I  can  sug- 
gest, I  beg  leave  to  mention  what  is  practiced  in  every 
considerable  fishing  harbour  of  Newfoundland :  A  skilful 
surgeon  is  encouraged  by  the  merchants  to  settle  in  the 
place  ;  and  the  fishermen  and  artificers,  by  a  small  con- 
tribution each,  make  him  a  competent  salary.  For  this 
contribution,  every  subscriber  is  intitled  to  attendance  and 
medicine  ;  and  as  it  is  the  surgeon's  interest  to  keep  his 
subscribers  in  good  health,  he  is  early  in  the  admtnistra* 
tion  of  medicine  and  regimen  ;  and  even  anticipates  ap» 
plication,  when  he  reads  the  approach  of  disease  in  a  pale 
countenance,  or  a  languid  gait.  It  is  on  this  principle, 
that  I  have  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
this  township,  and  others  in  my  employment ;  which  is 
likewise  open  to  such  other  poor  as  choose  to  become 
members  of  our  society.  Having  met  with  an  active  sur- 
geon, who  accepts  of  such  a  subscription  as  we  can  raise, 
I  hope  the  last  hand  will  be  put  to  the  design  in  a  few 
days.** 

About  Folkingham,  the  women  spin  flax  and  hemp  that 
grows  in  Holland  Fen^  and  earn  6J.  a  day  at  it.  Rent  of 
a  cottage  and  garden  40/.  and  if  land  for  a  cow,  ao/.  an 
acre  ;  they  have  three  acres  for  a  cow  ;  and.  In  the  new 
inclosures,  find  great  comfort  in  having  it. 

The  management  of  Charles  Chaplin,  Esq.  at  Blank* 
ney,  and  in  the  other  lordships  which  he  possesses,  cannot 
be  too  much  commended  ;  he  assigns  in  each  a  lai^  pas- 
ture, suflicient  to  feeJ  a  cow  for  every  cottager  in  the  place; 
besides  which  he  lets  them  a  small  croft  for  mowing  hay, 
to  keep  their  cow  in  winter,  which,  with  the  assiitasce 
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of  a  pig  and  a  garden,  are  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  com- 
fort to  theaa«  Upon  inquiring  "what  were  poor*s-rates, — 
8^.  in  the  pound  !  In  another  parish,  15^.  nominal  rent. 
Men  are  apt  to  complain  heavily  of  poor's-rate^  in  many 
counties,  yet  take  no  steps  to  remedy  them.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance which  strongly  unites  with  those  which  Lord  Win- 
chilsea  has  so  ably  explained,  to  prove  one  great  means  of 
keeping  rates  down,  by  increasing  benevolently  the  com- 
forts  of  the  poor.  They  all  get  cows  here  without  diffi- 
culty ;  **  let  them  but  land,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  find 
stock  for  it,"  was  the  answer. 

At  Hackthorn,  rent  of  a  cottage  aox. ;  if  a  cow,  ^3. 
10/. ;  have  enough  for  winter  and  summer  food  ;  not  one* 
fourth  have  them ;  but  in  some  towns  a  good  many.  If  land 
could  be  got,  all  would  have  cows  ;  if  a  cow  dies,  they  get 
collections  for  it.  The  women  here  spin  flax  ;  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  twelvepenny,  or  3^.  is  a  day's  work  ;  but 
earn  rather  more  by  coarse  work. 

In  the  new  inclosure  of  Glentworth,  on  Lincoln  Heath, 
I  saw  some  large  pieces  under  various  crops,  that  were  in 
a  most  slovenly  and  wretched  condition,  run  out,  and  al- 
most waste  ;  and  on  inquiry  found  they  were  allotments 
to  cottagers,  who,  each  knowing  his  own  piece,  cultivated 
in  severalty  within  a  ring-fence  ;  it  is  a  strong  instance  to 
prove  that  their  shares  ought  always  to  be  given  in  grass  ; 
they  are  unequal  to  any  other  tillage  than  that  of  a  gar- 
den. At  Kirton,  in  the  new  inclosure,  there  is  in  the 
vale  28  acres  of  grass  in  one  close,  and  22  in  another; 
one  for  the  cottagers'  cows  in  summer,  and  the  other  for 
hay ;  fifty  in  all ;  this  is  good,  though  not  equal  to  every 
man  having  his  own  separate.  None  here  find  difficulty 
in  getting  cows,  if  they  can  but  get  land.  By  the  pro- 
portion, 28  acres  meadow,  near  i^  acres  each  cow, 
which  yields  two  loads  of  hay  for  each  gate.  This  fifty 
acres  is  worth  £50.  rent  for   16  cows  for  the  whole 
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year ;  but  they  pay  ^4*  4s.  or  28/.  an  acre ;  thos  the 
land  lets  better  by  8x.  an  acre,  at  the;  same  t|me  a  great 
benefit  to  them. 

It  is  singular  that  the  labouring  poor,  with  the  extra* 
ordinary  high  price  of  labour  at  Norton^  ICirtont  &c.  con* 
sume  very  little  meat^  except  the  stoutest  labourers  at  task 
work,  who  ea^n  3/.  a  day  ;  these  have  for  dinner  some 
meat  in  a  pye  ;  all  consume  a  good  many  potatoes. 

Upon  3ir  John  Sheffield's  estate  of  twenty  square  miles 
of  country,  the  rents  of  the  cottages  have  never  been  raised. 
and  to  prevent  all  oppression » they  have  been  taj^eq  out  oft 
the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and  made  tenants  to  the  land* 
lord ;  they  pay  little  or  nothing}  or  gather  less  than  no- 
thing, for  the  cottage,  as  the  land  is  worth  more  thaii  ^ktf 
pay  for  both.  For  a  comfortable  habitation}  a  garden  foi 
potatoes,  of  a  rood  or  half  an  acre,  called  a  garii,  with 
summering  and  wintering  of  two  cows,  which  enaUei 
them  to  keep  two  or  three  very  fine  pigs  (but  never  any 
poultry),  they  pay  40s,  This  great  indulgence  has  no  ill 
effect ;  they  are  very  clean  in  every  thing ;  remarkablr 
well  cloathed  ;  no  children  in  rags  ;  their  beds  and  fur- 
niture good ;  are  very  sober,  and  attentive  10  church; 
but  not  equally  so  in  educating  their  children  to  be  indus- 
trious. Let  me,  however,  note,  that  in  the  great  extent 
of  this  estate  there  is  but  one  public  house  ;  a  remarkable 
instance,  that  speaks  strongly  upon  a  point  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  national  manners  an4  prosperity.  In  the 
parishes  of  Flixborough  and  Burton,  the  principal  of  the 
estate,  poorVrates  are,  at  the  highest,  ir.  10^.  and  this 
pwing  to  militia  laws,  a](id  some  contested  settleoients, 
Opon  Mr.  Goulton's  estate,  where  nearly  a  rimilar  sjrs- 
tem  takes  place,  the  rates  are  pnly  u.  'tl'he  cottagers  are 
very  numerous  on  Sir  John's  estate,  therefore  if  a  dile- 
rent  system  was  embraced,  and  their  habitations}  gardens^ 
and  cow-grounds  were  raised  to  as  much  as  m%ht  be. 
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jf  206.  a  year  tnf^t  be  added  to  the  rents,  'tliis  sum 
would  equal  ix.  ift  the  pound  dn  the  poorVrate^  of  these 
parishes.  This  is  a  very  singular  fact^  which  desertcs  great 
attention  ;  for  tt  may  be  fairly  concluded^  that  more  than 
that  is  saved  by  tliis  un^oinmon  system  of  benevolence^  for 
by  that,  and  by  nO  means  from  Calculation^  has  it  arisen* 
At  this  valuation  of  raoo<  a  year^  they  would  still  be  on  a 
par  with  others.  Thfey  live  in  them  from  father  to  son^ 
and  even  leave  their  dottages  thfough  (Confidence  that  no 
child  or  widow  will  ever  be  turned  out,  unless  for  offences 
that  do  not  occur ;  and  the  effbct  is  so  great,  that  there  is 
a  reliance  on  the  attachment  of  the  poor  which  nothing 
else  can  affect.  Population  increases  so,  that  pigs  and 
cfaildfeft  fill  every  quarter.  And  at  Burton,  &c.  no  cot- 
tages have  been  pulled  down,  but  several  new  ones  built ; 
in  the  last  twenty  years  the  baptisms  at  Burton  have  ex- 
ceeded the  burials  by  136 ;  and  though  some  have  certain- 
ly emigrated  frdm  the  .parish,  yet  by  no  means  In  any 
thing  like  that  proportion,  as  is  visible  in  every  circum* 
stance  that  can  be  recurred  to. 

The  women  are  Very  lazy  ;  I  TiaVe  noted  their  indolence 
in  spinning  ;  Mr.  GoUlton's  expression  was>  '<  they  do 
hothing  but  bring  children,  and  eat  cake  ;**  nay^  the  men 
milk  their  coWs  for  them  ;  but  the  men  very  sober  and  in- 
dustrious. 

At  Alkborougti,  gd.  In  the  pound. 

Mr.  Elwes*  cottagers  at  Roxby,  have  also  each  two 
cows,  and  very  good  houses. 

In  all  this  country,  the  common-gate  for  a  cottager's 
cow  is  2  acres  for  winter,  and  i|  for  summer. 

At  Wintringham,  upon  Lord  Carrington  buying  the 
estatci  he  made  alt  the  cottagers  tenants  to  himself,  and 
all  have  cows  and  gardens. 

Lord  YarboiDUgh's  cottagers  have  all  cows  and  a  garden. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  Alesby  has  no  labourers  that  have  not 
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cows ;  9nd  it  is  the  $ame  with  those  of  Mr*  Skipwith  it 
Alesby.  The  custom  seems  general  through  all  the 
country. 

At  Humberston,  Lord  Carrington  has  paid  the  same 
attention  to  them  as  at  Wintringham.  The  whole  of  the 
parish,  near  Grimsby^  in  Lincolnshire,  is  his  property; 
in  that  parish. there  are  thirteen  cottagers,  every  one  of 
whom  has  CQUveniences  for  the  keeping  of  one  cow^ 
and  some  for  the  keeping  of  two  cows.  The  land  on 
which .  the  cottages  stand^  with  the  little  paddocks  and 
gardens  adjoining  them,  is  in  all  about  sixteen  acres. 
Besides  which,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  horn 
the  town«  about  sixty  acres  of  land  are  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  cottagers.  This  land  is  divided  into 
two  plats,  one  of  which  is  a  pasture  for  the  cows  of 
the  cottagers  in  summer,  and  the  other  is  kept  as  meadow 
land,  to  provide  hay  for  them  in  the  winter.  E^ch  cot- 
tager knows  his  own  little  piece  of  meadow  land,  and  he 
lays  upon  it  all  the  manure  which  he  can  obtain,  in  onier 
that  he  may  have  the  more  hay« 

When  one  of  the  two  pUts  of  land  has  been  mow»  for 
two  or  three  years,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  summer 
pasture,  and  the  other  plat  will  become  meadow  land^  so 
that  no  part  of  the  land  in  the  occupation  of  the  .cottiers 
will  be  injured  by  coftstant  mowing. 

The  cottagers  are  totally  independent  of  the  larger 
farmers,  as  they  hold  their  cottages  and  lands  directly  of 
Lord  Carrington,  and  not  as  subtenants*  This  gives 
them  a  degree  of  respectability  which  they  would  not 
othei-wise  enjoy  ;  and  their  situation  is  the  more  desirable, 
as  the  rent  they  pay  is  less  than  the  rent  paid  by  the 
farmers  in  general.  But  it  Is  certain  that,  in  numberless 
places  in  the  kingdom,  many  a  poor  cottager  would  re- 
joice to  give  the  utmost  value  for  as  much  land  as  would 
keep  a  cow,  if  he  could  obtain  it. 
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Lord  Carrington  is  the  patron  of  the  living,  of  Hum- 
berston  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  comforts  which  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  poor  of  thetown>  in  the  way  which  I 
have  mentioned,  his  Lordship  has  been  cateful  to  give  the 
living  to  a  most  respectable  conscientious  clergyman^  who 
has  much  at  heart  the  religious  and  moral  improvement 
of  his  parishioners.  The  labours  of  the  clergyman  have 
produced  great  good ;  the  cottagers  are  sober  and  indus- 
trious ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  man  in  the  parish 
lives  in  habitual  immprality«  Soon  after  the  clergyman 
was  presented  to  the  living,  he  was  assisted  by  Lord  Car- 
rington to  establish  a  school>  much  for.  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  of  the  parish. 

The  poor's-rates  in  the  parish  of  Humberston  have 
never  amounted  to  more  that  9^/.  or  10^.  per  pound  on  the 
rental,  and  sometimes  not  to  more  than  6J.  This  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  to  the  poor  in  various  ways,  and  particularly  to 
the  support  which  they  have  derived  from  the  small  quan« 
titles  of  land  which  they  have  occupied* 

At  Tathwell,  &c.  near  Louth,  all  the  labourers  on  Mr* 
Chaplin's  estate  have  two  cows»  two  pigs,  and  a  few 
sheep,  all  for  £4,,  sl  year. 

At  Saltileet,  &c«  most  of  the  poor  have  cows.  It  is 
a  ggeneral  rule  for  every  grazier  and  fanner  to  keep  cows 
for  his  regular  labourers,  at  a  low  joist ;  and  on  the  Wolds 
it  k.universal^  one  or  two  cows,  and  a  pig  or  two,  with  a 
few  sheep.  In  the  Marshes  the  poor  eat  fi  great  deal  of 
bacon ;  very  few  but  what  kill  a  pigi  and  some  two, 
feeding  them  much  with  potatoes^  and  some  barley  meal  ^ 
and  few  are  without  their  piece  of  potatoe  ground  for 
their  families  and  pigs  \  in  general  living  very  well. 
Shepherds  here,  who  have  two  or  three  hundred  acres  to 
look  after,  live  very  well  indeed^ 

About  Spilsby,  Dalby,  &c.  the  generality  have  cows^ 
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excepting  those  who  are  maiiftaintod  \j  the  •  pariah  ;  iDd 
are  upon  the  whble  extremely  weli  ofF. 

MundtedofSkirbeck.  Mr.  Linton  at  Freiston*  Poor's- 
rates  having  gradually  incieasedi  it  is  conceived  that  one 
iiieans  of  preventing  the  continuance  of  tha<  etil  wailjbt 
be  efiectedy  by  allotting  s0  much  land  to  cottages  as  will  en* 
able  the  labourer  living  In  them  to  keep  a  cow,  a  pig,  and 
a  very  few  sheep ;  chiefly  raised  cade  lambs.  About  four 
acres  of  tolerably  good  land  would  answer  this  purpose. 
It  is  u|kin  this  idea,  that  Mr.  Linton's  grandfather  and 
father  continued  allotments  of  thb  sort  to  several  of  their 
cottages,  which  Mr.  Linton  himself  has  also  continued^ 
and  formed  others.  In  general^  they  have  from  two  to 
seven  acres  at  the  rent  of  the  country,  paying  about  40/* 
for  the  cottage^  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land.  By 
means  of  this  they  keep  from  one  to  two  cows^  a  pig  or 
two,  but  some  only  soWs,  kept  for  one  litter»  and  then  &r« 
tened.  Their  sheep  system  is  to  keep  on  the  ground  in 
winter  as  many  ewes  or  hogs  as  (he  land  will  support^  buy- 
ing lambs  in  the  spring  to  be  i'eared  as  cades^  for  wUch 
they  give  31.  each,  which  they  tell  either  in  the  ensuing 
aottmm,  or  the  succeeding  spring,  at  upwards  of  tjt.  in 
the  former  season,  and  to  24s,  in  the  spring.  Thos  a  man 
who  has  four  acres,  will  keep  a  cow,  a  pig,  and  five  breed- 
ing ewes*,  and  be  able  to  raise  fite  cade  lambs  in  die 
spring.  Fencing  and  digging  the  garden,  he  does  Imnsdff 
in  mornings  and  evenings;  all  other  attemion  by  his  wife 
and  family.  He  fattens  the  calf  and  sells  It  to  the 
butcher.  He  sells  some  batter,  except  when  the  lambs 
are  rearing;  but  this  varies  of  course  whh  drcumstsnces. 
Mr.  Linton  has  net  observed,  that 'having  land  in  diis 
manner  has  any  effect  in  taking  them  from  theiriMrork, 
saving  a  day  or  two  for  their  hay.  And  that  the  system 
tends  to  bring  up  their  families  in  habits  of  Industry ; 
and  be  scarcely  knowsan  instance  of  famiKcs  this  pmvadidy 
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applying  to  the  parish  for  assistance  ;  and  he  is  well  con- 
vinced that  he  loses  nqthing  by  this  application  of  the 
land.  He  thinks  that  there  are  not  many  difficulties  in 
their  procuring  money  for  thus  establishing  themselves* 
aS|  with  a  view  to  it,  servants  take  care  to  save  money 
enough  for  this  object  before  they  marry.  And  a  widow 
is  rarely  such  long,  from  the  eagerness  there  is  to  get  into 
cottages  thus  circumstanced. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  friendly  societies  do  not  flourish 
at  all  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck.  There  was  one  in 
Freistooy  and  another  in  Leak,  and  both  are  broken  up  ; 
because  the  fund  increasing  much,  they  divided  their 
money,  and  when  demands  came  upon  them  they  were 
bankrupts  through  inability  to  pay.  In  the  hundred  of 
Kirton  there  are  some. 

At  Swinhop,  Mr.  AUington's  regular  labourers  (and  it 
is  the  same  all  through  the  country)  have  cows.  If  they 
are  rich  enough  to  buy  themselves,  they  do  it,  if  not^  the 
landlord  finds  them.CQws,  but  in  that  case  he  has  the  calf 
gratis  every  year  ;  but  they  like  best  to  have  their  own 
cows,  and  they  generally  manage  to  get  the  money.  Two 
labourers  are  now  building  cottages  on  leases  of  21  years, 
at  an  expence  of  not  less  than  ^30.  each.  The  way  the 
cows  are  fed,  is  with  the  farmers  own,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter  ;  the  value  of  keeping  a  cow  is  estimated 
at  j^5.  at  least,  for  they  eat  two  tons  of  hay,  besides  straw. 
A  cottage  and  garden  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  40X.  to  50/. 
None  have  sheep,  but  all  a  pig,  which  they  fatten  with 
gleaned  corn  ;  at  other  times  run  also  with  the  farmer's 
pigs. 

Many  of  the  cottagers  about  Sudbrook  have  cows,  a 
pig,  and  two  or  three  cade  lambs ;  but  it  is  not  universal ; 
Mr.  Ellison's  bailiif  informed  me,  that  there  are  instance; 
which  ahew^  that  the  benefit  of  the  practice  depends  much 
on  the  substance  and  management  of  the  man  \  be  ha^ 

£e 
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known  that  a  family  with  a  coi;^,  &c.  very  poor,  and 
in  uncomfortable  circumstances^  and  when 'they  have 
had  their  cow  no  longer,  to  have  been  much  better  oflT; 
and  this  he  attributes  to  their  sometimes  depending  too 
much  on  their  live  stock,  and  neglecting  their  r^ular 
labour,  getting  bad  habits  from  it :  but  it  is  quite  contrary 
with  the  sober  and  industrious,  who  are  much  more  com* 
fortable  from  having  cows.  All  have  from  half  an  acre 
to  an  acre  of  land  for  potatoes,  &c.  They  pay  for  a  cot- 
tage and  an  acre,  from  40/.  to  ^^3. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Lincoln ,  that  I  can  rank  the 
card  assemblies  of  that  place,  as  a  distinguished  n^eans  of 
charity ;  it  is  not  a  mere  accidental  circumstance  that  now 
and  then  operates ;  for  there  is  no  year  that  passes,  which 
does  not  produce  very  many  cases  of  necessity  and  mis- 
fortune thus  relieved ;  a  gentleman  of  that  place  said,  he 
had  known  forty  instances  in  a  ^ort  period  of  time. 

At  Marston,  which  is  a  populous  village,  I  remarked 
that  every  cottage  has  a  small  field  of  half  an  acre  or  an 
acre,  with  a  garden,  and  a  Httle  hay  stack  ;  and  each  ha^ 
four  or  five  acres  besides,  for  their  cow  in  sumnoer. 
They  have,  besides,  a  pig  or  two,  and  some  a  few  sheep ; 
and  as  the  land  here  does  not  always  suit  to  remain  in 
meadow,  they  plough  and  lay  it  down  again,  aiul  their 
crops  are  good,  and  pay  them  well.  This  only  in  the  small 
piece  by  the  cottage.  The  whole  was  a  sight  that  pleased 
me  much. 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Ancaster's  estate,  they  have  from  3 
acres  to  8,  and  some  14  or  15,  upon  which  they  keep  a 
couple  of  cows,  a  few  ewes,  and  always  a  pig  or  two,  for 
which  they  pay  from  loj.  to  aot.  an  acre.  It  is  found  a 
very  great  benefit  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
enabled  to  bring  up  their  families  without  the  aid  of  the 
parish.  Not  a  cottager  on  thr  Duke's  estate  that  ever 
demands  the  aid  of  the  parish^  unless  very  great  skkness 
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befalls  them ;  and  they  have  ideas  which  spurn  the  aid| 
unless  circumstances  force  them  to  it.  They  pay  for 
a  cottage  and  garden  2ot.  to  40f«  and  in  general  the 
land  for  their  cows  joins  the  house  ;  and  in  consequence 
this  does  not  make  them  bad  labourers,  but  on  the  con*- 
trary,  they  are  remarkable  for  being  orderly,  decent, 
church-going  men,  who  behave  themselves  well.  Poor 
rates  at  Grimsthorpe  by  the  acre  not  ix.  for  every  thing ; 
but  in  Sunstead  5^.  last  year ;  owing  to  the  mechanics 
and  other  little  tradesmen  having  taken  many  apprentices 
before  the  inclosure :  now  it  is  expected  they  will  reduce 
them  by  a  different  system. 

Upon  the  new  indosures  they  have  not  pulled  down 
houses,  but  built  new  ones. 

Upon  soils  clay  and  mould,  which  do  for  grazing,  in« 
closure  changes  arable  to  grass ;  but  upon  creech  coa* 
tinned  arable. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  the  cot^ 
tage  system  of  Lincolnshire,  where  land,  gardens,  cows( 
and  pigs,  are  so  general  in  the  hands  of  the  poor.  Upon 
views  only  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  it  is  gratifying 
to  every  honest  heart  to  see  that  class  of  the  people  com^ 
fortable,  upon  which  all  others  depend.  This  motive  alone 
ought  to  operate  sufficiently  to  make  the  practice  univer*- 
sal  through  the  kingdom.  But  there  are  also  others  that 
should  speak  powerfully  to  the  feelings  even  of  the  most 
selfish.  Wherever  this  system  is  found,  poor's-rates  are 
low  ;  upon  an  average  of  the  county,  they  do  not  amount 
to  one-third  of  what  is  paid  in  Suffolk  ;  and  another  ob- 
ject yet  more  important,  is  the  attachment  which  men 
must  inevitably  feel  to  their  country,  when  they  partake 
thus  in  the  property  of  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  expatiate 
on  such  topics,  and  indeed  they  can  hardly  be  dwelt  upon 
too  nuich.  But  the  great  object  which  ought  to  employ 
CTciy  heart  and  haad^  is  to  devise  tbiB  means  of  rendering 

Eea 


/ 
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the  system  universal.  This  comes  with  peculiar  propriety 
within  the  scope  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  nor  do  I 
see  the  use  of  surveying  the  whole  kingdom,  and  attempt* 
ing  to  discover  every  local  circumstance  that  merits  at« 
tion,  if  measures  are  not  founded  on  the  knowledge  thus 
gained ;  if  the  Board  does  not  follow  such  clues,  or  sift 
such  subjects  to  the  bottom,  nor  ascertain  the  best  meauis 
of  rendering  universal,  systems  which  have  so  much  to  re- 
commend them.  Well  adapted  premiums  would  here  do 
much,  probably  in  animating  landlords  to  the  work  of  be- 
nevolence, certainly  in  procuring  still  larger  and  more 
varied  information,  which  is  wanting,  and  particularly  on 
the  best  means  of  carrying  the  practice  into  eflect  on 
poorer  soils,  where  difficulties  principally  occur.  By  at- 
taining such  knowledge  as  is  within  the  power  of  so  re- 
spectable a  body,  when  its  energy  is  thus  brouglit  into  play, 
the  right  means  of  legislative  interference  would  probably 
be  discovered,  and  the  Board  would  find  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion respectable,  because  unquestionably  useful,  between 
administration  on  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other : 
an'  office  of  intelligence  gleaned  from  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  of  ready  application  to  many  great  measures  of  poli* 
ttcdl  economy.  This  is  but  one,  though  an  important  in  • 
stance  ;  many  others  might  be  named,  were  this  a  proper 
place. 

Scot.  5. — Population. 

I  FOUND  ideas  afloat,  that  the  country,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, was  not  so  populous  as  it  had  been ;  chiefly 
founded  on  the  militia  lists :  one  man  is  now  taken  10 
seven  or  eight,  and  once  It  was  only  one  in  twelve  or 
thirteen  ;  and  vast  numbers  have  enlisted  in  the  army, 
which  is  singular  in  a  country  where  wages  are  so  high. 
But  it  was  well  observed  on  this  by  Mr.  Chaplin  of  Blank* 
jieyi  that  perhaps  thas  cucumstaac^  Wfts.tfae  cause ;  suck 
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wages  enabled  them  to  get  drunk  and  acquire  idle  habits ; 
and  then  playing  the  fool  was  not  surprising. 

In  Gainsborough,  something  above  1200  houses. 

I  wished  to  procure,  while  in  the  county,  the  births 
and  burials  of  many  parishes,  but  was  unable  to  effect  it  ;* 
a  few  I  was  favoured  with ;  some  of  which  will  shew  in 
what  manner  inclosure  has  operated  to  diminish  or  in* 
crease  the  people. 

Wintringham  was  inclosed  in  1764;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Knight  favoured  me  with  the 

Births  from  1732  to  1763,  both  inclusive,  being 
32  years         '  •  -  -  -        413 

Ditto  from  1765  to  1796,  both  inclusive,  being  32 
years  -  -  -  -  607 

Increase  since  the  inclosure  -  «  194 


Deaths  from  173210  1736                •                -  354 

1765  to  1796            .                -  398 

Increase            -                         -                        -  44 
Difference  between  the  births  and  burlak,  1732  to 

1763                .                   •                    -  59 

Ditto,  1765  to  1796               •                 *  209 


The  comparison  in  this  parish  is  therefore  striking  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  proves  that  a  vast  increase  of 
population  has  taken  place  since  the  inclosure. 

Horbling  was  inclosed  in  1764 ;  I  owe  the  account  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shinglar. 

Births  in  33  years  before  the  inclosure        «  385 

Ditto  in  33  years  *  since  the  inclosure  •  350 

Diminution        ^        35 


*  The  year  of  inclosure  included. 
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Deaths  in  33  years  before  the  indosurc  -  390 

Ditto  in  33  years  since  ^  -  -         348 

* 

Diminution         -        4a 
In  this  parish,  therefore,  births  have  lessened. 

Billingborough  was  inclosed  in  1771 ;  the  same  gentle- 
snah  favoured  me  with  this  also. 

Births  in  26  years  before  the  inclosure        -         •       360 
Ditto  in  26  years  since  the  inclosure  •  444 


Increase  «•«>•*  84 


Deaths  in  26  years  before  the  inclosure  «  390 

Ditto  in  26  years  since        «  «~  •     475 


Increase  -  .  -  7  85 

Here,  births  have  increased  considerably. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington  favoured  me  with  the  account 

of  Swinhop.  Births.  BurUbn 
Births  and  burials  in  10  years,  from 

1704,  1713            -               -               9  6 

Ditto  in  10  years,  from  i7i4toi723      10  8 

Ditto  in  ID  years,  from  1724  to  1733        9  13 

Ditto  from  1734  to  1743                ^17  7 

Ditto  from  174410  1753        •                  10  3 

Ditto  from  1754  to  1763            -             la  9 

Ditto  from  1764  to  1773            -              ^5  5 

Ditto  from  1 774  to  1783          *                13  o 

Ditto  from  1 784  to  1793            -             23  6 

Population  seems  here  to  have  been  almost  on  a  regular 
increase,  but  especially  for  the  last  thirty  years*  There 
are  some  circumstances  in  the  statistical  progress  of  this 
parish  that  are  curious* 


L- 

J. 

d. 

IS 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

84 

0 
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Account  of  the  estate  of  Swinhop  in  17281  by  Mr. 
Amcotts  of  Harrington^  written  to  Mr.  Allington's  uncle. 
*'  Mr.  Field  the  tenant  makes  as  follows : 

^*  Lets  oiF  to  cottagers  about»  per  an.     - 
**  Sold  100  qrs.  of  oats  at  13X.  -      , 

**  Sold  about  70  qrs.  of  barley  at  2p.     - 
**  N.  B.  Corn  gives  a  high  price. 
^'WooU  about  7  to  the  tod>  at  14^.  about  60  tod  42    o    o 
'*  N.  B.    Wool  very  low,  and  they  have 
great  losses  in  their  sheep  through  the 
poor  keeping. 
**  Three-shear  wethers,  sold  4X)x.  -  25    o    o 

"  Ten  oxen  sold-  -  -  40     o    o 

y  Swine,  horses,  drape  ewes^  and  old  cows, 

raised  about  «•  -        32     o    o 


303     o    o 


**  I  find  he  pays  Mr.  Remington  ^^24.  tithe  of  the  land 
he  occupies,  which  is  6/.  in  the  pound,  for  his  rent  is  but 
^80.  as  he  lets  to  cottagers  £iS' 

**  His  outgoings,  j^.  /•    d, 

'•"kent  -  95     o    o 

"  Tithe        -        -  24    o    o 

'*  Town  charges  about      400 
**  Servants  wages,  labour,  wear  and  tear,  repairs,  I  cannot 
judge  of.  / 

**  He  keeps  two  draughts,  and  adds  one  in  spring  for  the 
sowing  time  ;  generally  ploughs  for  oats  one  hundred 
acres,  and  for  barley  sixty.  Gathers  two  qrs.  from  each 
acre,  and  sows  half  a  quarter  on  each.  He  lives  very 
carefully  and  providently;  keeps  little  company,  and 
bears  a  good  character,  as  a  justice,  for  not  promoting 
business.  Orford  is  on  the  west  of  Swinhop,  where  Lord 
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William  P6ulette*s  tenant  sows  turnips,  and  has  after 
them  good  barley." 

Mr.  Allington  remarks  on  this  account,  that  the  quan- 
tity under  gorse  must  have  been  very  considerable  ;  and 
from  no  mention  being  tnaide  of  it  among  the  products,  it 
is  probable  that  nothing  was  made  of  it.  Also,  that  bad 
as  it  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  1728,  he  has  reason  to 
conclude,  from  the  very  great  marl  pits  on  the  esute, 
and  which  are  very  ancient,  that  it  was  once  better  cul- 
tivated. 

By  a  survey  of  the  estate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  the  meadows,  47  acres, 
were  divided  into  four  pieces  ;  and  280  acres  of  pasture 
were  25  pieces,  some  so  small  as  one  rood  and  five  perches. 

This  estate,  which  in  1728  let  at  £g^,  cottages  included, 
would  now  let  at  i2f.  an  acre  round,  tithe  free,  which, 
for  sixteen  hundred  acres,  the  measure  then,  is  ;^96o. 
supposing  the  inclosure  finished,  which  Mr.  Allington 
has  a  power  of  doing,  and  buildings  for  two  fums 
raised. 

It  let  in  1762  at  /'230.  for  21  years,  by  Mr.  Allington*s 
father.  In  1779,  for  ^300.  for  14  years,  sinking  four 
years  of  the  former  lease ;  this  ran  on  till  1793,  whca 
the  present  Mr.  Allin^on  took  it, 

Prices  at  Swinhof* 

1752.  Wheat,  2  qrs.  and  a  sack,  ^4. ;  32/.  a  qr, 

1753.  A  fat  hog  3X.  6d.  a  stone. 
Sainfoin  20s.  a  quarter* 

Three  pair  of  six  year  old  oxen,  ;^I4.  I5x.  a  pair, 
A  pair  of  five  year  old  beasts,  and  two  heifers 

two  year  old,  £2 1 .  5/. 
Eighty  wethers  at  Castor,  lax.  gd.  each. 
Forty  old  ewes,  at  6/.  each 
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^f52*    Twenty-seven  culled  wethers,  £14*  y.  6J» 
Wool  15X.  6d.  a  tod,  and  locks  at  31. 
Slaughter  of  rabbits,  sold  at  'js.  6d.  a  dozen. 
Bought  23  two-shear  wethers  at  lor.  gd,  in  May. 
21  one-sheared  ditto,  at  lor.  34/.  in  May, 
Five  gelt  ewes,  at  Ss.  6d.  in  June. 
Ten  hog  sheep,  at  91. 
Bought  a  sow  and  nine  pigs,  ^3.  5/. 
Bought  two  tups,  £4,,  4J. 
Sold  a  cow  and  calf,  £  4.  71.  6d, 
Wintering  fourteen  steers,  at  8^.  a  head  per  week. 

1754.  Fat  hog  3/.  &/.  a  stone. 

1755.  Oats  I2J.  a  quarter. 
Pirky  wheat  23J.  a  quarter. 

1758.     Two  six  year  old  beasts  bought  at  Castor  fair, 

/:i2.  14X. 
Three  yearling  calves  bought  at  ditto,  at  £2.  Or. 

each. 
Four  Yorkshire  steers  bought  at  ditto,  X'S- 
One  four  year  old  steer,  ditto,  £4,  4^. 
A  Welch  bull,  £2s,  ip. 
Twelve  Welch  heifers  £2*  171.  each,  2  year  old» 
Thrashing  iuilimon,  7^,  a  quarter. 
■  barley,  u.  a  quarter. 

The  progress  of  things  in  this  parish  seems  to  have 
been  a  picture  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  In  the  chapter  of 
sheep,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Allington  keeps  On  this  farm 
1460  sheep,  which  produce  above  ^^looo.  In  1728  there 
were  420  on  it,  which  yielded  from  ;f  60.  to  j^70. ;  it  was 
then  nearly  all  sheep-walk,  but  now  a  scene  of  cultiva- 
tion ! !  I  What  a  change  I  Our  politicians  wonder  at  the 
ideas  of  those  days,  that  England  could  bear  no  greater 
national  debt  than  100  millions.  Proportionably  to  this 
parish,  she  could  better  bear  a  thousand  millions  now« 
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than  fifty  in  1728.  For  want  of  searching  in  oM  fanulj 
papers,  we  know  little  of  the  miserable  state  of  this  king* 
dom  sixty  or  seventy  yeats  ago,  a  few  counties  near  Loodoo 
'excepted :  the  great  flight  has  been  taken  in  the  last  forty 
years^  and  much,  very  much,  has  been  done  in  thirty,  sioce 
the  period  of  my  tours ;  and  curious  it  is  to  me  now  to 
travel,  and  see  the  marvellous  change. 
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State  o?  Population  otHomcastk  inLtncotnshin^for 
iht  last  Fifty  Tears;  taken  from  the  Parish  Register ^  he* 
ginning  January  ist^  174O9  and  ending  December  31//, 
17899  inclusive 


Incr.   Dtminu* 

Anno  Domini. 

Bitthi 

Death* 

by     ^tion  by 
Btrthi  Deaths 

Jan, 

ist.  1740,  toDec.jtst.  ind. 

52 

43 

9 

1741 

39 

49 

— 

10 

174a 

41 

32 

9 

»743 

49 

33 

16 

1744 

41 

24 

»7 

1745 

46 

34 

12 

1746 

37 

% 

4 

1747 

50 

— 

8 

1748        - 

50 

49 

I 

1749 

39 

35 

4 

1750 

44 

21 

23 

1751            -     ■      - 

38 

\l 

^1 

*  - 

1752 

43 

6 

»753 

5« 

40 

II 

1754 

43 

33 

It 

«755 

50 

34 

16 

1756 

50 

32 

t8 

«757 

40 

21 

19 

1758       - 

4» 

22 

»9 

1759 

39 

43 

■^^^ 

4 

1760 
1761 

48 
54 

15 

wmam^ 

10 

1762 

48 

34 

«4 

•      1763 

58 

40 

18 

1764 

44 

30 

J4 

1765 

62 

29 

33 

1766 

56 

•P 

3 

1767        - 

5« 

»5 

.1768 

44 

49 

— 

s 

• 

1769       - 

40 

.47 

— 

7 

1770 

59 

21 

3! 

i77i        - 

43 

35 

8 

4a9^ 
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'Anno  Dommi 


Jaa..  ISC  1772  to  Dec.. 31st. 

»773 

>774 

....  .»775 

.      >776     .  -  - 

1777 
»778        - 

..  1779 
1780 

1751 
1782 

178J 

1784       -      '     - 

1786 

•  '787 
1788 

1789 

1790       . 


ind. 


Biithi 


42 

47 
58 

42 
62 

48 

59 
51 

SJ 
64 

55 

If 

54 

i 


Ilfftiif 


i 


44 
47 

3» 

44 

38 

47 
40 

45 
52 

47 

?J 
64 

47 
47 
44 

33 
39 
53 


21 


24 
12 
ao 

3 

7 

4 
21 

4 

14 
10 

39 

44 

13 


i 


The  former  Statement  dSvided  imo  periods  of 


five 


1740 

»745 
1750 

»755 

1760 

1765 
1770 

1775 
1780 

178s 


to 


n* 


744 
749 

754 
759 

764 
769 

774 

779 
784 
789 


tn 


K 


From,  a  MS.  state  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoliiy  takes  in 
the  year  1565,  it  appears  that  Homcastle  then  contained 
164  families* 
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Burton  parish. 

•        * , 

yiars. 

Baplismsj 

Burisbl 

1776 

14. 

- 

7-! 

77 

15 

6 

78 

«J- 

• 

6 

79' 

39< 

:6 

80 

-.             fz 

-* 

v8 

81 

9' 

-- 

Z 

82 

1^ 

— 

« 

83 

1+: 

- 

to 

84 

^           !$• 

•■ 

4 

«5 

-           It 

«» 

^ 

439 


<*m^ 


«3S  64 

64 


Increase    71 


»787       - 

»4, 

88 

-        **si      -. 

9 

89 

-        »3       - 

'4 

90       - 

-   • 

»3 

f 

«: 

91 

»3 

< 

9a        - 

13 

93 

15 

«^. 

94        - 

9 

1 9 

95 

14 

96       - 

II 

6 

129 

«4 

» 

64 

Increase  65 
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In  Freiston. 

Tiars. 

Birtbt. 

Deatht, 

«77S 

aa 

17 

76 

ai 

ao-' 

77 

•         ao 

18 

78 

-       as 

«9 

79 

ar 

a6 

80 

-       IS 

-       S6 

8k 

2j:        - 

a6 

8a 

18 

23 

83 

23 

la 

84 

24 

30 

85 

■ 

a6       . 

18 

asS  265 

238 

Decrease  27 


1786     . 

27 

- 

16 

87 

-       23 

-_ 

a8 

88       < 

32 

- 

23 

89 

18 

- 

29 

90       - 

23 

- 

23 

91 

19 

- 

»3 

92 

17 

- 

9 

93       - 

20 

- 

23 

94 

19 

- 

16 

95       - 

23 

- 

23 

96 

ao 

- 

23 

341 

226 

226 

Increase         15 
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In  this  parish  there  are  quite  as  many  housies  now,  as 
there  were  thirty  years  ago  ;  several  new  ones  have  been 
erected  in  the  last  five  years  ^  some  have  been  built  from 
an  idea  of  the  common  being  to  be  inclosed,  on  the  sites 
of  old  ones  that  had  gone  to  decay ;  this,  with  a  view  of 
claiming  their  comAion-rightSfc  Farms  remain  as  thejr 
were ;  there  is  not  one  in  the  parish  of  more  than  280 
acres,  though  there  are  3094.  acres  in  the  parish  ;  and  the 
next  in  size  does  not  exceed  140.  Poor's-rates  in  1796 
were  ^360.  of  which  about  ^60.  the  navy^  besides  mi- 
litia.  Rent  about^3doo«  Population  remains  nearly  stag- 
nant, though  the  difference  in  the  burials  more  than  ba^^ 
lances  that  of  the  biiths. 


♦  I 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

OBSTACLES. 

A  VERY  singular  nuisance  in  Dpeping  Fen,  of  late,  haJ 
been  mice ;  which  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  in  the 
pastures  as  almost  to  starve  the  sheep*  The  land  is  alive 
with  them.  Mr.  Greaves  has,  in  a  field  of  a  few  acres» 
killed  eight  or  ten  by  his  horse  treading  on  tfaem. 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  the. chief  obstacle  is  the 
height  of  tithes ;  and,  as  there  thought,  the  unwillingnesi 
of  landlords  permitting  grass  land  to  be  ploughed  up,  whkli 
would  pay  much  more  under  the  plough  than  in  grazing. 
In  all  the  parishes  that  have  been  inclosed  here,  the  an* 
cient  lands  have  been  exonerated  of  tithe,  as  well  as  the 
new  inclosure,  which  has  removed  the  former  in  many  in- 
stances. 

About  Revesby,  &c.  a  material  obstacle  also  (in  the 
opinion  of  my  informant},  is  the  unwillingness  of  land- 
lords to  permit  the  farmers  to  plough  grassland;  but 
which  is  in  part  removing  by  their  now  permitting  pans 
to  be  ploughed  for  turnips  and  seeds,  to  support  the  sbeq» 
in  winter,  which  formerly  used  to  be  done  by  mowing 
the  best  grass  land  for  winter  food. 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  I  know  in  the  county  is  the 
general  practice  of  giving  no  leases. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sect.  i»— 5«w/iV/. 

FEBRUARY  29,  1796,  there  was  established  at  Folk- 
ingbam  a  society,  very  properly  called  the  Lincolnshire 
Agricultural  Society,  being  the  first  in  the  county.  The 
purport  seems  to  be,  to  collect  the  practical  farmer^  toge- 
ther, and  to  turn  the  conversation  upon  topics  well  adapted 
to  rpromote  improvements : — this  produced  a  disposition 
to  turn  desultory  discourse  into  some  more  formal  attempt 
to  make  a  regular  subject  the  object  of  disquisition,  so 
that  after  a  few  meetings,  questions  of  utility  were  regu- 
larly proposed  for  discussion,  and  resolutions  come  to 
upon  such  ^  this  being  but  the  infancy  of  the  institutiooy 
it  is  not  to  be  ei^pected  that  any  great  progress  has  been 
made ;  however,  the  following  circumstances  will  shew 
that  this  infant  society  have  got  into  a  very  good  train,  and 
that  in  their  future  progress  the  greatest  things  may  h$ 
expected  from  them.  viz. 

Query  L  Whether  it  is  right  to  leduce  lands  from  their 
original  state,  viz.  from  curves  into  straight  lines,  or  let 
them  remain  in  their  original  state  ? 

Resolved,  by  the  members  present,  that  reducing  such 
lands  to  level  and  straight  work  is  approved. 

Query  1 1 .  After  reduced  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, what  sized  lands  are  best  adapted  to  farming  to  the 
greatest  advantage  ? 

Ff 
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Resolved,  that  from  four  to  five  yards  are  the  best 
sized  lands. 

Query  III.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  halt  in  sheep, 
what  produces  it  ?  Does  it  originate  in  the  constitutioo 
of  the  animal  ? 

Various  opinions  were  held  ;  but  in  general  determined, 

that  a  general  neatness  in  the  pastures ;  and  to  keep  the 

animal  well  pared  in  the  spring  months,  are  preventives. 

Query  I V.  What  is  the  best  method  of  producing  food 

for  sheep  in  the  spring,  after  turnips  are  expended  ? 

Resolved,  as  the  general  opinion,  that  tares  are  the  pro* 
perest,  unless  land  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  so 
as  to  admit  sowing  rye  on  light  soils ;  which  in  such  case 
might  be  fed  in  the  spring,  and  afterwards  left  for  a  crop. 
Query  V.  What  is  the  best  method  of  insuring  a  crop 
of  turnips  ?  what  manure  best  to  lay  on  ?  whether  straw 
manure,  made  in  the  yard  previous  to  sowing,  or  that 
carted  out  the  season  before,  termed  spit  manure. 

'  Resolved,  that  straw  manure  is  proper  for  heavy  soils, 
and  spit  ndanure  for  light  ones ;  (but  not  generally  de- 
termined ;)  and  to  scale  them  in  previous  to  sowing,  and 
afterwards  give  them  a  second  ploughing ;  or  otherwise 
lay  on  the  manure,  and  plough  in,  and  sow  immediately. 
Recommended  by  the  members  now  present  to  try  both 
methods,  and  report  the  result  of  their  operaticms  both 
ways. 

Members  of  the  Society, 
Thomas  Rasor. 
Henry  Burton. 
Stephen  Oliver. 
John  Holdemess. 
Robert  Newcomb. 
William  Dawson. 
John  Cragg. 
Thomas  Harlcy. 
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William  Wyan. 
Edward  Maples. 
John  Newton. 
John  Sumners. 
Henry  Hoyte,  Secretary. 

Sect.  2  — ff^eights  and  Measures. 

<<  In  that  rude  state  of  society,  while  all  exchange  of 
commodities  is  by  barter,  weights  and  measures  are  use- 
less ;  but  as  soon  as  they  become  necessary,  they  ought  to 
be  sacred.  Every  departure  should  be  watchied  with  a  vi- 
gilant eye,  and  opposed  with  a  vigorous  hand.  Even  in 
the  infancy  of  conunercial  intercourse,  divers  weights  and 
measures  have  always  been  found  an  evil ;  but  in  the 
present  maturity  of  British  commerce,  when  the  same 
person  may  have  occasion  to  transact  business  at  a  vast 
variety  of  distant  markets  at  the  same  time,  an  almost 
equal  variety  of  weights  and  measures  must  prove  ex- 
tremely vexatious,  and  frequently  the  cduse  of  imposition 
and  loss.  As  such  a  diversity  in  the  standards  of  exchange 
between  man  and  man,  can  answer  no  other  purpose  than 
t0  render  the  simple,  the  illiterate,  and  the  unsuspicious, 
more  the  dupes  of  the  designing  and  dishonest  than  they 
are  by  nature  ;  so  it  should  seem,  that  a  complete  correc- 
tion of  the  evil  complained  of,  is  a  debt  which  govern- 
ment owes  to  the  country.  With  respect  to  that  inequa- 
lity which  most  aiFects  the  interests  of  agriculture,  mean- 
ing, in  the  measure  of  corn,  Thear  it  said,  ''  You  have 
statutes  ;  let  them  be  executed." — It  may  be  answered, 
that  at  the  time  those  statutes  were  enacted,  it  is  probable 
the  people  did  not  properly  interest  themselves  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  so  that  for  want  of  a  self-enforcing  principle  in  the 
statutes  themselves,  and  of  a  disposition  in  the  people  to 
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second  the  efforts  of  the  legislaturei  the  excelfcnt  provisions 
in  those  laws  never,  in  fact,  became  generally  established ; 
and  were,  indeed,  to  the  generality  of  the  people,  utterly 
unknown.  The  people*  therefore,  of  this  generation  arc 
not  to  blaine ;   and  in  many  instances  where  the  public 
spirit,  and  zeal  of  individuals,  have  caused  them  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  business,  it  has  been  found  impossible, 
without  the  renewed  exertions  of  the  legislature;  to  root 
6lit  dldrustoin,  and  combat  the  powers  of  interested  oppo- 
sifiM.   But  is  the  people  have  manifested,  that  their  atten- 
tion h  ndW  kwake  to  this  necessary  reform,  and  have  in 
viirious  parts  of  the  kingdom  shewn  their  disposition  to 
!»cond  the  legislature,  now  is  the  opportunity  for  render- 
ing to  the  country  this  important  service.    To  say  that 
the  legislbtnre  cannot  efFcctually  remove  the  evil,   by 
an  amendiHetit  of  the  law,  would  be  a  strange  portion. 
Perhaps  the  ma^itude  of  the  present  penalties  may  pre* 
vent  prosecutions.  Perhaps  applying  the  penalties  to  some 
pAfochialpurpo^,  might  have  an  admirable  effect.  I  should 
ifecommend,  that  in  every  parish,  he  who  should  produce 
to  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions,  all  his  bushels  and  9/ber 
fneasuresy  Register  their  dimensions  (agreeing  with  the 
standard  \  and  declare  upon  oath  that  he  would  neither 
buy  nor  sell  by  any  other  measure  than  such  as  the  law 
prescribed;  nor  make  any  bargains  whatever,  wherein  any 
allowances  should'be  made,  either  in  money  or  in  com,* 
flour,  &c.;  for  deliveries  by  measures  not  according  to  the 
standard,  should  be  exempt  from  all  parochial  assetswunts 
ivhairver,  until  three-fourthSf  at  liast,ofthe  inhaBitants  bad 


*  Here  h  would  be  necessary  to  guard  against  all  evasions  in 
deliveries,  by  the  quarterf  looKh  last^  &c.  by  declaring  theWindies- 
tcr  bushel  to  be  the  root  of  sll  measures,  whether  larger  or  smaller 
flian  a  bushel,  and  to  give  a  table  of  the  same,  constitutii^  a  ^gsi 
ittindard  throughout  the  whole  scale,  from  thecal  to  the  Aitf. 


In  lih  mqnnfTf  i9  r^bured  thir  pffi^jturfj,  cff4 1^^  tf^ 
lih  oath  ;  ar^d  Uu\t  Wf^^  j^^^^ts.  or  ocpuplera  of  l^^ 
in  tbe  parish  a^  should  oe^e^t  dVlS^  X)^$try,  ^pd  $uc^ 
o»th«  j4w</(r/  be  UmUc  to  fnahgjkoit  gM  dffifjpncief^  qcjcusfOBii^ 
by  suih  exontrafion  tftbofM  who  corpfUfifil  w^fi  the  law  ;  9wi 
further,  thu^  all  persons  dealing  in  coxn,  &c.  not  so  rcr 
gistering  their  bushels,  and  other  mcsisurtSyshpuU,  by  th^ 
dcrk  of  the  peace,  he  reported  to  the  colleciors  of  ta)fe^ 
whose  duty  it  should  be,  to  levy  on  them  double  taxes  oh 
houses  and  windows.**  By  J.  Cartwrig,ht,  Esq. 

Sect.  3. — ReKgion. 

The  prosperity  of  agriculture,  as  of  every  thing  else,  de* 
pending  (vi  the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  the  people, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  those  circumstances 
which  influence  it.  I  found  upon  the  Wolds  a  neglect  of 
public  worship,  which  ought  to  receive  animadversion;  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  many  parishes  to  have  divine  service 
performed  but  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  \  in  other^^ 
once  a  fortnight.  Where  this  is  the  case,  spch  a  mis- 
chievous defect  generates  inattention  and  carelessn^,fj^ 
whether  or  not  it  is  performed  at  all  \  and  I  heard  a  fa- 
mous story  in  the  county,  the  jet  of  which  was  postponing 
it  from  four  to  five  weeks,  because  the  clerk  (a  woman] 
had  set  her  goose  in  the  pulpit,  and  she  would  not  allow 
the  parson  (itady  enough  doubtless  to  comply)  to  disturb 
the  animal.  What  right  has  the  landlord  \o  expect  an 
honest  farmer,  and  what  farmer  to  expect  an  honest  la- 
bourer, in  a  country  where  the  worship  of  the  Almighty 
is  thus  neglected  ?  The  livings  are  miserably  poor :  doe$ 
not  this  Aew  the  necessity  of  the  clergy  being  well  pro* 
vided  for  ?  If  the  stipends  are  so  small,  that  four  or  five 
parishes  can  only  support  one  clergyman,  such  must  be 
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\hc  consequence  ;  and  the  people,  abandoned  to  Sundays 
of  mere  idleness,  tirithout  religious  instruction^  necessarily 
resort  to  alehouses,  and  become  depraved  and  licentious. 
National  prosperity  depends  on  the  industry  of  the  com- 
mon people  ;  industry  on  good  morals  ;  and  as  good  mo- 
rals amongst  the  poor  are  nursed  only  by  the  Gospel  being 
preached  to  them,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  considerate 
mind,  that  the  most  important  of  the  national  interests 
must  suffer  by  a  neglect  of  public  worship.  Nothing  tends 
more  strongly  (as  Addison  has  %vl'11  remarlx'  A)  to  civilize 
the  lower  classes,  than  the  institution  of  a  Sabbath ;  when 
their  labours  cease,  and  dressed  in  their  bes*  attire,  they 
assemble  at  the  parish  church  to  worship  the  cornmoo 
Father  of  all.  The  omission  of  this  motive,  and  opportu- 
nity of  appearing  clean,  and  mixed  in  a  general  assembly 
of  the  parish,  entails  dirt,  slovenliness,  and  rags;  Juink- 
enness,  idleness,  and  consequent  profligacy,  and  would, 
if  continued,  tend  more  strongly  than  any  other  circum- 
fance  to  render  them  savages.  I  know  nothing  better  cal- 
culated to  fill  a  country  with  barbarians  ready  for  any 
mischief^  than  extensive  commons,  and  divine  service 
only  once  a  month.  I  am  not  a  judge  of  the  means  of  re- 
medying such  an  evil ;  but  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  who 
presides  ecclesiastically  in  this  province,  and  whose  abili- 
ties are  well  known,  would,  without  doubt,  have  done  it, 
had  he  possessed  the  power. 

As  I  have  thus  the  occasion  to  touch  upon  the  subject 
of  religion,  I  shall  make  one  other  remark.  Labour  is  so 
extremely  high  in  the  fen  part  of  this  county,  that  I  have 
many  times  heard  it  there  regretted,  that  they  could  not 
work  in  harvest  on  Sundays  in  ticklish  seasons ;  my  opi- 
nion is  so  much  the  reverse,  and  would  be  the  same  if  I 
farmed  in  the  county,  that  I  must  add  one  word  on  this 
pernicious  idea,  which  seems  to  take  for  granted,  that 
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saving  a  little  corn  is  of  innre  vjluetathe  furmcr)  than  so 
much  of  a  ^eUinous  teniper  ofimindaniQugst  ihe  poor,  lis 
deoenJs  on  Vecpiiig  holy  the  Sabbath  day ;  and  which,  in 
fact,  is  tiic  whole  of  the  religion ' that  is  found  amongst 
most  of  the  poor.  The  Gospel  is  ♦!.  at  prculicr  privilege; 
and  I  know  not  a  more  abomi:  Mi.  propot^irion  iliun  to 
attempt  to  bribe  thrm  to  the  neglect  of  it.    People  who 
think  and  speak  thus  carelessly,  can  have  little  notion  of 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  when  they  imagine  the 
possibility  of  thriving  by  economy  in  corn  purchased  at 
the  expence  of  His  worship,  whose  bounty  is  the  origin  of 
all  crops,  and  all  possessions.     fFould  they  not  be  as  well 
tmplojidj  as  in  drinking  at  an  alehouse  ^    I  do  not  know 
that.    They  may  be  tempted  of  a  Sunday  to  transgress ; 
— ^but  it  is  not  upon  design^  upon  system  \  they  are  not 
hired  by  their  masters  to  do  it ;  they  are  not  led  astray 
there  by  superior  ranks.    But  why  is  a  bad  habit  on  one 
part  of  the  Lord's  day  to  become  a  reason  for  misapplying 
the  rest  of  it  ?    If  a  labourer  is  tempted  to  the  alehouse 
on  the  evening,  can  that  be  a  reason  for  inducing  him  to 
neglect  the  worship  of  God  in  the  morning  ?    Can  any 
accidental  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  be  a  motive  for  lessen- 
ing his  respect  for  that  day  of  rest  P    And  how  is  he  to 
respect  it,  if  he  sees  his  betters  abusing  it  ?  To  the  scan- 
dal of  the  kingdom,  of  the  legislature,  and  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  therefore  to  the  scandal  of  the  magistracy, 
we  see  carriers'  waggons,  and  stage-coaches  crowding  the 
roads  on  Sunday  :  add  to  this,  the  fields  full  of  workmen ; 
and  where  soon  would  divine  worship  be  found }  Do 
French  principles  make  so  slow  a  progress,  that  you 
should  lend  them  such  helping  hands  ?    No, — far  be  it 
from  any  honest  farmer  to  regret  this  day  of  sacred  rest 
to  his  servants,  his  labourers,  and  his  cattle ;  nor  ever 
forget,  that  let  him  plough,  and  sow,  and  water,  it  is 
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AMOTRSK  who  givcth  tbeincresise ;  that  gieit,  and  fior< 
to  be  adoied  Being,  to  whom  we  owe  our  all,  who  gives 
the  rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  and  the  poor  and 
miaerable  the  consolation  of  the  Sabbath.* 


*  I  beliere  in  luurreit  at  much  is,,  in  laany  cases,  niaed  by 
on  a  Sunday,  as  in  others  is  lost  by  it.  In  a  ticklish  seasoD»  after 
some  days  of  raiOy  the  common  error  is  carrying  too  soon ;  at  sudi 
times  being  forced  to  lose  aday,  is,  in  Act,  a  gun. 
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Manujacturtt* 

Uic  DBR  this  head  I  should  at  the  proper  place  hare  noticed 
the  schools  of  industry  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowyer» 
and  mentioned  with  so  much  just  applause  by  ny  friend  Mr. 
Ruggles,  in  his  treatise  on  the  poor.  I  made  many  inquiries 
concerning  the  present  state  of  the  spinning  schocds  i  and  it 
was  with  much  pain  I  found  that  in  general  they  wfse  disoon* 
tinued  s  and  that  the  plan  which  bad  been  carried  to  a  cfitaan 
.extent*  was  considered  as  having  nearly  fi|i)ed ;  the  rsasoii 
given  to  me  was  the  bankruptcy  of  a  hot-pitaser  freni  Y^k* 
ahire,  by  whom  iC3<>^  ^^£¥^'  ^"^'  ^'^'^  of  theiuhacrotittnp  qr 
other  money«  raised  for  establishing  thoat  institiiciooi  w  t 
more  extended  scale  of  manufuture  i  but  that  success  it* 
tended  the  plan  while  confined  merely  to  spinning*  The 
removal  of  Mr.  Bowyer  to  Durham  probably  contribiited. 
These  schools  subsist  in  a  very  flourishing  state  in  Rutland* 
shire. 

Sbtep. 

The  wether  of  67  lb.  a  quarter*  mentioned  at  page  joC*  was 

wtighed  alive.  The  progress ;  this  sheep  which  was  killed  the 

ijth  Oct.  1791*  having  been  sold  (to  be  shewn)  for  sogui- 

nets,  weighed  alive  the 

St.   lb. 
18th  Feb.  1790  -        19    s 

April  16           -  -  19  9 

May  so           «  -  ao  9 

June  5     .  •  -  ai  I 

July  16            -  -  ao  7 


-»^rwK 


1  ina^ 
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Sept.  9,  1790  -  21   10 

Nov.  9  -  -  23     3 

Dec.  6  -  -  23   10 

Oct.  13,  1 791  -  26    o 

Girt  6  feet  6  inches. 

Length  5  feet. 
If  26  stone  gives  268  lb.  (67  lb.  per  qr.)  what  will  20  give.* 

Answer  14I. 

Sa'nifoine. 
Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Gilby,  ?t  Winterton,  sowed  it  in  1791,  with 
bailey  after  good  turnips  ;  4  bush,  of  sz^(\  per  acre.    It  suc- 
ceeded well ;  the  fir  t  cop  upon  1 1  "cres  did  r.ct  produce  more 
than  2  loads,    ior    there  were  n^anv  fo^v  i^.istlcs.     The  second 
year   it  gave   \\   tons    a:i  anc.    The  third   yenr   3  tons  an 
acre.     The  fourth    year,    the    san  e.      The  litth    good,    but 
not  equal.     There  is  not  the  leiist  sign  of  decay.    The  after- 
grass eaten  by  beasts ;    never  by  sheep.    In  the  same  lordship 
some  has  lasted  good  15  years.    It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves 
•notice  by  the  cultivators  of  this  plant,  that  in  one  part  of  the 
-abovementioned  field  of  1 1  acres,  two  years  before  the  turnips, 
there  had  been  some  ray-grass,  and  in  the  sainloine  to  this  day. 
The  sainfoine  is  to  an  inch  rather  worse,  fewer  roots,  and  not 
$0  strong,  Mr.  Gilby  has  no  doubt  of  the  effect. 

Covering  Corn  Stacks* 
*'  Dear  Sir, 

**  A  scarcity  of  time  will  not  allow  me  to  make  you  at  present 
so  complete  .  set  of  Drawings  for  e.xplaining  my  contrivance 
for  covering  corn  stacks  as  1  could  have  wished  ;  but  together 
with  the  Drawings  I  gave  jou,  I  Hatter  myself  a  moderate 
degree  of  attcjiiion  will  enable  any  one  to  understand  it. 

John  Cartwright." 
Fig.  I. 
.^71  K}id  View,  or  more  properly,  a  Section  of  a  Stack,  secured 
under  an  oiled  Canvas  Covering, 

A   :\i)  oak  post,  of  which  4  feet  is  in  the  ft.  i^- 

c  =  oiiMd  •    -  -  -  7    ^ 
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B  a  fir  post,  fastened  to  the  oak  post 
with  two  bolts,  its  bottom  even  with  the  ft.  in. 

surface  of  the  ground  -  -  6x6^186 

C  C  moveable  spars,  hanging  on  pins 
fixed  in  the  post  •  -  4x1!— 120 

D  a  fixed  roof,  for  covering  an  interval 
between  the  two  canvasses,  which  interval  is 
left  to  carry  off  the  damp. 

KK  sections  of  the  upper  rods,  to  which 
the  canvasses  are  nailed.  These  rods  are 
bolted  to  the  posts,  but  can  be  taken  down 
at  pleasure  •  -  4  x  2  •*  26  1 1 

FF  sections  of  the  lower  rods,  to  whi^h 
the  bottom  edges  of  the  canvasses  are  nailed    4  x  2  ^  26  1 1 

G  G  stretching  cords ;  fastened  to  the 
lower  rods  F ;  and  which  pass  through  a 
dead  sheave  towards  the  end  of  the  spar, 
Jsec  fig.  7.)  By  these  cords  the  canvasses 
are  held  tight  down,  being  fastened  to 

H  H  stakes  which  are  run  into  the  stack 
directly  under  each  spar.  To  the  heads  of 
these  stakes  the  cords  are  brought  down, 
and  there  well  fastened. 

Stack,  wide  at  the  base  from  c  to  d'  -  14    ^ 

Ditto,  the  eaves,  from  a  to  a  •  •  186 

Ditto,  high  at  the  eaves,  from  a  to  b  -  14    6 

QjQ^the  two  canvasses  extended,  being 
deep  1 1  feet,  and  long  -  -  »  27     3 

Fig.  II. 

Exhibits  a  plan,  on  which  is  represented  the  fir  posts  ;  the 
spars,'  single  and  double ;  and  the  connecting  raits :  but 
omitting  the  oak  or  ground  posts  ;  the  canvas  rods ;  and  the 
roof. 

As  this  plan  is  adapted  to  a  long  stack  of  three  joints,  or 
smaller  stacks,  it  shews  where  you  are  to  place  double  spars, 
vi?.  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  every  joii  t  invariably. 
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(the  intermediate  spaces  being  occupied  by  single  span), 
which  double  spars  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  spouts. 
To  every  joint,  2  canvasses  are  required ;  one  for  each  side 
of  the  stack ;  which  canvasses  must  all  be  of  the  same  di^nen* 
sions. 

As  the  posts  keep  the  upper  rods  4  inches  asunder*  as  v^j 
be  seen  in  fig.  5,  that  interval  forms  a  vent  for  the  damps  of 
the  stack  ;  but  the  interval  is  defended  fix>m  rain  by  the  rpof 
D,  and  the  damps  escape  sideways  between  the  upper  canvas 
rod  and  the  roof. 

On  the  same  principle  as  here  exhibited*  a  stack  may  con- 
sist of  any  number  of  joints,  less  or  more  than  three,  at 
pleasure. 

N*  B.  The  span  of  the  spars,  when  in  their  position  for 
covering  a  stack»  will  uot  exceed  az  feet  6  inches;  whereas 
in  this  plan  (in  which  they  are  represented  as  if  horizontally 
ej^ended),  the  span  is  nearly  24  feet. 

BBB,&€^  are  the  posts,  9  feet  asunder   L     I.       Ft.  In. 
from  centre  to  centre  •  6x6—186  long 

CCC,&c.  spars  -        -         4Xis— i9    o 

C  C  C  C,  &c.  double  spars,  or  spouts, 
of  which  the  sides  art  -  4x1^120 

The  bottoms  -  .       6x1—116 

The  oblique  lining  boards  -  | 

See  fig.  8. 

aaaa,  See. cheeks, making  lodgments 
for  the  connectmg  rails,  and  having  in 
them  dead  sheaves;  through  which 
pass  the  stretching  cords  G  (see  fig.  1. 
«"<^  7-)  -  -  4  X  li  «.   o    6 

1 1 1»  &c.  connecting  nuls>  some       4x1   —  8  ip( 
OthOT  .  •  4x1   —   83 

In  joint  No.  i,  oa  tlie  side  A  B^  the  coonectii^  nila  §n 
represented,  as  finally  placed  for  steading  the  span ;  but  oq 
the  side  C  D,  they  are  tiimed  up  and  lying  against  the  span, 
to  which  they  are  attached  by  hinges  at/.  When  so  tomcd  up 
for  being  stowed  away,  they  are  fastened  by  means  of  a  staple 
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g,  fixed  in  the  spar,  and  long  enough  to  pass  through  an 
aperture  in  the  rail,  and  receive  the  point  of  a  hook  bf  which 
b  fastened  to  the  rail  itself  by  ailother  staple,  as  seen  In  joint 
No.  3  of  this  plan  ;  and  upon  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  3. 

When  these  rails  are  let  down,  and  lodged  against  the 
cheeks  at  right  angles  with  the  spars,  as  on  the  side  A  B,  then 
the  hook  b  enters  a  corresponding  staple  fixed  in  the  cheek  to 
receive  it.    See  fig.  3. 

By  means  of  these  connecting  rails  the  spars  are  kept  steady, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  vertical,  forming  air-vents  from  the 
eaves  to  the  ridge  of  the  stack  on  each  side  of  every  spar. 

In  Joint  No.  2,  on  the  side  D  F,  the  connecting  rails  are 
omitted,  in  order  to  shew  more  distinctly  the  cheeks,  a,  with 
their  staples,  g. 

In  joint  No.  3,  on  the  side  F  H,  the  connecting  rails,  turn- 
ing on  their  hinges,  /,  and  furnished  with  their  hooks,  are 
seen  in  an  intermediate  position,  between  their  two  different 
situations,  when  laid  by,  and  when  in  use. 

Fig.  nr. 

C  a  spar,  with  its  own  connec^ihg  rail  I,  attached  to  it  by 
the  hinge/. 

a  Its  cheek  pierced  with  the  hole  through  which  is  to  pass 
the  stretching  cord  G,  (see  fig.  1.  and  7.) 

I  2  The  other  connecting  rail,  iu  its  proper  lodgment  for 
use,  and  listened  by  its  hook  b. 

Fig.  IV. 

Plan  of  a  post  B,  6  inches  square,  with  its  round  pin  O*  of 
1  inch  diameter,  and  12  inches  long ;  and  shewing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  double  spars,  or  spouts,  C  C  and  C  C,  must 
be  fixed  where  they  are  required.  For  fixing  these  spouts,  the 
pih  O  ttnist  be  Ibose  ehough  to  drive  easily  in  and  out,  and 
riqiitfe  ho  cotter.  Where  only  single  spars  are  to  hang  on 
tHe  pins,  there  mutt  be  eotters,  as  expressed  in  fig.  5.  and  6. ; 
and  the  pins  are  then  to  be  i^st  In  the  po^s.  In  these  cases 
the  c6tters  ire  to  act  as  wedges  against  the  spars,  fbr  keeping 
them  perfectly  vertical  and  steady. 
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Pig.  V. — (same  scale.) 

B  a  post  and  its  accompaniments,  as  seen  when  yoa  are 
opposite  the  end  of  the  stack.   See  fig.  i. 

It  is  now  seen,  that  the  post  is  somewhat*  reduced  in  sub- 
stance at  the  sides,  where  the  upper  rods  K  K  are  fixed ; 
whereby  the  open  interval  along  the  ridge  of  the  stack,  be- 
tween post  and  post,  is  reduced  to  the  width  of  4.  inches ; 
whereby  it  is  better  protected  by  the  roof  D  ;  and  the  end 
lining  piece  r  5,  within  the  spout>  gets  better  placed  for  keep- 
ing out  rain.    The  top  of  the  post  terminates  at  L 

K  K  sections  of  the  upper  rods.  And  on  the  left  hand 
side,  is  also  seen 

Q^the  canvas  sheet  or  covering,  which  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  rod  will,  when  stretched  out,  touch  and  rest  upon 

C  the  spar.  The  dotted  lines  on  this  spar,  shew  the  po- 
sitions of  the  bottom,  and  of  the  end  lining  of  a  double  spar. 

L  a  board  nailed  across  the  head  of  the  post,  for  car- 
rying 

M  M  the  boards  which  form  the  fixed  roof  D. 

O  the  pin  on  which  the  spar  hangs. 

Fig.  VI. — (same  scale.) 

B  a  post  and  its  accompaniments,  as  seen  when  you  art 
opposite  the  side  of  the  stack. 

K  K  two  upper  rods  bolted  to  the  post,  but  not  meeting 
by  1  inch. 

L  L  the  cross  boards,  to  which. 

M  the  roof  board  is  nailed. 

O  the  pin  with  wedge  cotters. 

Fig,  VII. 

ft 

Exhibits  a  section  of  part  of  the  stack,  with  C,  the  lower 
end  of  the  spar,  of  which  the  upper  end  was  shewn  in  fig.  $• 
It  is  4  X  li  inches,  and  12  feet  l«ng  in  the  wlrale,  as  before 
expressed  -,  a.  a  a  a,  is  the  cheek,  6  inches  long,  and  i|  thick. 
k,  shews  the  manner  of  cutting  the  dead  sheaTe  in  die  che^ 
before  it  is  nailed  on. 
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O   tht  stretchmg  cord. 
H  the  stake. 

F  the  lower  rod,  to  which  is  nailed  the  bottom  edge  of  Q^ 
the  canras,  whtch»  when  stretched  out,  will  not  touch  the 
$par  in  the  part  immediately  above  that  rail. 

/  Is  the  place  where  the  connecting  rail  finds  its  lodgment 
againt  the  square  end  of  the  cheek,  and  abutting  against  the 
spar  C* 

m  f  a  the  crown  of  the  staple,  for  receiving  the  hpok  of  the 
c<mne<;t}i]ig  jrail. 

n  A  knot,  for  stopjung  the  stretching  cord  when.'  drawn 
tight  i  and  by  which,  where  the  canvas  is  to  be  rolled-  up,  the  . 
cord  may  be  4r9wn  out,  that  it  may  not  injure,  the  rolled « 
canvas. 

Perhaps  experience  may  shew,  that  weights  at  the  ends  of 
the  stretchiitg  cords,  may  answer  better  than  stakes  $  by 
keeping  the  canvas  always  equally  stretched,  whether  the 
weather  b  ewct  or  dry. 

Fis.VIIl.  '    , 

Is  a  section  of  a  double  spar,  or  spout,  marked  with  its  di* 
mensions.— It  is  here  seen,  how  all  the  edges  of  the  canvasses 
are  secured  by  small  cords  sewed  to  the  canvas*  and  fastened 
to  staples  in  the  bottom  of  the  spout ;  so  that  no  wet  can  get 
to  the  stack  either  at  the  ends  or  the  joinings  ;  .nor  can  the 
wind  find  an  entrance. 

For  a  farther  explanation  respecting  these  spouts,  see  the 
subjoined  instructions  for  building  and  covering  a  stack,  sup* 
posed  t^  consist  of  more  joints  than  one,  each  joint  being  co- 
vered with  a  distinct  canvas. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  posts  into 
ind  posts  znd  joint  posts  ;  the  former  being  those  only  which 
tund  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  whole  stack,  whatever  be  the 
number  of  joints ;  and  the  latter,  those  posts  which  stand  at 
the  junction  of  two  joints  of  corn. 
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I .  In  building  the  first  joint  of  coni>  kt  the  ends  of  the 
bottom  sheaves  be  laid  even  with  the  inside  face  of  the  end 
poft ;  and  as  yba  ascend,  project  the  ends  of  llie  sheares  rather 
otttwafds,  but  very  little  at  a  time,  so  that  at  the  top  of  the 
stack  they  shall  not  project  above  5  or  6  inches  beyond  the 
ouiside  faee  of  this  end  post.  Thns  yon  w91  obtain  a  firm 
lodgment  for  the  double  spar,  or  spout^  whidi  belongs  to  this 
post  (see  fig.  2.)  When  the  stack  is  finished,  you  cut  off  all 
the  ends  of  the  straw  which  project  beyond  the  outer  side  of  the 
spout,  and  by  trimming  the  whole  end  of  the  stack  mth  cIk 
cutting  knife,  the  upper  part  will  have  a  slight  prcjcction»  m- 
cHning  gradoally  outwards  from  bottom  to  top,  so  that  no  wet 
can  lodge.  The  lower  end  of  the  end-spout  bekig  wdl  seemed 
by  a  cord  and  stake,  neither  rain  nor  wind  can  make  any 
presston  dt  the  extremity  of  the  stack. 

fe.  At  the  other  end  of  this  joint  of  com,  a  diflerent 
is  to  be  obsdvedy  because  of  the  union  Kt  this  joint  with  the 
succeeding  joint.  Here  let  all  the  sheavm  pitijcet  about  aa 
inch  or  two  beyond  that  which,  while  buOding  this  joint»  b 
the  outer  face  of  the  joint  post,  and  carry  up  this  end  of  the 
Joint  as  perpendicularly  as  possible.  Thus  again  you  get  a  fina 
lodgment  for  the  spout  which  belongs  to  this  post.  Here  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  trim  with  the  cutting  knife. 

3.  When  your  joint  or  stack  is  built  to  your  dimensions, 
l^vel  the  caves  as  neatly  as  you  can  ;  hang  on  your  spars,  ex* 
tend  and  hook  ftst  your  connecting  rails ;  having  your  cover* 
ing  canvasses  tightly  rolled  upon  the  lower  rods,  raise  them  to 
their  places,  and  bolt  the  upper  rods  to  the  posts ;  then  extend 
the  canvasses,  insert  the  stretching  cords  through  the  lower 
rods,  reeve  them  through  the  dead  sheaves  in  the  cheeks  of  the 
spars,  and  haten  them  down  to  the  stakes,  which  should  by 
this  time  be  firmly  thrust  into  the  stack.  Secure  the  edges 
of  the  canvas  to  the  staples  in  the  two  Spouts,  and  then  your 
stack  is  perfectly  safe.  These  operations*  when  the  servama 
w^re  used  to  them,  could  scarcely  require  half  an  hour.  But 
u  it  is  to  be  recollected*  that  the  distance  between  spar  and 
spar  will  be  about  9  feet,  perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  to  have 
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one. or  two  intemnedtate  stretching  cords,  which  might'  he 
tightened  to  the  connecting  rail. 

The  cutting  knife  need  not  be  used  at  the  end  or  side^  of 
the  stack  till  a  time  of  leisure,  when  the  stretching  cordt 
might  be  tightened,  and  the  stack  left  for  the  winter. 

N.  B.  If  the  weather  be  precarious  the  canvas  rods  might 
be  bolted  on»  prior  to  building  the  stack,  and  the  canvasses 
rolled  tight  upon  the  lower  rods  might  be  suspended  to  the 
fixed  roof,  in  readiness  for  securing  the  stack  at  a  moment's 
warning,  during  the  progress  of  building  it. 

P.  S.  Whenever  a  joint  of  corn  is  taken  in,  it  seems  advise^ 
able  not  to  trust  the  canvasses  to  mere  rolling  up,  and  sus- 

« 

pending  to  their  proper  posts,  because  of  mischievous  people, 
or  of  such  as  are  ignorant  and  inquisitive,  who  ro»ght  damage 
them.  But  it  is  recommended  to  every  one  adopting  this  in- 
vention, to  appropriate  a  secure  place  for  depositing  each  pair 
of  canvasses,  with  the  apparatus  belonging  to  them ;  and  to 
have  all  the  spars  properly  marked  and  numbered  for  going  to 
the  proper  places  without  error  or  confusion. 

4.  In  building  a  second  joint  of  corn  to  unite  with  the  first, 
at  the  end  of  the  junction,  let  the  but-ends  of  the  sheaves  be 
forcibly  thrust  against  the  but-ends  of  the  former  joint.  At 
the  other  end,  accordingly  as  it  is  to  be  a  mere  joining  with  a 
subsequent  joint,  or  a  final  end  of  the  stack,  the  same  direc- 
tions as  already  given  in  either  of  those  cases  respectively,  is 
again  to  be  observed. 

It  is  presumed  that,  from  a  stack  thus  covered,  all  damp«{ 
roust  find  a  vent  upwards,  and  escape  at  the  ridge,  ^b  the  ver- 
tical position  of  the  spars  must  form  as  it  were  a  flue  on  each 
side  of  every  spar,  from  the  eaves  upwards.  Supposing  hay  to 
be  thus  covered,  and  that  thedamp  by  these  means  should 
not  at  some  particular  times  be  carried  off  with  sufficient  ve- 
locity, the  canvas  cquld  be  occasionally  rolled  up  in  dry 
weather,  and  secured  again  before  night;  but  it  remains  a 
question,  whether  it  could  be  necessary  at  any  time,  unless 
the  hay  were  stacked  in  very  bad  condition. 

1{  a  side  wind  should  be  found  to  enter  at  the  eaves,  and 

Gg 
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agitate  the  canvas,  an  insertion  of  a  little  loose  stnw  would 

cure  that  inconvenience. 


Preparing  ibe  Canvas^ 

Extract  of  a  Letter  /o  J. Cartwright^oih  Charles 

GowER,  Esq, 

Edmonton^  Sept  4/6»  1797* 

**  Your  scheme  is  certainly  practicable  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  your  expressions,  viz  water-proof,  supple,  free  from  crack- 
ing, or  sticking  together,  and  as  cheap  as  may  he,  I  will  just 
relate  to  you  the  mode  practised  in  China  for  oiling  silks,  cot- 
tons, linens,  &c.  (which  mode  is  imitated  here  in  the  mate- 
rials for  umbrellas,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  equal  the  Chinese) 
and  from  this  relation  we  may  fairly  argue  by  analogy,  that  a 
coarser  sort  of  stuff,  such  as  sail-cloth  or  tilting-doth,  may  be 
manufactured  after  a  similar  method. 

**  A  quantity  of  very  old  seed  oil,  linseed  oil  for  instance, 
is  to  be  put  into  an  iron  (not  a  copper)  caldron,  which  must 
be  large  enough  to  contain  full  twice  as  much  as  is  put  into 
it,  lest  it  boil  over,  and  ruin  the  process ;  a  fire  b  to  be  kept 
briskly  burning  under  it,  with  as  little  flame  as  possible,  tiU  it 
boils  (which  will  be  three  or  four  hours),  and  when  it  has 
boiled  long  enough  to  catch  fire  by  the  introduction  of  a  red 
hot  poker  into  it,  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  blaze  for  half  aa 
hour  at  least.  At  the  end  of  this  process  it  will  be  tacky, 
and  of  a  green  colour,  and  is  completely  rendered  a  drying 
vamifh,  of  a  supple  quality,  though  somewhat  slower  in  dry- 
ing than  varnishes  of  other  materials. 

"  A  material  secret  remains  behind  as  to  the  application  of 
this  varnish,  viz.  the  stufi^,  &c.  on  which  it  is  to  be  applied 
are  to  be  previously  wetted  with  water,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
and  equally  damp,  but  not  a  single  drop  of  superfluous  water 
adhering  (just  that  diflerence  which  laundresses  make  between 
wet  linen  on  the  lines,  and  linen  again  artificially  damped 
throughout,  called  sprinkling  and  folding,  fit  for  ironing). 
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^*  The  stuff  may  be  now  payed  over  with  Tarnish^  or  wntng. 
out  with  it»  as  lineas  are  done  in  starch,  and  this  latter  mode 
if  preferable,  if  the  quantity  of  stuff  be  not  too  great  to  pre- 
vent it*  1  saw  a  silk  handkerchief,  previously  damped^  dipped 
into  a  similar  varnish  (but  made  of  a  more  curious  and  costly 
oil»  viz.  nut  oil),  and  afterwards  wrung  out,  which,  when  dry,' 
might  be  crumpled  up  in  the  pocket,  and  expanded  again.* 
without  crack  or  injury.    Remember !  very  old  oil  b  neces*  r 
sary,  because  no  artificial  dryers,  such  as  umber,  red  lead, 
sugar  of  lead,  litharge,  &c.  Sec.  are  admissible  here;  for 
though  they  hasten  the  drying,  they  make  the  varnish  friable 
and  cracky.  Now,  very  old  oil,  like  very  old  wine  is  completely 
homogeneous,  and  its  component  parts  are  intimately  aisimu' 
luted,  which  raw  and  newly  crushed  oils  are  not,  as  they  con- 
tain much  mucilage,  which  is  floating  in  them,  and  must  be 
deposited  ere  they  be  fit  for  the  above  purpose. 

«'  Pray  be  highly  cautious  in  performing  the  process,  it  is 
so  dangerous  a  one ;  fer  in  burning  the  oil,  it  will  blaze  foil 
1 5' feet  perpendicular,  and  send  forth  a  suffocating  stench. 
Let,  therefore,  a  lid  or  cover  be  closely  fitted  to  the  pot,  and 
when  you  want  to  stop  the  process  and  put  out  the  fiames,  let 
the  cover  be  put  closely  on,  and  coarse  cloths,  which  have 
been  wrung  out  in  water,  be  placed  round  the  crevices  to 
exclude  the  air  (N.  B.  If  the  cloths  are  not  wrung  out,  and  a- 
single  drop  of  water  should  find  its  way  into  the  hot  oil,  the 
pot  will  explode  with  the  noise  of  a  cannon.  In  short,  act 
thus: 

"  Place  your  caldron  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  at  a  distance 
from  any  house  ;  let  your  fuel  be  coke,  which  bears  the  bellows 
to  brisken  the  fire,  without  raising  a  flame ;  and  let  your  lid 
be  suspended  on  a  long  pole,  whereby  the  operator  may  be 
able  to  press  it  down  hard,  without  injury  to  himself.  All  this 
process  I  myself  have  performed  on  60  gallons  of  old  oil,  at 
different  times  (10  gallons  at  a  time)  with  success. 

"  When  your  cloths  are  varnished,  suspend  them  on  tenter* 
hooks  at  their  comers,  on  the  beams  of  an  empty  bam,  fret 
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from  dust,  with  a  current  of  fresh  air.  -  Wait  patieittlt, 
(for  weeks  if  necessary)  and  you  wiU  succeed* 

'*  The'expence  of  varnishing  such  a  doth  must  depend  in  a 
great:  measiipe  on  the  nature  of  tfie  Stuff  to  be  varnished,  far 
the  measurement  of  i^t  superficies^  as  in  common  house  punt* 
ing  will  not  do ;  the  cioth  is  soaked,  and  of  couise  admits 
vftmish  through  its  whole  texture.  Your  linseed  <»U  in  plen- 
tiful times,  may  be  had  for  4^.  per  gallon,  and  the  process  will 
reduce  -it  one-fourth  at  least,  which  adds  to  your  expence  in 
that  proportion,  without  a  word  of  fuel  or  toorkmamsbip  ;  bur 
as  these  two  are  upon  10  gallons  at  a  time,  one-tench  of  the 
expence  is  to  be  allotted. to  each  gallon. 

*'  I  do  not  thitik  it  would  invi/e  the  mice  to  eat  it,  because  I 
know  from  experience  their  av^rsfaii  from  it;  but  they  will 
eat  throagh  papered  canvas  in  parlours,  whence  I  infer  they  may 
perhaps  penetrate  through  Ms,  ifibeywant  an  outlet,  for  the 
air  soon  deprives,  the  varnish  of  its  smell* 

**.  Tht  durability  6{tht  varnish  is  great,  for  having  no  fnable 
materials  admixed  with  it,  it  will  not  chip  oflr  in  rollings  as  a 
painted  cloth  wouldrdo;  moreover,  when  the  oil  is  impoverish- 
ed by  wear  and  tear»  in  paint,  the  several  ciacks  not  only  let  in 
wet.  Set.  but  the  edges  of  the  chips  of  paint  act  as  a  knife  to 
cut  the  fibres  of  the  cloth." 

It  is  for  consideration,. and  perhaps  for  the  decision  <^  expe- 
riment, whether  3,  light  canvas  or  a  strong  linen  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  durable. 

Supposing  the  covering  to  be  duly  taken  care  of,  it  should 
seem  to  be  liable  to  so  little  friction,  or  wear  and  tear  of  any 
kibdy  as  to  be.  likely  to  last  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  and 
if  the  .wood  work  of  the  posts,  the  roof«  and  the  lower  ends 
of  the  spars  and  the  spoutSj  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  latter, 
be  well  painted,  all  these  articles  should  seem  calculated  to  last 
equally  long. 

Jf  snow  should  be  likely  to  drift  under  the  sides  of  the 
wooden  roofi  that  might  be  prevented  by  stuffing  in  a  little 
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straw  ;  but  if  the  ridge  of  the  stack  was  topped  up  on'  the 
first  building,  with  fine  straw  or  stubble,  any  such  stuffing 
might  be  unnecessary. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  expence  with  that  of  annu- 
ally thatching,  I  am  not  yet  able  to  ascertain  it ;  but  if  the 
mode  practised  by  Sir  James  Wright,  in  covering  his  hay  at 
Ray  House,  in  ksscx,  with  a  combination  of  many  pendent 
slate  frames,  s^connected  together  as  to  constitute  a  coniplete 
roof,  can  answer,  I  should  incline  to  think  the  present  mode 
roust  answer  in  a  superior  degree.  For  the  very  great  advan* 
tage  of  the  artificisd  slate  frames,  see  his  pamphlet. 

This  system  of  covering  wheat  stacks  seems  to  require  an 
adoption  of  the  walled  brand rith,  or  indosure,  such  as  I,use  ; 
w1»ich  if  well  coped,  is  a  perfect  security  against'  rats,*  pro- 
vided no  lamber  be  left  against  the  waH,  nor  any  thing  reareil 
against  the  stack,  to  serve  the  vermin  as  bridge  or  ladder.  The 
wall  below  the  coping  is  in  height. 

My  experimental  purse  being  for  the  present  drained,  I 
must  hope  to  hear  of  some  other  farmer  carrying  my  plan  into 
execution  before  me. 

Boat  for  conveying  Sbeep* 

Fearing  I  may  not  have  leisure  for  some  time,  to  make  a 
new  drawing  of  my  boat,  contrived  for  carrying  sheep,  I  send 
you  the  original  • 

EXPLANATION— Pig.  I. 

BBB  plan  of  the  boat  without  its  hatches  ; 

Extreme  length 

Extreme  width        -  -  - 

From  centre  of  beam  A  to  centre  of  B 

££  fixed  gangways,  the  outer  plank  of  which,  forming 
the  gunwale,  is  of  oak. 

CD  fixed  beams ;  aaaaaa  moveable  beams. 

PF,  these  dotted  lines  shew  the  width  of  the  middle 
hatches,  which,  when  there  are  sheep  in  the  hold,  are  to  be 
inlaid,  in  order  to  give  air  below. 
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G  hatchway  into  the  cuddy^  which  must  be  raised,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Fig.  3. 

H  chimney. 

The  dots  along  the  gunwale  shew  the  positions  of  the 
timben.  Those  which  receive  the  shanks  of  the  stanchions 
should  be  four  inches  square  at  top. 

Fig-  II. 

A  oak  beam>  rising  considerably  in  the  middle,  which 
rising  may  be  augmented  by  a  thickening  of  fir. 

££  the  fixed  gangways. 

K  a  sheep-trough  the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  resting 
upon  the  beams. 

i  I  longitudinal  hatches,  which,  together  with  the 
gangwaysi  form  a  deck  for  sheep>  leaving  an  opening  as 
as  the  foot  of  the  sheep- trough,  for  giving  air  to  the  si 
below. 

L  another  sheep^trougl^  on  the  vessel's  bottom  # 

Fig,  III. 

A  side  view  of  the  boat  with  its  sheep  net,  extended  be* 
tween  two  ropes.  The  bottom  rope  passes  through  eyes  in 
the  stanchions,  ^  inches  from  the  gunwale ;  the  top  rope  has 
a  knot  at  one  end ;  it  is  passed  through  a  staple  or  cleat  upoo 
the  gunwale,  then  through  the  upper  eyes  of  all  the  stan- 
chions, and  to  the  gunwale  again  at  the  other  end  ;  where  it 
is  drawn  tiaht  and  ^tcned. 

When  shetrp  are  carried,  cross  nets^  at  both  ends  of  the 
decks  Will  of  course  be  wanted. 

When  sheep  are  not  the  cargo,  by  leaving  at  home  die 
stanchions,  nets,  and  troughs,  the  boat  is  adapted  to  any 
other  use.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

•  •         •  • 

Very  truly  yours, 
John  CARTwaicHT. 
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Oats. 
Major  Cartwright  sowed  white  oats  the  last  week  in  Decern* 
ber,  1797,— last  week  in  Januaiy« — and  the  last  week  in  Fe- 
binary,  1798,  all  on  one  earth.  As  far  as  can  judge  from 
examination,  the  fint  sown  the  heaviest,  most  productive ;  and 
that  of  January  equally  superior  to  February^  and  February 
better  than  the  common  time  of  March. 
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